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TKE HEIR OF WAST-WATLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 

As trayellers from' disfleuit points, unconscious of each 
others existence, ieit forth in the morning with one com^ 
mSfr object in view^—^the reaching a certain hostel at 
night, or the visiting some spot of interest, so occurs it 
daily in tlie great jonmey of life. At one and the same 
moment various^ndividuals, as yet unknown to each other, 
arc drawn togetl^r hy ^rcumstance, or destiny, towards 
one common meeting point. 

These meeting^oints arodcurious: we advance towards 
them as if with our eyes shut; we seldom know when 
they will occur, and still less how much they may involve. ' 
From them arise the most monibntous incidents of our 
lives; often sad enou^, often strange enough; often com¬ 
pletely altering the aftet^,eofarse of our existence, and Ox-, 
ercising an influence -^eh extends beyond time—^into, 
eternity. 

1 am about to make you clairwyaiU regard to 
three fiuch unconscious groups of pilgrims on the every-/ 
day journey of life. You shall see them all in thdr; 
various places of abode, on one partici^r evenii^ '^ 
April and you will then percei^ how they are alf advaaic-d 
lug unconsciously towards each other,^and towards *ona 
ojbgect, lithrally apii metaphorically, tpwarda^' a '^oertaid 
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landed estate, called Wast-Wayland'^ the North -of^ 
England'. Here, hairing once aiaived', «ke the travellers 
^ at the hostel, they shall remain togtilier for a period, and ' 
y .then, as by an irresistible fate, bo again separated, as if , 
to the four winds of heaven; for there are separations | 
u jrhifh Avide more'c^mipletely thad half the globe—while 
, ihe influences which brought them thither shall remain ' 

' in their efiects for ever. 

Our first little group consists but of two women, Mr|^ j 
MQdmay, and her daughter Honour*. TliCy are sitting in j 
a small but neat room looking uprfi the sea at Hastings; 
the tide is out, the slant rays of the setting sun light up * 
' the beach, and the sea, and the low grey rocks which rise 
above the level of the low-water sands, wi^ a goldeft 
radiance. It is a lovely evening, warm and balmy i-as 
June, and many people arc out picking up shells and 
pebbles, and enjoying the finest sunset of what has hither-* 
to been a late and ungeniul season. Even the poor inva¬ 
lid, with his close wrappings and his anxious attendants, , 
had ventured forth, either to pace slowly, or to he drawn 
in his wheeled chair along the sun-illumined esplanade. 
The two ladies, however, of whom I have spoken, both 
of whose countfBiances wore the quiet and subdued ex¬ 
pression of sickness and sorrov^ seemicl indisposed f( 
leave their little room this evening, fine though it was 
The mother sat on the sofa at her needlework; tlu 
daughter’^ in her Jittle bow window apparently gazing . 
the lovely sunset and the groups of people on the beach 
below. 

The feelings of both mother and daughter were much 
alike at this moment; each had a communication to make, 
and each felt reluctant to make it; we fear so much to 
distress those we love; we avoid toilching upon painful 
subjects even when the poignancy of the pain is past; so 
sacred to the affectionate heart are the feelings of tfic be¬ 
loved. 

The daughtf^’s eyes were fixed on the objects without, 
^but her thoughts were not employed by them. The ' 
jnef^er glaaOed r.p from her vjork from time to time, 
with that akk, sinking sensation which every anxious 
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• spirit knows so well. A writbg-'de&k stood Cfji^ «k| iSble 
table before ber, and she tliougbt painfully*of oerialn 
papers within*it, th# contents of vBich must be dbmnniH'' 
n](?ated; and now the time was come when that eolsmii- 
nication could be no longer delayed. Sbe bad so often 
put off this paiftful duty, she mujit pat it off lio 

She fliought over the very words she would use; how she 
would try to soften that which was hard, how i^e would 

^ endeavour to cast a cheerful colouring over what sbe too 
well kudvv was darl^and dispiriting; and above all, bpw 
‘>ho w^uld never rovaul to what an extent she Ticrsclf bad 
suffeied. 

She made two or throe attempts to "ipoak, hut her 

• tongue or her heart failed her, and perhaps she might 
bavc deferred her communication till the morrow—^till the 
morning, that her daughter might at leaot have one more 
quiet night’s rest, as she had so often done before, had 
not Honour herself rften from her seat, and placing her- 
‘.elf by her mother’s side, said in a low, but lirm tone of 

jfltoice :— * 

“ I have long wished to have some talk with you about 
many things, clearest mother. 1 wish you really to 
iiii(lor'!»tand tHicl to believe that there is no longer any 
need for anviqjty on iny account. I have been now for 
some time quite reconciled to things as they are. I 
acknowledge that it reqitires a great effort, peihaps alsu 
a great amount of suffeiing, before we can submit tu 
adverse circumstances, but the effort is not beyund lOtnr 
:>trcnoth; and then, when ondl we ane aubmisai!^ there 
comes gieat peace of mind, and ne#^atbs are opened 
to Us, and new sources of pleasure which ft4LjMD(jmpen* 
satcb for what we have lost. When once, dearCst motner, 
Ave attain to thi^state of submission andtfkith, wo are 
not only contented, but we see that eve^hhigis ordained 
f«i ^lie best, and that if we had the ordering of our own 
destiny w e should make blundering work of it, aild hs;ve 
but little cause to rejoice after all. ' l^iC'Ve pome to see 
tliis, dear mother, ver^ clea^, and now I beeeeeibcff y^u 
to have confidence in pie. iTo not wfar that Bad/ dhxious 
look which is not^atural to your counteai^<$ii$' li|;d wlficb * 
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distresses me mucli more than anj of those old troubles, 
which at one time so completely occupied me, and worse 
than tliat, made me apparently forgel^ou. . Pardon me, 
dear mother, for all this I The worst of such trials Us 
mine, is, that they arc so self-absorbing* And now I 
went rcaliy to convmce you that I (see ^1 tliese things 
Teiy differently to what I did. I am no longer unhbppy. 

I shall no longer be selfish.” 

** My dear child,” said her mother, interrupting her,^ 
** do not be so unjust to yourself. You have A)t bceS" 
selfish; you have behaved heroicallja You have ];iad a 
great trial to bear, and thank God! he has enabled you 
to bear it.” 

“Yea, indeed ho has,” continued Honour, who uas *• 
anxious to resume the conversation which it had require^ 
a great effort to commence, “and your goodness also, and 
your patience with me, have done much'—^have many a 
time strengthened me when otherwise 1 must have sunk. 
And there is no one in this world so true and kind as 
yourself, and so worthy of m^ living for. I see tliis, I 
know this now; and now I feel it as my greatest blessing 
and privilege to be a life-long companiou to you, to be able 
to devote myself entirely to you, and to my duties as a 
daughter—^to making you happy: ^nd 1 know, deaicst 
mother, that in so doing I shall be liapjiier than 1 e\er 
have been, or ever should have been. Uiifppy in anotlicr 
way—m a way that God has appointed for me, and not 
myself; and that is much better, for God is wiser—oh, so 
very mmfii wiser than we! ^^Will it not be so, dear mother; 
shall we not be very happy together?” 

Honour paused and gazed into her mother’s face ^vith 
lier large, beautiful eyes full of emotion, though not ol 
tears. Tears, however, were in the mother’s eyes as 
she lifted the trembling hand which she pressed to her 
lips, and Honour Continued:— ^ 

“But, mother dear, you must promise me one or two 
things: firstly, you must cease to be anxious about me, 
foy^ indeed, as 1 told you before, there is no cause for 
anxiot;^ on mj account, ll is oidy while the mind is 
wavering and tossed about that wd a?e unhappy; only 
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whilst 9 single regret reiltiaiiis, a single lofoging aAier ^at 
which God has forbidden to ns^ are we unhappy; but 


wmcJi u-od nas twouioen to ns^ are we unnap^y; but 
when the mind is calm, is submissiTe, when we can eon- 
sciention&ly say, * I haye given up all; thy wiH and not 
mine be done, ’ then that which was dark becomes light, the 
diffi^t becomes eafiyr and the tmeertain assure^ then 
there is notlung left hut to advance straight forward in 
peace, and even perhaps in great joy. This is what X 
^eel at nresent, and you, dearest mother, must feel it 
with m^ an(T you aaust still strengthen mo as you hate 
hitherto done; and Ihoro than this, you must cease to he 
anxious for me, for that you are so I can see plainly 
enough. Yes, dear mother, you press my hand; you 
confess ; you have not faith in me; you have seen so 
much weakness in me that you cannot believe in my 
strength. Ah! what can I do to prove to you that I 
am contented, that I am happy! Believe this, my 
mother. There is, therefore, no need for anxiety; 
nothing but happiness lieg before us—^happiness in our 
united affection, in our friendship, in our love for each 
other, for there is nothing in this world to compare with 
the affectionate, confiding intercourse of mother and 
dau£»hter; th^re is no friendship,* no love like it. Yes, 
of this I feel s«re: awiew life lies before us, a better life 


than the old one, because it will be so much truer; and if 
1 can only see you looking as care-free as you used to 
do, then, indeed, I sliall be happy; very, very happy! 

“ But then, dear mother,” continued she, in a tone of 
less exultation, ** 1 have to ask from you a sacrifioe; 
perhaps it is selfish, but 1 hope not—I think not. Do 
not let us return to I^orthbridge. Tliere is something 
very painful to me in the thought of returning thither. 
There we should a^ain fall into the old routine; and seeing 
the same people, and living among the,same old scenes, 
would recall daily and hourly old associations to keep 
alive old habits; habits of mind, trains of thought I mean, 
from which I must dissever myself if X#^ould live up to 
the new and better knowledge which I have acquired*; 
The trials which Go^ ordains for u8 we must bear, Jbo 
they ever so painfel, hut those of which 1 speak are not 
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lib trials; ^ put tliein from us; it is a dut^ which 
ws ow^ to ourselves.” 

^ I do ndt wish,” eonrittued sho, ttfter a |MkUse, “ to 
saeet Frederick's—Mr. Honock's Iriends,” said she, eor* 
meeting h^rif, and wirii a peculiar tone of voice, which 
her xnothtf well un^eAtood; very p^inM 

aend unpleasant. Therefore I have thought if yon would 
oonsent, and if it were not asking too great a sacrifice, 
titat we would not return to Northbridge at aU. ^ Liet uv 
go abroad for the sammet; let us quite change the scene, 
and you will see how 1 shall rise aWe that which has 
made me so unliappy; and what a beautiful new life will 
begin for us both. 1 mean from this time to put myself 
as it were, to school again; in fact we arc schobvs all our 
life long; hut 1 mean literally what 1 say. I shall stud^ 
hard; 1 shall read none but solid, improving works, so 
that I may strengthen my mind, so that the heart may 
not run riot in very idleness, as women's foolish hearts 
too often do. * Love in idleness' has a deeper meaning 
than people think, therefore I will not he idle. I will 
work hard, and give a purpose to my life, and in this way 
I shall be very happy. 1 feel something of this happiness 
already; and this 1 believe seriously, that thbre is nothing 
better for us than to have to overcome somo enemy—some 
weakness or besetting siu; for if we seek in sincerity to 
overcome, strength is given to us, and one victory over 
ourselves iftfittfes ns many others. In this way there is 
no fear of sliding backwards, because at every step for¬ 
ward additional strength is g;iven for the next. Is it not 
so, beloved mother?” 

“Bless you, my child!” said the mother in reply, 
bless you for those words, for this assurance of strength; 
but have you ever thought that God ih his wisdom may 
‘tee meet to try ypu still further, to lay yet other burdens 
upon you—^upon us both?” 

“What does this mean?” exclaimed Honour, with a 
^ashing cheekwhat now trial is there? for such your 
l^rd^ imply. Tell me all. ^ Let me know the worst. It 
IcanDot be so veir sbvere since yoia are spared to me.” 

I llonour looked into her mother's fiice, and it seemed 




* to Ler OA if beloyed ootmteHooeO had at once heqme 

twentj' years oldeiK every Ime seemed^ fcuroved^ a deejp 
palkr overspread it, and the hps quivered. 

** 0^ gracious Fath^ in Heaveu!*’ exclarmed Hoiumr, 
** be merciful |o as!^ Tell hie, my ijiother, are yeu ill, or 
whq| fearful calanllty ib impeudiug. But fear met for ihuS. 
I am stroiiiger than you think. 1 -will, with God’s aid, 
help you to bear it, be it what it may.” 

•« ** G(^ will strengthen you to bear Gils, as he baa 
strengtneiio(f you tij^ear other sorrows,” baid^hemother^ 
speaking Gowly from her unwillingness to reveal tidmga 
for whi^ she knew her daughter to be wholly unpre¬ 
pared; **but 1 feared to tell you, because I would not 
wiUing]}^ have added oUc feather’s weight to your 
^troubles. But I keep you in suspense. Yes, my child,, 
you have yet other troubles to bear. Nerve yourself amd 
be strong. We lia^e lost, my darling, our comfortable 
htGe income: the firm of Harnman and Payne has become 
bankrupt; and thus, not «n]y is my auiiuity gone, but 
your two thousand pounds. My child, how can you bear 
this? Oh! it is more on your account than my own that 
1 am distressed!” 

Honour made no reply: this intelligoncc was to her like 
a thunderclapf Foi* the moment she felt stunned, and 
all tho gloomy weight of poverty seemed efushing her 
brain. Steiner causes fhan tho indulgence of her ewn 
wishes would now compel them to give up their imbser 
pleasant and comfortable hoq;)e, which but 
befoi 0 her own inclinatious bad advocated. noMFpferent 
was the aspect which every thing now seemed to arear! 
There was no romance im poverty; she understood too 
well the realities life for any such delusion; apd tliough 
she appeared outwardly calm, her mother’s tidings had 
fallen on lier spiiit with a crushing weight. 

Her mother, however, who had expected a more visible 
effect from her communication, seeing her thus apporentiy 
self-possessed, continued in a calmer t(Ste heneU. ^ 

** Yes, it is a very dreadfal thing for us who have now 
no other dependence than your poor godmother’s legacy, 
forty pounds a yettr. Most unfortunate wAs it that your 
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-^or, dear .father, left his m 6 ne 7 in this old hotise of 
hasiaeBSv instead of investing it whereat would have been 
but, then, he had such confidence in them; and 1 
limd 08 soon have expected the Bank of England to fail 
ftheir firm. You know it was only two^or three years 
d tk&t Mr. Payne had thirty thdhsand jiounds fror^ his 
"t^’s uncle, all which, it was said, was to gp into tho 
l>usuiesa; but, instead of that, it now turns out that this 
money is settled upon her and the children, |o that, 
though a bfinkrupt, he leaves the bus^iess, still a wealthy 
^ man; and they are all gone into Soutn Wales, where she 
baa an estate. 1 do not know if one can altogether- 
^iame Mrs. Payne, as many people do, for not giving all 
mp to the creditors; fur there are si\ childreok^ and, as 
Mr. Bellairs says, by this money she may enable her hus-« 
band again to enter trade and make a good fortune; and 
even, perhaps, if he is so dispose^, to pay somethmg 
handsome to his creditors; whereas, if she gave up every 
penny, and reduced them all to beggary, it would be no 
reat matter amongst the claimants, for the house has 
liled to the amount of two hundred thousand pounds, 
has been a dreadful thing, dear Honour, agd has caused 
4he ruin of many, many families. I could not teU you at 
the time, dearest, for it was just aftSr we dame here, and 
vhen^u^Were so ill. Mrs. Woodley wrqjj^e and told mo 
that there were some suspicion^ of the bouse: that was 
the first intimation 1 had; and then in Januaiy, when the 
payment was not made as psual, I wrote to Mr. Jiarriman 
begging him to remit me the money here, but of course not 
hinting of what 1 had heard, lie sent me the money 
immediately, and wrote saying, that, owing to great 
failures abroad, they would be compelled to stop payment, 
but that, considering the hardness of my case, they at 
oiioe made this remittance to me. The next week t^cir 
bankruptcy was gazetted. Of course, everybody at North- 
bridge Knew our altered circumstances, but 1 took cai c 
Illicit no hini of il'1*eached you, for I thought that at that 
Pffioio it would have been the death of you.’* 

Honour prested^her mother’s hdhd, but spoke not, and 
her mother cdofiliued;— * 
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• ** I am conTineed that some knowledge of this must 
liaTo reached Frede^ck Horrocks^ and that this* is ^e true 
osplanation of his conduct. And, darling, as I am now ^ 
speaking of him, I may as well tell you ^at he lias left 
Northhridge, and is now settled son^ewhere in Warwick-^ 
shir^; they say he Ba» entered into partnership with* a 
solicitor there. And if I am right, dear Honour, in my 
belief as td his mereenary views, it is a blessing that you 
jrere not united to him before this loss of property oc¬ 
curred, dr yodrs might have been a miserable life; he had 
no generous, noble IlfiFection fur you, and such a unimi 
could not have been happy. Ah, you are weeping, dar- 
lirg! Well, I do not object to tears; they will relieve 
* you; onl]^ lay your dear head on my shoulder, mid let 
me suppoit you, and 1 will go on; for 1 have had a deal 
to do, as you may imagine; and now that the ice is 
once broken, as I m|.y say, and you know the worst, it 
will be a great relief to me to unburden my heart to 
you.” . 

**Ah! I ought to have home all this heavy burden 
with you, my rnolher!’* said Honour, sorrowfully. 

** All in good time, my dear child,” returned her mo¬ 
ther, speaking more cheerfully. ** But you must not be 
cast do\^n, for»a nei# path of life seems opening to ns; 
hut I will tell^you of that presently; there are otiier 
things which 1 must spcfik of first. When 1 saw that 
my anmiitv was gone, that we liad lost those means 
which enabled us to live so handsomely and so indepffli- 
dently, and with them all prospect of anj after proyislon 
for you, and that^Jiterally, we had nothing your 

poor godmother^B money, I determined our 

house at Northhridge, to which pi 
reasons, as you stfy, it was undesir 
Mr. Boy dell Grainger took our 
hanjs—you know he always admire 
thing was sold by auction, and sold mue 
expected. Mr. Boydell Grainger Ibon^t things 
which suited the house, anch Mr. Wbodley very Jindljr^ 
toi^ the business management of evdrythi^ ouh^self. 
Everybody was kiifd; the T^ftllaSw- and 
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Woodleys nrrote very kind letters to nje. 2 shiJd show 
tbem to you some day. I hardly kaenv that wo had 
so Qiiany friends. Several of our poor neighbours bought 
HtUe artieles at the sale, because they said that they 
would have something which had belonged to the Mild- 
n3a;^s« Poor Sally Eandal has 4hb eat/ and old Mrs. 
Higgs bought Dickey; she paid fifteen shilUngs for him 
and the cage; I coidd not have behoved that she had so 
much money to spend; but Mrs Woodley says that the 
old lady isoaehghted with her purchase, and thai Dickey 
hangs in her little parlour wiiwow between her red cur- 
tajens, and looks quite smart, but what affected me most 
of all was, that poor old Job Wood wrote to me here to 
say that if fi>e-and-twenty pounds which he Ivad saved 
would be of any service to us, we should have it, and h^ 
would never tiouble us about it while he hved; for he 
said, poor man, that nothing was too much wlucli he 
could do for us, and everybody was so anxious about 
you, darling, and even the hchool-ohildren, Mrs Turn- 
mins said, spoke of you continually, and. many of them 
cried when they heard that you were not coming back 
and would never teach them again ” 

A sentiment of tender yet pleasing regret passed 
through the heart of Honour. ‘‘Poor, dear children’ " 
she said, in a low voice, and hoi mother continued — 
Yes, dear, people were very kmd; and it was m the 
midst of all that trouble, some little consolation to see 
riiat there were kmd and genuine hearts m the world; 
never^eWs it was altogether a sad anxious tune, as you 
for me, and you so lU.” 

**lput 1 am now well,** mteriupted Honour, raising 
jber head from her mother’s bosom, **aiid had I only 
Mmown a|ji tbie before I should have Weed myself 1 
^ < 9 ki]yjoe«ded the #notive. We women so often onl^ need 
^ mo^e to rouse ourselves, when without it wo droop 
in scnMental sorrow, and are a burden to ourselves and 
You tIiII see now, dearest mother, that I am 
gbroDg-—now, with God’s help, it is my turn to care for 
yon—to wbrk for jfcu,” • 

^ ** Yes/’ contmued her mother, withbut replying to kei 
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words, ** it was An Anxious timeMl>ut 1 pitt 
xny trust in Ood, and He, my cUuling, is ever a faitfafol v 
friend; He, 1 beiieve, will never fbrsake ua But X most 
now proceed wiik v^t 1 have farther to commonioate. 
Oneedenu^, wjicin X was very much out of spirits, and aU 
tlie laere so becattse*! Vas fbrced to keep eTeryihmg*to 
myself, X ira'Ote to Hr. Wilbraham, and told him exactly 
bow ouroimin stood, and asked bis advice. I do not know 
exactly why ^1 wrote to him, unless it was that yoor 
fatiier had so high Jn c^inion of him, and hd knew outt* 
oircumstances so well, and as it has tamed out, 1 think X 
was right in so doing. He was then on the northern 
eircuit, and my letter was sent after him, and lay sente* 

* where foissome little time before it reached him, so that 
i did not get his answer till about a fortnight ago. But 
even in this very delay there seems to me a providence, 
as 1 will tell you. It‘appears that after he left York, 
professional business took him to the residence of a friend 
of his, a Mr. Elworthy, of Wast Hall; somewhere on the 
borders of Westmoreland. Now, as I said before, my 
letter reached him there, and as he and this Mr. Elworthy 
seem to be ^d*and confidential friends, as well as for 
ether reasons, which I will tell you presently, its contents 
were fully disctissed between them. Mr. Wilbraham re* 
presented this Jlifr. Elworthy to be a man of high cha* 
ractcr and great wealth, Although of singularly secluded 
liabits. He lives very quietly mi his estate, and hi^ de¬ 
voted himself for many years, Jndeed since the ^ 
his wife, to the improvement of his tenants and wA poor 
people about him. He has very liberal and etdij^leiCned 
views on education, and having successfully estahli^ied 
a hoy’s school sot^e years since on his estate, is about to 
establish one for girls also. He has built a school-house, 
to 'N^ich is attached a cottage for the Vnistress; he wi$ 
pay a hundred a year, besides which there will be fibo 
bouse rent-free, with a garden, and a H^e croft ibr the ^ 
keep of a cow.** 

Honour sighed, and her mother ren^king it, ebsmted, 

** You fibink, my belowid, that this is very hUUe. It \ 
is so, no doubt, bift for my part I have lotkbd alt to 
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long that J am accustomed to it; nay, cati ovtea tea 
sometlmig attractive in it. Mr. Wjlbraham trrites mo 
thivt Ihe cottage is extremely pretty; the cotmtiy round 
beautiful, and the people amongst vrhom vre should 
simple and kind in^heir manners. Inhere haVe h^en, of 
e(Airs6, many applicants for the iritUation; not a clergy¬ 
man or dissenting mmister for many miles round but has 
some candidate to recommend; none however have come 
up to all his requirings; for, as I told you before, he has 
vevy exaltiMi notions of what a teach^ ought to b*e—even 
a teacher for the poor.” 

Again Honour sighed; and Mrs. Mildmay, without 
appearing to notice it, continued:— 

**Mt. Wilbraham laid my letter before hire, warmly 
recommending you, dear Honour, and myself, and tha» 
so successfully that Mr. Elworthy himself inclosed a 
letter in one from Mr. Wilbraham, offering us tho situa¬ 
tion if we chose to accept it. Mr. Wilbraham, who 
writes in the kindest manne**, and who 1 believe to be 
sincerely our friend, most strongly advises itand here 
Mrs. MUdmay opened her desk, and taking out the two 
letters, put them in her daughter’s hand, 

*'Eead theiny” said she, **and you shall decide. I have 
done nothing definite, for 1 wrotB to both gentlemen, 
saying that it must rest with you entirely, and that as 
soon as you were sufficiently recovered, I would lay the 
proposal before you. Therefore, read them, my love, and 
I tlniik you will agree vuth me that we ought to accept 
the offisr; for then, at oS. events, we shall have a little 
iudependence, although we may have to work for it, and 
that amoi^ strangers.” 

^ Honour read the letters, and decided as her mother 
had already done. * 
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^ it WM Astonishing how little the loss of income seemed 
a^t ^ mind of the younger woman. The motive 
jjf esertibn, as ^e herself had foretold, raised her above 
hmr fbrmer enfitCDliifg sorrows. ]Sk> well-constituted mind 
ban prostrate itself long before one* idea; it may be 



Wiired to the duet for $k time, b^t e reaction vUl teh^ 
place, and it then z^iseB itself with more than it^ ordt- 
uarj force;, as if to compensate itself for its late ahaset* 
moot. Honour’s soul seemed now to breathe a purer 
and a more brooiagf atmosphere, and her whole being 
was as if renordted. • * • • 

ItVas soon settled that they should immediately 
remoro to the north, and enter upon their new duties. 
There was, therefore, no tinie to sit with folded hands 
and drooping*head, wondering upon the painful past; 
both mother and da^hter, in the midst of occupations, 
looked, a-> it were, only upwards and onwards, and cheer¬ 
fulness and hope, which had been strangers to them for 
^any moq|)lis, now again found entrance into their hearts, 
a«d began to beam upon their countenances. Hind and 
body were ohke regaining healtli. 

At this wholesome ^oint we must leave them for the 
present, and return to that same April evening when we 
saw them first. ^ f 
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CHAPTJIE II. 


WniLax Mrs. Mildinay and lier dai<glitcf were, oh Ithat 
April evening, airanging their plans and discussing 
their future prospects, 'which were as new to Honour as 
t)iey were unexpected by her; ami whilst much thought 
was expended on the letter which w^s that* same oicmug 
written to Mr. EJworthy, accepting tue situation of village 
sehool-mlstress in Wa^l'ind-dale, another family circle 
was gathered round their fireside tea-table, busy also 
with their futuie life, prospects, and plans, tending 
towards this same Mr. El worthy’-—^towards this saiutt 
Waj land-dale. 

This latter family partv, wliich is met at Woodbury, a 
small country town in Wni wickshire, has a very bright 
external aspect Iteconbist^ of Mis Dutton, a hand¬ 
some, middle-aged, and most lespectahle widow lady, and 
her four daughters. Of the«e four daughteis, all hand¬ 
some 'W'omen, the two oldest aie already mariicd. 

Mrs. Duttqp is a managing woman with d small income. 
IIci* husband held a government situation, which was 
obtained through the influence of a remote aristociatic 
cousin, among the collateral hianchcs of whose faroil} the 
name of Francis Dutton may he fomid in the peeiage. 
After the death of her husband, Mrs. Dutton lemoied to 
Woodbury, his native place, and on lus claims to rank, 
took a high position among the gentry of the neighbour¬ 
hood. Fthe visited a great deal; her inclinations led her 


^0 tliis, as well as what she considered her duty to wauls 
llllier slandeily-poitioned daughters **She dicsscd well, 
W]Mi sho held^ also to be her duty to them, and in 
i^ard for her many mateinal virtues, was man yin g off 
^Sfr daughters as much to her own satisfaction as to the 
of hfer ac^aintancc. 

L ^ The hd^Koess of Mrs. D^itton’s life was, and had heeis 


r th^ marrying th^e daughters. She had 

le natum solicitude of a mother on *this subject, hesidea 


i 



tisriaSQ^ 

•Wbich, sbe entered kto all the jojs, feare, epitements^ 
!tDd final triumphs her daughters" courtships ^ith the 
deepest interest, living over in them her own youthM 
da} s. The history of each daughter’s heart was to her 
like a new novel, in which the rcajjer is willing to be 
plunged into tlie dedpefet seas of uncertainty and heWil- 
deimcnt, so that the heroine is hut lewarded at lost 
marrying the richest of all her suitors 

Of the marritiges of th« elder daughters a word must 
be said hlr. Bca^hamp, the husband of the eldest^ 
although meiely a surgeon, Lad an extensive country 
practice, and made a large income, and it was through 
him that Mr. Cartwright, the husband of the second 
• daughter^had been introduced to tlie family. Mr. Cart¬ 
wright was only one remov^ from a baronetcy, and though 
he was—even Mrs. Button as obliged secretly to confess 
it—a coarse-minded jman, and though his wife was not 
happy, yet these were only flaws in the matrimonial 
prize, winch, as she avciTipd, never was perfect, never 
came up altogether a piize. So she talked proudly of 
her ‘‘daughter Cartwiight’s cairiago,” and of “her 
son-in-Uw, Mr. Cartwright, the nephew of Sir Peter, 
and looked forward to the time when her other daughters^ 
Natalie and Bllinor^“the pretty Elhnor Button,” as 
she was called, might furnish her with other means of 
Belf-e\altation. • 

And now the pretty Ellinpr was sought in marriage. 
Alas! poor Mrs. Button! she was considerably disap- 
pomted ou this occasion. Euinor, who was so pictty, 
was wooed and willing to be won by no person ot more 
elevated rank or station than the new young partner in 
the old law firm^of Cheatham and Bragg, solicitors of 
Woodbury. Mrs. Button made resistance for some time* 
but Jifr. Cartwright overruled her objections; he decidedly 
favoured the match; and the pretty Ellinor was invited 
to spend a week at Fircoates, the residemoe of the Cart¬ 
wrights, where Mr. Frederick Ilorrock:^ the *young law¬ 
yer, came to dine very frequently. Whetl BHuior^iithelis- 
fere, returned home, k was soon understdod that Mm. 
Button must give her consent; and accordingly 
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party of which I Bpoke was assembled this same bright 
April evening to meet the gentleman fior the first time as 
SHUnor^s accepted lover. 

I have spoken of Mrs. Dutton's daughters as being 
«|lenderly portioned; ,tbat is true; and yet, had this lady 
iiad twenty daughters instead ofrfdur, she would, soon 

t te married them all, and married them well, according 
the world's opinion. The reason of thi*} was that the 
whole world believed, on her* confident assurance, that 
they would inherit the large proptfty of their Uncle 
Blworthy, in the North of England. ^ The good people of 
Woodbury, therefore, always spoke of I\lrs, Dutton’s daugh¬ 
ters as heiresses, and as such the attentions and the kmd- 
nesses which they received from everybody weue untold; 
they had presents without eijd; they were invited to 
every party and pic-nic winch took place throughout the 
year; they were courted, admire^, and fiattered; iu 
short, they were the most popular young ladies in Wood- 
hury. . ' . . 

So confident was the public opinion with regard to the 
golden prospects of the Duttons, that even tradespeople, 
who would not have trusted a poor, honest man's daugli- 
ter to the amount of twenty shillings, vied with each 
otiier as to who should have the la(i''gest amount in his 
books agamst them. And although the bills for Mrs. 
Cartwright'^ wedding-clothes ^4ere not yet paid, yet it 
would be very edifying to see how assiduously e\er 3 hody 
would press wedding purchases upon Mrs. Dutton, as soon 
as it was generally known that the pretty Ellinor was to bo 
married to Mr. Uorrocks, the new partner in the old firm 
of Cheatham and Bragg-—Mr. Bragg having retired with 
a hundred thousand pounds, as it was said. 

The advent of Mr. Frederick IIorroo£:s, with his hand¬ 
some person and popular manners, as one who was 
betvmCorUi to divide profits with old Cheatham, caused, 
some six months before, a vast excitement in Woodbury, 
Lespecially sCmon^the mothers and daughters there. It 
^ight,indeod be said, in soarcely a metaphorical sense, 
that lie was received by the ladies*with open arms. 
was immediately as popular as the Ddttons tbemaehes. 
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Cliefttham gave dinners to introduce him to the gentle* 
men of the neighh<)^rhood, and these dinners^ of^ourse> 
led to a great deal of visiting and gaiety, in which,, as a 
natural eonsequence, the Buttons, the Bejiuehamps, and 
the Cartwrights were included. , 

Mr. Cartwright, Whose property had been, one wAy atid 
anottier, in the hands of Messrs. Cheathom and BraggP 
for many a long year, showed very eai‘ly a decided inten¬ 
tion of favouring the young solicitor, and, as I have said, 
a prodigious mtimace grow up between thorn,•undi r the 
fostering care of w^iich Ellmor’s lovc-alfair prospered 
immensely. 

But before the little woiid of Woodbury began even 
* to gossip,about the pretty Ellinor Button and Mr. Fre¬ 
derick llorrocks, that youijg man, who was gioatly elated 
by his new prospects, was for a time considerably per¬ 
plexed by an old loyc-eiigagcmcnt into which he now 
lit rsunded liiinself he had entered very unadvisedly. True, 

iss ]\lildmay luvcd him—one time ho believed that ho 
loved JiCr. 

What fools young men are!” exclaimed he to him¬ 
self, when he now lecalled his passionate vows and pro¬ 
testations, aii(T bethought himself of all the ardent lettei's 
Jic had writfcni» lie •tlioiiglit, too, heartless young man 
tliougli ho was, how good, and sweet, and lo\ely was 
Honour, and how little shti deserved such treatment, how 
little she expected it. For the moment ho was almost 
staggered. Then, on the otligr hand, the gaieties of 
Woodbury, the golden prospects of the Buttons, the 
fascinations of the pretty Ellinor, th 9 unmistakable 
purport of Mr. (/artwriglit’s friendship, operated like 
magic upon him, loosenixig, as it were, £very old bond'— 
and l^e resolved to*bo free. And though ho should be a 
villam, and though he should break tlicjioart of Honour 
Milxmiay, and though it was a caso for a duel or for an 
action for breach ot promise of marriage, yet many & 
man was a 'Mllain, and Honour had nexiher ^atlicr nor 
brother to call him out; nor licre she and her mothtr th^ 
people to make the affair public in a court of law^ Ko! 
on all those points he was safe. The questioii lay between 
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JtioMolf and his oonscience: it liung, as it were, in a 
baianep. Miss MiMmaj had prope|:ty, but she was no 
lieiress; she was quite as lovely as EUinor Dutton, 1)ut 
then she was no heiress; the question hung, ab 1 said, 
in a balance. At,length it l^ame suddenly decided. 
JThe 'dubious state of Messrs, didrriman and Payne's 
daffalrs was one of those professional secreth which was 
confided to Mr. Frederick Iforrocks soon after he became 
associated in Ibis law-firm. With the ruin of llarriman 
aud Payne, which the lawyers coi^idered to be ine\ it- 
ahle. Honour Mildmay and her mother would become 
penniless. 

• Therefore, before tliis great commercial bankrn]>tcy was 
dreamed of by the public, the true woman's hc^^Tt of poor 
Honour Mildmay received a deep wound. Her lose., 
without assigning any reason, excepting a paiade of liis 
own unwortliiness, of which he prqfcsscd hinibelf to have 
been long aware, begged to restore to her the faith bhe 
liad plighted to him. Tlie blow was lihe that of a 
.thunderbolt. Pride and wounded a%.etion, nevertheless, 
austained her for the moment. The plighted troth, so 
unworthily bestowed, was retaken with apparent equani¬ 
mity, but then slie sank prostrate, and to her agonized 
find outraged feelings, death alone'seemc^l lier rduge. 

If the BcUairs, and the Walpoles, and the Woodltja— 
friendo of the Wildmays at Noi’thhridge—wore full of iu- 
dignatioii at the false-heartodiicss of Frederick lloi rocks, 
who, like Xlonour, was a native of their town, though I)o 
had of late years lived in Loudon, still his uncle, who 
had brought him up, was a man of eoiisiderahle conse¬ 
quence in the place, and as he did not seriously resent his 
nephew’s breach of faith, neither did they quarrel with 
him on that account. The Bellairs, the Wnipolcs, and 
•the Woodleys, y*sited with the llorrocks as usual, satisfy¬ 
ing themselves by showing an increase of ]>oi sonal kind¬ 
ness to Mrs. ;^1il(^Inny and her daughter, during the short 
time thej remained there, and by remarking whenever 
the fSubjcct was meiitionsil among themselves, ** Voot 
‘Honour Mildmay!^ she was shamefully used by Frederick 
Zlorrocks; and if she had had a hruthbr he would not h4vo 
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fiiired to have done so. But, however, ho was not worthy 
of her, and that is od« consolation.’* • 

It is always easy for mere lookers-on to cemsole them- 
aeh ca for other people’s troubles, even those of their best 
friends. Still Mrs. Milduiay and hei; daughters saw no¬ 
thing but kindness on* tliclr countenances and ih the 
behaviour of those who surrounded them, and leaving'^ 
Noitbbndge as they did socm after, in coll'^equenco of 
ITonoui’s ilhijs^, they took with them no sentiment but 
that of the earnest ^rapatby of their fiiends^ and the 
Icttcis 'vsliich Mrs. Mildmay afterwards roocivod from 
them, on the loss of her property, only tended to strengthen. 

^ tills belief. 

* These «circumstances occurring however at least a 
hundred and fifty miles frym Woodbury were wholly kn- 
knowu to the good people there. Tredorick Ilorroeks 
came amongst them Jroin London as a young bachelor 
with a lieart at his own disposal. lie said that he was 
iiec; Mr. Caitwright hv‘gaii to manoeuvre, the htUe town 
began to talk, and in an astonisblngly shoit time the 
pietty Ellinoi and all her family woie impatient for tbe 
pioposal, A| a matter of course, it came. » 

It had bG»n made in form to the mother this meming 
—it was a for/li, for they all understood one au- 

orlicr; and non# on this paiticular (.veiling, Mr. Ficdeiick 
llonocks drinks tea with* the Dutton family for the first 
tipii, as the openly accepted lover of the pretty Ellinor. 
Tlic inarijcd daughters were t|jeie. The two husbands 
v\(‘U' to come latoi in the evening, although it was possi¬ 
ble that they might not come at all, for Mr. Beauchamp 
was very little at home, and Mr. Cartwright seldom went 
tv here his wife wa^, least of all to her mother V, to whom 
lie had very early ceased to show any regard, tho eaus^ 
of vbUich coolness will bo mentioned o^ervvards; never¬ 
theless, birs. Dutton coniiaucd to behave to him as the 
most amiable of mothers-ln-law, spoakiii|f of hup invari¬ 
ably as her “ soii-m-law Mr. Cartwright,” aufl nJaguify- 
iiig his prospective advantages fiom his unc.lc Peteh 
and most religiously shutting her eyes against al^ his de¬ 
fects,. He would not, indeed, have been at all expecited ^ 
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night excepting on account of Frederick ilorrocke’ visif^« 
Mre. CartVrigUt epoke* therefore, oflufidently of her 
handle coming, and Mrs. Dutton had lobster salad for 
supper, which was a favouiito dish with that gentleman. 

The tea was ii(\w read); the water hubhhiig in the 
bsuiihiome uiu, and the silver tea*ecfviee on the best tray, 
while the table was covered with cakes and iinitHns, and 
marmalade, and the most delicate bread and butter; foi 
though it was but a family party, yet the occasion was 
rather cesfemoiiial. * 

Mrs. Dutton wore one of the host of her many best 
i^ilk gowns, and had a profusion of white French satin 
rihbon on her cap. »She looked leally handsome as she 
sat, tall and gracious, in lier large crimson «tliair, w ith 
her feet on a fool stool, watehmg her )ct unmatiiuiO- 
Dially-ciigagcd daughter Natalie, prcpanug tea. 

At that moment the door opeped, and Ellmoi, with 
her long, dark ringlets droophig to her bosom, cnteied 
the room leaning on her lo^cr’b aim. The two joung 
people had been walking together in the garden, for the 
evening ut Woodbuiy had been as waim and splendid as 
at Hastings, and they seemed now to jbiing into the 
room with them a feeling of fre'^h air. 

“Well, my love,” said Hrs. Dhttoii fo Ellinor, when 
they tv CIO all seated at the table, “ha^e 30U told Mr. 
Uorrocks about your uncle ElWorthyf” 

“Not one sellable,” said Elliuor, laughing. 

“Naughty girl!” repjicd her mother. 

“I thought we could do it so much bcttei altogether,’' 
said Elhnor. “Caroline can tell about her visit, which 
was so comical; and you mamma, must tell Frederick 
nbout that liuiiid Air. Richard Elw^rthy. I never can 
^Ntor his name! All 1 shall tcU is, that our revered 
tmcle Elworthy^is an eccentric old man, as cioss a<> pos¬ 
sible; that ho has a guat rambling estate consisting 
of pci|^bog imd •slou) sheep-walks in Waylaud-^dule; 
that th^^maurthcic is so bad that, when 1 was them 
' last,! it rained for^a wholcsthrec weeks without ceasing 
that thero are horrid caves and ‘pots,’ as they are call^ 
in the neighbourhood of Wa»t-Wn)laiul, which is where 



He Bred, and iAiat he makes everybody go and. see them, 
as if they were the*most beautiful things in creation; 
that the people there are as rude as savages, and do 
nothing but knit, both men and women, and that our 
excellent uncle ^ has schools where he tries to civilise 
tliera^and where he takds you every other day; ancf that 
1 never was so tired in all my life as when I was there 
last; and mamma was obliged to set off and come away 
before her viijt was ended, lest, as she said, 1 should 
aifroiit him, hut in i^hty because she was as tired as I 
was.” 

“Nonsen*«e!” said Mrs. Dutton, laughing. “Yon 
must not believe a word she skys, Mr. Horrocks. My 
^brother Eiworthy is a fine original character, and the 
iffnst benevolent man living not one of your alms-giving 
philanthropists, but one who has the real well-being ol 
tho poor about him ah heart, and who spends a deal of 
money to promote it; though I must confess that many 
of his schemes are chimeric^, as is so often the case with 
your poetical-minded reformers, and Mr. Elworthy is 
one of thcsel” 

“OnlythmJ!” exclaimed EHiuor, interrupting her 
mother, “ot his beiic\ olcneo towards his savages being 
so great ato ufnke him try to persuade mamma, after 
Emma’s marriage, to take Natalie and me to manage 
his gills’ schools for him! *1 never heard of such a thing! 
And if it had not been our uncle Elworthy’s scheme, 
how affronted we should all hav% been!” 

“ You billy child!” returned her mother, ** ivheu I get 
you all otf my hands, I’ll go and manage his schools fos* 
him. There is nothing that I shquld like better than to 
be settled down f^r tho remainder of my life in that 
beautiful place. It is really a noble estate, Mr. Horrocks! ” 
said (be, “and such shooting! With^y brother-in- 
law’s management, Le must have at least seven or eight 
thousand a year, and the old tenants life oi^ at mer<t! 

/ nominal rents. However, ho does not spend much, $o^ 
that what is lost on the one hand is B%ved on the of^er, 
and it will be all the better for my girls one of these 
^ days, Xt is a beautiful place, Mr. Horrochi, 4|uitc a 

• _ -I- 
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little tersitory, for Aeariy the whole of Wajkuid-dafe 
helo&g;s to him. The wpper part 'Vkf this dale is called 
Wast* Wayland; and there, on devated j^round, stands the 
house, Wast Hall. It would be a Tory fine place if it 
were kept up, but he only occupies a^part of it; the 
principal rooms have been shlit ever since his ,wife*s 
death—^in fact, have never been finished. The situation 
of the llall is very sttiking, as 1 said. Behind it, and 
screeamff it from the north, lies a high hill called Uibblc- 
thwaite Fell, on the foot, as it wore^of which stands Wast 
Hall. Tliis Hihbluthwaite Fell may he considei ed le&s as ^ 
the termination of the hdls which inclose the valley, than 
as the majestic commencement ol a wild district vi hich runs , 
«ko(rthward from this point, consisting of savage glens amt 
black rocky moorland, in the depths of which lie cavSs, 
and that wild druidical scenery of which Mr. lUworthy is 
BO fond, and to which, as EUinoa sa} s, ho drags all his 
visitors, poor man, without any mercy. But as to 
Wayland»dale itself, if jou«know anythmg of the York 
shire dides in general, you will know wl^t it is, only 
that Wayland is perhaps the most secluded*, as it is cer- 
iainly the loveliest of them all. I am ^mewhat of an 
enthusiast,’’ said AfTs. Button, a^logetically; if 1 
an artist, I should certainly be a landsSapo painter, and 
Wayland'dale would furnish hcautifuh subjects foi my 
pencil. There is the beck, *as they call it, that is the 
rocky stream winding along the bottom, >\ith its lesser 
tributaries collected firqm the peaty morasses on the fell- 
lieads, as they are called, and which run gurgling down 
the broken stony sides of the hills, bordered with alders 
imd a^ trees, and which, as in most of these dales, form 
fhe boundary lines of proprietorship, each farm being 
inelosed between giB and gill—for these little streams, in 
the dialect of ^hat country, are called gills; hut as Air. 
Elwmilijowtis the greater part of the Dale, this division 
has xgfypnoBlpnly to the tenants. I know all the people 
in to for X made a point of becoming in some 
^ ntouro petsoiiaBy acqusfinted with them; but I eimikOt 
aay that i 'like tom much. Their manners are simple 
tmd votf ohl-fiashioned, X should think the most primi-^ 
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tive ill ihe kingdom, and tkeir dialeet sometking like tke 
Loi^land Scotch. Ifr. Elworthj eaXU the dudeoi pure 
Euglibh, and has I bdiere studied it much—^he has 

a great turn that way. But the people, with all their 
fiimplicitj, hare^ a vast amount of cusming in them, and 
havc/ound out the way* of imposing dreadfully on*podr 
Mr. Elworthy.** 

Ml. Frederick Horrocks, who was really interested 
in hearing of* one, from whom he hoped to derive a 
great advantage at iSbme future time, requested Mrs. 

> Button to give him the history of this their excellent 
xelati^e. 

• Mrs. Button had pleasure in gratifying him, for there 
was nothiifg which she liked better than speaking of Mr. 
iSlworthy and the Wast-Wayland property. 

“ I’he grandfather of the present Mr. Elworthy,’* said 
she, hcgiiiiiing in trie historic style, *‘had tiio sons, 
William and Kichard. William, the eddest, the father of 
our Mr. Ehvorthy, iulierited^ the Wayland-dale property} 
'where he continued to reside till his death; Kichard, the 
second son, like the prodigal of the gospel, took the por< 
tion uliieli fellsto his share and i^cut to London. He was 
a bum spendthrift; i^arried, somewhat late in life, a 
woman witliout property; died and left a son, his only 
child, penniless.* In the |^ean time, his brother William 
was lift a widowcr also, with an only son, our Mr, EL 
worth 3 % 'll ho camo early into the possession of his prq* 
peity. As I have oaid, lie wac* a man of a most nohle 
and generous hcaii, and very impulsive by nature; there- ^ 
fore, no sooner was ho master of Jus own largo properfy 
than he sent to London for his penniless cousin, who» his 
mother being also*dead, was friendless as well as poor, 
and adopted him. almost as a son, or as a younger bro¬ 
ther.* It was very no^e of him; hut, ^ it turned out, 
the most unfortunate thing he could have done. He was 
bred to the law, and is, 1 am told, a Ve^ devpr lawyer, 
but worthless and unpiiucipled; one of*.those men who, 
witli considerable talent, yet turn it tP no good acMnf, 
Oh! he is a very had mao; you will have muclt^ Heliar, 
about him, I fenr.” * *k 
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**Kiohiurd Elwortbyr' InquiredJFr^deriok, interniptbg* 
|ier; <** is he caJled Elirortliy Elwohliyf ” * 

** The very same! ** Baid Mrs, Button. “ Only thiDk of 
the arrogance, the foolish assumption of his heiug called 
Kichard Elworth;^ Elwortfay! It pro^kes me!” sohI 
she. <■ 

“ I know something of him,” said Frederick IIoi- 
rocks; ** he is of the Middle Temple; everybody kno^'v«. 
him t a black*haired man, with very white teeth, whoho'> 
the tnosf astonishing amount of antiquarian knowledge— 
nay, indeed, has knowledge of every kind; is member of 
X 000*1 know how many learned societies, and is always 
going to dine with s(Hne loi-d or other, and asks you ti; 
lend him half-o-crown for cab fare, as be lifts forgotten 
his purse. I have seen him.^ He is a clever Icllow, but 
a worthless scoundreL I know that he has great expec¬ 
tations from somebody. So he then is the famous heiir- 
at-law of which Mr. Chntham has spoken said 
Frederick Ilorrocks, as if thinking to himself 

But Mr. Cheatham does not believe that tliere is an 7 
chance of his having the property?” remaiked Mrs. Diit- 
toU, with undisguised impatience. o 

certainly not!” returned Uorrocks; “but 1 
cannot help being so astonished. 1 itave lieaid this 
Kichard Blwortby himself sp^ok of it 5 everybody who 
has been with him for only half an hour has hoatd the 
same. Would you believe it? he carries a pocket ma]> 
6f the property about wkh him, and has contrived to gull 
Jews and money-lenders put of thpir gold by his pre- 
’tendeft claims of heirship; 1 know not hoW many posc^ 
piiU he has not abroad. But, my dear lady,” said he. 

" addressing Mrs. Button in a very business-like tone, and 
with the mtention of persuading every one of his entire 
disinterestednef!^, ^Hhis man «^, ^questionably, thtfheir- 
at'Iaw, is he not? Would he n^ take every farthing, if 
Mr. Bltwqrthy^diefl without will, or if the property de* 
sftends ohme to heirs male 
i ‘ “"That it does »ot!” saM Mrs. Button, eagerly; 

I httsband saw the title-deeds before his sister's laamage, 

. at the time her settlmnent was made; and, betilde<i, 1 
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^lAve heard Mr. Elworiibj saj so himself, times ‘mthoHt 
eud; and I haVe heard him say, quite as ofteti, tW 
llichard Elworthy shall never po'^sess one farthmsf of his 
propel ty; and he has ji^ood reasons for this. 1 know- 
very well how ]^i8 property is to be disposed of; I ^here- 
foie«make myself as easy as if wo had, or as if my 
daughters had, possession already. Mr. Elworthy is a 
most conscientious man, with a great deal of that feildal 
feeling towards his tenants and dependants which made 
the old baron a fathel^ and friend, rather than lord and 
master, to his inferiors. Oh! he is a very unusual cha¬ 
racter, !Mr. Horrocks, and one which you will know how 
^to appreciate: a veiy superior character is he! who could 
not leave his old, respectable tenantry in the hands, and 
fb the mercy of an unpriifcipled wretch like his cousin 
llichard, to whom, independently of other causes of dis¬ 
satisfaction, he always attributed the death of his wifa! *’ 
You amaze me^” said Frederick Horrocks; “pray, 
piocoed; how could her dnath ho attributable to this 
Ilian?’* 

'‘Oh! it is a long history,” said Mrs. Hatton, “and 
quite a tragedy. 1 assure you; and so dotingly fond of 
her as ho was! don’t feel equal to tellmg it to¬ 

night; you shall hear it on some other occasion. But it 
was a terrible thing! Yop know she was my husband^s 
sister, and he, too, was greatly attached to her, for she 
was a beautiful woman—EUinor is reckoned to he veiy- 
like her. Poor Mr. Elworthy’s mind was so mueh 
affected by her loss that ho shut himself up for a long 
time, and would see nobody hut the nurse and the baby 
that she left. It was the general opinion that my 
hand must give up his appointment—we were living 4h 
London then—^and remove to Waylond-dale to take 
charge of the property for him. It wflU what we were 
quite willing tq do, for we would have maae sacrifiee 
to have served him. However he preferr^i k^piag tine , 
management in his own hands, and it was better tW^ 'W 
ilid so, for the exertion tliat ivtis requiaite, both of hiima t 
and body, was good for him. But, between you and 
he never has thoroughly recovered the full tone of ' 
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xnand sineo, and bonce, like the Catholic with his pen- 
Oinoie, hi IB, and has been for years, eftriring to put aw^y 
the memory of this woe, and to atone for faultincbs in his 
own character at the time, by establishing schools and 
dofng,60 very much lor the peopU about kim. Beautiful 
traits these are of character, I grant you, and in poor, dear 
Mr. Elworthy’s case they are particularly so, because by 
nature he was proud, somewhat imperious, and extremely 
hasty in tamper. However, ns I was saying* he preferred 
managing hie property, although he ifJt my ImshancPs offer 
idkost gratefully, and he told him, some years aftera ards, 
that he had made his will, leaving the whole of his property 
to himself and his children, whom he looked upon as his 
own blood relations. They w’ere, in fact, tlfc nearest 
yelatious of his wife, and ho knew, ho said, that this dib- 
position of the property would he in accordance with her 
Wifihee* His health was greatly shattered by her death, 

, and he became subject to that terrible heart>compIaint 
''iwhicb will one day remove liiSn. This circumstance ren- 
'^red it additionally incumbent on him to prevent, by 
his property descending to Richard Elworthy; my 
husband was, therefore, requested by th physician to 
inform Mr. Elworthy of the fatal nfiture of his complaint. 
It was a painful duty, hut ho did it. Mr. Eluorthy, 

, however, was aware of his owq danger; 4 ie told my hus¬ 
band, with the utmost calmness, that ho was so, that 
duath had no terrors for him, that ho should henceforth 
Hvo as if in his daily presence, and with regard to the 
ftiture disposition of nis property gave him solemnly to 
^ understand what 1 have told you. 

*‘It is my firm conviction,” continued Mrs. Dutton, 
niter a considerable pause, and now opeaking the long- 
,<li»rtfihed wishes of her heart, “ tliat he will not he a 
lon^-Hyed mar^' He has hardly attained middlc-lif^ it 
is true, hut them he is extremely imprudent. He is an 
•mdeul^^rtsillan/and walks immense distances in his 
^ootSi^ exeursiens, which is the worst thing for him« 
^But^he IB, pout nan, rerf obstinate on the subject of 
Hs health, yrhich is ihot unusual in such cases.” 

“ Henry left him » prescription when wo were there 
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said Mrs. Beauchamp, “and laid down a system 
fot him as regarded regimen and exercise, hut hd was so 
dreadfully angry about it, that 1 begged him to leave 
him to himself.” 

“Do tell Frederick ^out your wedHing visit, Caroline, ” 
<!ai<h Fllinor, ‘^and of all the sms that you and lleniy 
committed.” 

“Nonsense, child! how can you be so foolish,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Dutton who disliked the idea of representing 
Ml. Elworthy as capable of being offended by her daugh¬ 
ters; “you, all of you, owe love and obedience to yqur 
uncle; he stands in the place of a second father to you; 
1 always regard him as such, and consult him on every 
impoitant affair, Tiicro L the letter, Mr. Hoirocks,” 
said she, pointing to a soded letter on the chimney-piec6» 
“which I have written to inform him of your propostda 
for Ellmor, and I repeat to you now, what I said befora,> 
that if he knows of any valid objection to this connection^ 
it must be given up, for IVill never give my consent if 
!Mr. Klworthy withholds his.” 

“Oh mamma, how can he?” exclaimed EUinor, gazing 
with heaming»c}es on her lover. 

The lover ^lade po reply; ho was questioning willi 
himself whether this Mr. Elworthy could possibly know 
anything of hit bioken fiyth to Honour Hildmay; it was 
an unpleasant cogitation, but he said, in a manper whitdi 
appeared peifeetly natural, “ 1 have heard tihat he is R 
man of a wayward and arbitrafy temper. I shall 
fore be cruellv anxious till his reply arrives.” 

“ You need notifear him in this case,” said Mrs. Capl* 
w right, whose domestic unhappiness made her temper 
unamiable. “Herwill neither give his consent nor 
hold it; he will ju&t do as he did when momma to. 
him* about Caroliuc's marriage and D%ie; he will say 
that, as he hnd no part in bringing^ os up he can hava 
none in dving us away. I believe He has a Stereotyped 
blank w'hich he fills .up o*n these oeeasions; he wi^ nofi* 
abide by offering his good rahes, and^sending a 
of hundred pooiids for weddmg-finet*y< That*s what he^U 
do, and tnomma expects nothmg more formidable^*’ 
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A capital uncle! a very good uncle, on my faith!” 
«aid Fi^erieh Ilorrocks, laughing; such a letter ks 
that will quite satisfy us, will it not, Ellinor?’’ 

Mrs. Dutton, who saw that, from some cause or other, 
ho; daughter OartuVight was out of humour, and who 
feared that she might, as slie did sometimes, say scane- 
ihing which was undesirable to be heard, resolved to 
take possession of the subject herself, and therefore, 
again addigessing Frederick Horrocks, she h<?gan:— 

** You spoke just now of our relative being a man of 
wayward and arbitrary temper; probably Mr. Cheatham 
may have spoken of him as such. Naturally he was so, 
as I told you; naturally he was a man of the most violent , 
and uncontrollable temper. Poor man I this'was the 
oause of great suffering and sorrow to him. And as we 
are on the subject, and. as neither Mr. Cartwright nor 
Mr. Beauchamp make their appearance, we will have 
the tea-things removed, draw round the fire, and 1 
win tell you about it, as shoVtly as 1 can, and by the 
* time 1 have done, the gentlemen will no doubt be heie 
supper. 

When the little faipily group were seated (*n great com¬ 
fort on the sofa, an<i on low easy cl|jBirs, round the fire— 
Mrs. Dutton continued:---^ 

'*1 said that Mr. Elworthy naturitUy of a violent 
temper; he was so, hut is veiy different now. He is 
now an amiable recluse—a recluse by the force of eir- 
cumstanees, rather than bymny natural aversion to society. 
But I must give you a little idea of some passages in 
«his life. • 

^ “The Dutton family, that is to say, my late husband's 
fijuufly, old Mr. and Mrs. Dutton and their daughter, 
about twenty, were in Paris when Mr. Elworthy 
fittt made their/Acquaintance. The daughter was very 
handsome, was considered, indeed, the handsomest Eng¬ 
lish girl iia Fai^; and as her father was known to be a 
l^ 4 salihy mah, she had, of courts, a^ great many suitors. 

A Amumg the reat ijere Mr. Elworthy and a Mr. Chixmeryt 
young lawyer, who was most desperately in love with 
l^r, ai^ who wtw favoured by her father; she, however, 
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preferred Kr. Elvorthy, and, of conraet it was soon set- 
that they yreri to ho married^ • 

**The Duttems were exceedingly gay# people, and'thetr 
life in Paris was as delightful as it was possible to be. 
It was dxed that the;^ were to remftin in Paris through 
tlie#rinter, to be married in the spring, and then return 
to England. It was rather singular, perhaps, but Mr. 
Ohinnery, though a discarded lover, still continued^ his 
intimacy with, the family; and when, from so?ue cause or 
other which I do udt remember, but which is altogether 
unimportant, they removed to Cassol he followed tken^ 
ther& 

**rt is probable that Mr. Elworthy, who was a man of 
quick rel^entment and ha<;ty temper, grew jealous of 
Ijhimicry’s familiar intercourse with his bride, but to 
that 1 cannot speak certainly; this, however, is certam* 
a quarrel ensued between them, a duel was tought ior 
svlneh Chinnciy was wounded, and Elworthy was obliged 
to fly because the German police were at that time very 
seveic agamst any breach of the peace, especially by 
foreigncis. Ellinor Dutton, who bad a great deal of 
spiiit as well ms beauty, resented the part which Elwor- 
had taken ^ the iparriage for the time was broken oflv 
and shortly after she and her family returned to England. 

“However, !»Buppose,’’.continued Mrs. Dutton, smiling 
on her auditors, and more particulaily on her daiughter 
and her lover: “that true lovers can never be parted, 
they MuU come together in the end. You know that 
all good love stoiies end in marriage, and this case waa 
no exception to the rule. They were true lovers, sure 
enough, and Mr. Elworthy, though he did flght a duel, 
and though he, perhaps, was j^ous of his unhappy 
rival, was a man full of the most generous sentiments, 
and,•therefore, some six or eight month^fterwards they 
were marned, and the love-romance of tl^r life came to 

“ Mr. Elworthy was passionately attached to hi6^wi|^^ 
Indeed 1 never knew a maniefl cou^ew^ntirely happy>^ 
so entirely devoted to each other. Sne wgs very fond 
also of her brother, my late hitsbiuid, and 1 hare got a 
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^adket of her letters whieh 1 found tied up and lahdled,' 
W he #ae a most methodical man, anfbng poor, dear M.t. 
J)ittt(^n's papers.. I had read them, of course, 'rhen they 
^Siare received, hut after their deaths’-^or* poor thing, 

dted before hinSi—went through them all again, 
4tad 1 never reid anything more a^ESsciing. She had^the 
IHifb of writing beautiful letters even on the most trifling 
' wulijfflcte, and these are full of little, simple, touching in- 
^iimts of,their daily life; they describe hor homo and 
the people she lired among; she would give a grace and 
«D interest to everything; she was, in short, a creature 
''IfiU of genius, tn these letters she speaks also ^ my 
^diildren, and calls them her darlings, for she had oeen 
mamad three w four years before she had any* prospect 
heceming a mother. In one of them she says hoW 
ttneh she wished to have one of my children to biing up 
4ts her own. Hfy Ellinor, who wasrhorn soon after this 
marriage, was baptised Maria, hut, to please her she 
i'ipas christened, when three years old, Ellinor, by which 
ikamd nfae was ever after called. 

^ ‘*My brother Eliyortliy has seen all these letters; for I 
was sure he would^like to know what wen* het feelings 
‘towards those young people who will become his heirs; 
not that he needs anything to prompt or strengthen his 
•Heotkms for them, hut because it could sxit fail of grati- 
him to see her sentimmts so fully and beautifully 
oxpiussed. 

At the tame of theimmarriage, and indeed until the 
teiy year of her death, they lived at an old rambling 
. |flace, hke an old manor house, half way down a valley, 
etandittg in a recess of the hills among old sycamore and 
you never saw such a romantic spot It is still 
ntanulmg, and let now as a farm-house. This was the 
^ Iss^y residence of tlie Elworthys, from the tame 
of eue of the Edwards or Henrys-—1 don't know which. 
Soon his marHage he puU^ dotm on old house on 
^ Wiwi-Wayls^ estate, whieh was a purchase in his 
latbei's time, md ^ 1 toM you, at the foot of HibbiO' 
llhwaite, lookiU|f ovor a lovely BttJe lake, called Wast- 
W^ster, stands ^ new house, Wast Hall, whiqh he 
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^ built fpr bim6elf, and to which th^ FeaqoioFed ths ret^ 
)icar of his death, and In^d before^ it wim 

completed. '' 

“Happy, however, as was Mrs. Elworthy in her married 
life, there wf^ yet a little drawbdck, and this |ras^ no 
otljpi than that very Richard Blworthy Elworthy, ef 
whom we have been speakin:;. Even after his eousin*s 
marriage, in the absence s>f children, he regarded hitatialf 
as the heir <of the nroperty; his home still contiuuod^to 
he with them wheia^er he was away from London, and 
some way or other he contrived to do a deal of mischief. 
I cannot tell how it was; I never knew, nor wish to know? 
only thi^ 18 certain; he was treated with just severity, 1 
doubt not, by Mr. Elworthy, who Had early learned tho 

* baseness of liis nature, and that it was a serpent whom 
he had fostered in his bosom; but she, poor thing, widt 
the kindest heart alive, and knowing, as she did, hoar 
violent was the temper of her husband when excited,, 
became an intercessor fordiim, concealed bis faults, per¬ 
haps, or perhaps never believed in them, fur she was tlm 
soul of purity herself. 

“ A natur# like that of Richard Elworthy's would only 
abuse connivance or indulgence. One day a dreadM 
qnairel occurred between Mr. Elworthy and Ricbaid* 
Pool Mrs. Elworthy, who was near her eonfiaemean t 
confinement of her first ctiild—eudcavouied as she alWiiiFa 

* did, to he a ])eace-maker between them.’* 

At this moment an intenuption occurred in Miw. 
Hutton^s narrative: a loud knock at the door, a bustle ha 
the hall, and Hr. Cartwright and* Mr. Beauchamp vmie 
come They came together—Mr. Cartwright in wCfr* 
dcrfully good humour, which produced an instantansiiMIs 
etfect on his wife. Supper was ordered in; the lebster- 
salad was pronounced excellent, and M^. Dutton was m 
her glory. . 

The ladies told the gentlemen that*^dy had been talkw 
ing all evening of poor, dear Mr. Elworthy; they feared, 
Frederick Hoirocks must btf tired oh the snbjeot. * 

** t had just got to tha^ dreadful said HMk 

Dutton, “ between him and Bi<diaird Elworthy." 
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^ “There have heen eo many dreadful quarrels,** eaid 
Mr. Beauchamp, laugliing. *> ^ 

“ But I mean that fatal one,” returned she. 

“ Ah, poor man!” said Mr. Beauchamp again, “if he 
had not learned to cutb that extreme excitability of 
temper, he would have been dead ‘long ago, Nevor|he- 
IcsR,” added he, with the grave authority of a medical 
man, “that disease of the heait nill kill him. He 
wi|l be found dead m his chair, or his bed, ,one of these 
days.** * 

Mr. Cartwright then related how he had walked him 
twenty miles acioss the moors without pausing, ono hot 
day m jSoptemhcr, hut that at last he had turned restive, 
and would stop foi the night at a farm-house, wheie theie 
was nothing to be had but milk and oat-cako. 

“ You might have been the death of him^” said Mr 
Beauchamp, who was really a good-heaited man. ** I 
would not have done as much on any account. Tf you’ll 
cmly wait patiently, he will dia one of these days.” 

“ Pray do not talk so, my dear Mr. Beauchamp,*’ said 
^rs. Dutton; “ I cannot hear to hear it!” 

Excellent Mrs, Dutton! Yet she had ^herself often 
built beautiful castles in tbe air, based on this same 
disease of the heart, which was to Have h6r worthy rela¬ 
tive dead in his bed or chair one of thesedays. Every¬ 
body knew that she did sb, 'although she outwardly 
expressed many a hope that his sad complaint would • 
spare him many a long yqar to the full enjoyment of his 
l^aptiful property. She often said that there was no- 
^ thing m this world that she should like better tlian to 
her own days in Wayland-dale; she said that the air 
there agreed so wonderfully well with hsr» ond that when 
all her daughters were married, she should want exactly 
that amount ofoccupation which a country life w^uld 
atford her. It svCs remarkable also, that she never seemed 
to think of an| o/'her children si^oyiDg this charming 
country life witli her. J^o, she always said, Henry woqld 
not give up hid practice; Mr. Cartwright—^nobody called' 
1dm James—could not be expected to leave hia own bboo* 
'tifhl property* and of cenrse, it wduld be much molte in 
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* Fredericjt norrocks’ interest to stick to his professiont p 
^>j;ien Katalie manned it would be the same her hus-< 
hand, no doubt; so of course, all the actual enjoyment 
of the Wnyland-dale properly was to be Mrs. Dutton’s, 
and nobody else’s. • 

toor lady! if suchVere her intentions, she reckoned 
without her hosts. The Wa^ land-dale property would^ 
have been an applo of discord, indeed, if it had faUen 
among these .expectant heirs. 

Mrs. Dutton’s coflfmunications to her intended son-in- 
law weie very satisfactory. It must not, however, be 
supposed that they were at all new to him—the main 
tact, the confidently expected heirahip of the Miss Dut¬ 
tons to their uncle’s fine property—was well known to 
^im; the minor detail wa» of very secondary importance. 
One idea, however, hod suggested itself to him, as it ^ 
had done to other people; namely: suppose, after aUj, 
that 'Mr. Elworthy should marry again? It was not 
impossible; he had hardly (Attained middle age, although 
it was a notable fact that the Duttons always spoke of 
him as an “old gentleman;” or as their “dear 
uncle. ’• They wished to persuade thomaelves that he was 
old. lie was also apparently hale, and strong, and 
active, and likhly enSugh for hfe, spite of that affection 
of the heart, tho danger of which they would so willingly 
have magnified, at all events in imagination. Now thia 
being the real state of the case, where was the Duttons* 
chance any more than the chtyiice of Richard Elworthy 
Elworthy, provided he married again and had doract 
heirs? Frederick Ilorrocks did not pilt this Importpitti' ^ 
question to Mrs. Dutton herself, but ho put it before he 
made his proposal^ for her daughter, not only to the wise 
<dd lawyer Dheatham, but to other parties equally dis- 
inteiested, some of whom knew Mr, Elwuthy personally, 
and all agreed that he would* not marw; thpt he was 
not at all a marrying niKn> and that if*Mrl. Dutton would 
oqly have gone with her daughters an^ looked after dde^ ^ 
seheois, and coUld have been contented with the si|h|^ 
ee<duded life that he led, they might have bad.a 
m Wayland.dale, at Wast Ilall itadf, and literally hl^re 
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mme into posseftbion of tlie place dining his life. ThhU 
at leasli, was what people said. * « 

• But good Mrs. Dutton, she had walked according to 
her 01 ^n wisdom, which was to get her daughters well 
mariied. It was very natural; nobody cnpild blamo her; 
certainly not Mr. Elaorthy. But as to hh marrying, 
people were quite sure that he was the last man m 
world to many again, and quite sure that the Miss 
Duttons would be bis heirs. * 

Very satisfactory was this uniigersal opinion. Mr. 
Fredeiick Horrocks, therefore, proposed for the pretty 
Ellinoi Dutton, her uncle’s favourite, it was said, the 
DEC who boie the name of his beloved wife, and, as we 
know, ho was accepted. • 
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GHAPTEB III. 

* • * * 

Wi^must now glanpo into a melancholy room in Cle- 

ment's Inn» on a 4reary morning in Januatj. The room 
was i]l>»fnraished and dirty, and its present oecu|»ant, 
Biohard El worthy Elworthy, who wiiteft himself hamster- 
at-law, hia just finisned his noonday toilet. Tlie eailier 
hoars of tlm morning, which he spent in Led, were 
oMpied hy a female who calls herself his wife, in yaiions 
preparations for this toilet. She'was a thin, haggard, 
and aux^ous-loohing woman, whose oounteuance bore 
Vaces of former beauty, •and still retained that clear, 
blooming complexion whidi belongs to a wholesome coun¬ 
try life, and which anrill often remain, amid want and 
squalor, as the early taught prayer of childhood clings 
to the memory when tho*crimes of life seem to hoAe 
blotted out even the very consmousness of God. 

Kichard Elworthy’s toilet was now complete. He was 
appal cled in his best attire, although the bools which ho 
wore, as well as sundry of his other ganneuts, had been 
mended with black thread hy the woman that very moni- 
ing. Itis waiitcoat was^ donble-hreasted, and buttoned 
to the veiy chin, whole it met a large black silk neck- 
kerchief, thus rendering all appearance of white Im^m 
most conveniently unnecessary Spite of the literally 
throoilbare condition of his habiliments, his black wUisr* 
kerb and hair were perfumed and glossy; his teeth wen^ 
i^lendidly preserved, for he prided himself ou his teetk* 
as weQ as on his white, well-made hands. 

At ibis point of his toilet the (jioor of the room opened,^ 
And4;he woman entered in a shabby wad^d silk ^oak, 
straw bonnet, and green veil, I 

** Have you brought tbem?*' asked^e, impatienUy. 
She replied in the afdrmative, shaking out at the dsfi# 
momeait a gentleman’s blue cloth which fdil) add 
carried as a bundle under her arm, Thu she hun^ da a 
couple of chairs before the hre» as she eaid, to air and 
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i4b6fihcii; and tb^tti taking a pill^bnx from Imr pocket, 
opened It, and gave him a ha^some leal ring, engravod 
with crest and initials. 

The time was up,” said she, speaking with a slight 
provindlal tone; ** Fve had hfij-geven shuhogs and six¬ 
pence to give; there’s only half-a-mown out oi the three 
sovereigns, and that you’ll want, 1 leckon.” 

Eichard said that she might keep it; and putting on 
his nng, end taking onotlier look a^himaelf in the glass, 
in fact,^ to observe the edect produOod by this ring, he 
threw his cloak over his shoulders and went out. He 
" liad an important appointment, and was now on his way 
to keep it. 

.. At thiee o’clock that same afternoon, he was hrivmg in 
U cab with a certain imworldlyr unsuspicious man, named 
Thomas Young, from the county of Devon, a poor, indc-r 
pendent minister, as simple as a child, whose hfc had 
been spent Mn preaching 4te gospel of God’s love to the 
pool, and in the profoundcst scientific studies This good 
usan was now, for the hrst tnne m his life, m London, 
whither he had come for the purpose of ohtainiug a pa¬ 
tent for a great pftictical discovery which hw had made m 
science, and over the pei feeling of^whicl^ he had spent 
piany years abd much monay, mttchf at least, foi <me so 
poor as himself He knew pci;soiially not a single soul 
IB London, although the great scicntihc minda of tiie ago 
were as familiar to him as his own thoughts, and he had 
been for soipc ;year8 m communicatiou with seyeral of 
them; hut he was tmud and diffident, and was unwiUmg 
yto trouble any man. 1 said that he knew not a single 
^J^rson m the great human wilderness of Loudon; 1 ought 
^ have excited a cousin, a baker, Bomed tSmdUcdke, 
who lived m Bishopsgate Street; a slirewd, money making 
man, who kindlr promised him the loan of five hundred 
pounds to workpis patent with, as soon as he could ment 
with a responsibie man to give good secmity lor the 
hbonuy. Mr. Young’s invention, or rather discovery, 
of that genend aj^lication which, when once Imown, 

' he iise4 ia A thousand drffereiit ways, all equally, 
so that the profit to be obtained from it would 
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be immense, could the discovery be only kept secret uutU 
Itwnras placed in perfected state before the*pubtic« 
Much money and much skilful management was requisite 
fttf this purpose, and poor Thomas Young, a very child 
in worldly wisdom, waq the last person to manage thia 
Huccy^asfully. He had brought up with him all the money 
he could raise, sOmewhat above two hundred pounds, 
\ihich would be immediately wanted for the obtaining of 
the requisite patent. ^ ^ 

It was very qnfoitunate for this Bimple<hearted man, 
that luK cousin was not only so completely occupied by 
his business, as to be imable to act as his guardian amid 
the snares of London, but also, that from his education 
and pursuits, he was quite incapable of undeiftanding 
The iiuportanoo and oiighiality of his discovery. He 
was thus left to take his chance, and chance led him, on 
an evil day, to make tlfe acquaintanco of Richard Elworthy 
Elworthy in a coffee-house. Richard Elwortky wan the 
most plausible of men; hi# genei'al knowledge was im¬ 
mense ; to the metaphybician he was deep read in the 
study of mind, to the antiquarian iu antiquities, to the 
man of soienos his scientific knowledge appeared won¬ 
derful. True, may be thought that, spite of all this 
mental wealth, a man whose oxtciior bore traces of that 
shifty poverty tfhich is buspicious, could not impose 
on any one very seriously, inasmuch as the very appear¬ 
ance of his neediness would put all on their guc^. Let 
it, however, be home in mind, that poor Thomas Young 
was blind, as it were, to outward things, and very un¬ 
suspecting of evil; besides which, Richard Elworthy pos¬ 
sessed an extraordinary knack of diverting people's 
attention from hisvlothos to his face. His conversation 
rivetted their minds and they forgot that the speaker was 
shabby. This was especially the case wi^ Thomas 
Young; and Richard Elworthy, who sooniMW the nature 
of the mall he was about to make ^ 'nctim, declined 
fur the present any introduction to the London hakee. • 
To prove the efSaot which Richard 4Blworthy haj^ pro¬ 
duced on his mind, wo will see a portion of a Jqtter #£leh 
he wrote to his sickly wife and daughter. • 
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“ I cotdd “bdieve, my beloved,” 'vnrote he, ** that your 
j{rayerB*oii my account have been Snewered. By the 
merest accident—^the upsetting of a cab—^whichooca&ioued 
me to go into a coffee-house, hard by, I became acquainted 
infjb one of the besi informed meji I cveromet with, and 
one as well qualided, as any in London, to aid me mtthe 
present state of my affairs. ’ ’ And then the simple-minded 
man went on to describe Richard Elworthy as ho believed 
him to bq,; a man of education; a^ood lawyer, under¬ 
standing perfectly all the business obtaining the pa¬ 
tent, which, to poor Mr. Young, had appeared perplex¬ 
ing and senseless; a man of great scientific knowledge, 
who at a glance could comprehend the great importance 
of tho dfecovery, and above all, a man of probity and of 
property, the heir to a large estate in the north of Eng¬ 
land from the present possessor of which he had under¬ 
taken to obtain the necessary guarantee, so that his 
cousin Smallcake would forthwith advance the money, * 
He wrote this letter, he said, hurriedly, for that every 
moment he was expecting his new friend, by whom he 
was to be introduced to somo of the first scientific men 
in London; indeed they were going that cry afternoon 
to meet one of these gentlemen in Westminster. 

Thus wrote the good man to his wife and daughter, 
and the letter made them very Jbappy, 

'*<xod never forsakes those who trust in him!” said 


the pious women: and they went to rest that night with 
semgo of rejoicing in theii hearts, and rose the next morn¬ 
ing betimes, that they might communicate tho good tidings 
to their friends and neighbours. 


Richard Elworthy, wrapped in his cloak, and with his 
^i^aiidsome ring on his finger!, drove in a cab to Thomas 
1romig*8 lodgings and thence to Westminster, ou their 
visit io that fi^ratc scientific man of whom the letter 
h^j|SpakeBa. lotldng could smpass Richard Rlworthy’s 
^iprceable ^attenti^s by the way. Every object, eveiy 
note er intexest, as they passed along, was pomted 
qHKt ai^ conHmeatefi upon in his best manner. Mr, Toung 
grateful; he promised his friend the half of ofic 
4^are« Into wMeh it was proposed ^o divide 
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the property of iihe patent, and thU was no trifling gift. 
Rk^rd ElworUiy fbld of the handsome office that should 
be opened at the West End, and of the honour as well as 
the profits which would accrue to all parties concerned, 
and to the fort^ate p^cntec especudly. . ,. 

Ig the midst of such interesting conversation Richard 
Elwortliy interrupted hhnsclf^ for they were just passing 
one of the best eating-houses in London. 

“ By-the-bye,” sa^ he, as if the idea had jiist struck 
him, “let us stop hire, for I have not dined! 

“ Bless me!^* said the other, “1 dined fbur hours ago. 
Yet ^top, by all moans, and I will have a cup of tea.” 

^ Richard ordered the best of dinners, to which lie drunk 
a pint of port, whilst l^r. Young sat by and modestly 
took his tea; but wben the question of payment came, an 
astounding discovery was made. Elworthy bad foigottmk 
his purse! IIow coidd he have done such a thing! “ It 
was of no cont>oquence,” said good Mr. Young; he would 
settle for the dinner. It at happened, however, that the 
dinner, which ^os rather costly, exceeded the change 
which Mr. Young had in his purse; he therefore took a 
five-pound note from his pocket-book, which he handed to 
iho waiter. naturally looked for the change; but 
Richard Elworthy, having glanced at the time-piece ou the 
chimney-piccc,%nd discovpred, as he said, that they should 
bo after their time, and perhaps miss seeing their scien¬ 
tific friend, put the whole change into his own pocket, 
^ and hunied Mr. Young into the cab. The good luan 
sat and thought for a few minutes what he ought to do 
in this case; of course the money was his, hut then his 
excellent friend, Mr. Richard Elworthy, had, in a fit of 
abstraction, put it*into bis own pocket; many clever men 
were liable to these fits of abstraction or absence of mind. 
It waa an unpleasant circumstanee, reasoned Mr. Youi^ 
with himself, hut he must kt it pass; ^e believed 
he owed much more than five pounds llo his friend for tim 
sendee he was about to render him. ^ ^ 

Hr. Richard Elworthy feared they might be 
for their scientific fidend in Westminster, but lllhh 
no fear of it; he would have waited sevemd^|mv|ii>l^ 
ihem. 
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^ A few weeks went on, and Richard Elworthy's |»lan3 
somewhat changed thoir character. It had been his fiist 
intention, merely to obtain, under the pretext of expedit* 
injg* the business of the patent, the whole, or the greater 
|>aH of that small amount which Mr. Touijg had brought 
up with him. A portion of this had already beev so 
obtained; chambers in Lmcoln*s Inn were taken, where, 
as Mr. Blworthy said, the business of the patent should 
" be temporarily transacted, and a|i, Mr. Young placed 
implicit confidence in him, he neither /ondered that a man 
of so much mtelligencG and influence, had both time and 
thought to deTote to a stranger; nor yet did he notice 
the great change which had taken place in his outward 
appearance, by the handsome suit of good broadcloth m 
which he now presented hinvoelf. No, none of these 
^Cireumstances awoke any suspicion in his honest heart, 
and if the money seemed to vanish fast, he believed it to 
be in the legitimate business of tlie patent, which once 
'^obtained, and his discovery brought into operation, would 
make a thousand-foltf return. 

Peculation^ on a comparatively small scale, had been 
Richard Elwortliy’s first intention, but when he gained 
a sufficient knowledge of the discovei^ to see the immense 
advantage to be obtained through it, he determined, if 
possible, to become an actual participator in the larger 
and more honourable profits. Many, however, had been 
the phases of his villany before he arrived at this point. 
At one time he thought ofi ousting the original discoverer 
' altogether, but that was not easy. Mr. Young, though 
aimple as a child regarding money, was yet tenacious of 
his secret; nor was it of any use to depreciate the value 
of thejl^covmy, nor to pretend, as he had done for some 
Itfins^dinat the scientific friend in Westminster was about 


to ipake the same discovery public by patent. Mr. Ycmng 
disproved this Lt ouee, for no such specification was on 
msotilt an4 for ^l^a'credit of his useful scientific friend. 


iohaafi Elworthy was obliged to confess his error, 
ins far, with regard to bis discovery itself, Thoums 


ilWiff vras secure. 

Elworthy, therefore, under these 


Circum* 
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BtaiLC 08 » remembered tbe old adage, that honesty was the 
best policy, and zealbusly set himself about to obtain the* 
patent, the management of which he determined to keep 
very much under his own control, so that the profits 
should come ii]|^o his l^ands. Accordingly, now i]| lyis 
'ezceycnt suit of clothes, on which there was no sign of ^ 
suspicious poverty, he had frequent interviews with Mr. 
Smallcake, the baker in Bishopsgate Street, and contrived 
also to impress him j||^ith the idea of his being a very 
clever man of busineA. The baker's five hundred pounda 
was now greatly wanted; but, spite of his favourable 
opinion of liicfaard Elworthy's business talent, the war^ 

9 baker refiised to make the advance on other than landed 
security. ‘Por obvious reasons, Kichard Elworthy was 
jealous of any other parties being brought into the eon* 
cern. He offered himself therefore, as guarantee on the 
strength of his heirsliip to the Wast-Way land property. 
Mr. Smallcake professed his willingness to advance the 
money, provided it should he satisfactorily proved to his 
lawyer that his reversionary claim to this property wad 
valid, and the old gentleman, the present possessor, 
really was in die precarious state of health wliich was 
leprcscntcd. ^11 thi^ was good; but Richard Elworthy 
declined to meet Mr. Smallcake's lawyer. He had, he 
said, a friend •whom ho^ believed would advance the 
money at once, and that was no other than his cousin, 
the present possessor of this large property. 

It was a bold and desperate thought; but, at all 
events, had this advantage, that it was the lessor of two, 
evils. 


He wrote accordingly, in the month of April, to WU-' 
liam Elworthy, upon that veiy evening when Honour 
Mildmay and her mother, and Mrs. Hutton and her 
familiy, were so much ocoupied by thoughts of the same' 
gentleman-^ho had not now written to ids relative for 
several years—stating to him, in the*most bqbiuessdikn 
manner, in the manner most likely to have an effort 
npoft^him, that an opportunity was n<wr offered to ffim of 
makmg an independence, of becoming an honeift and a 
creditable man. Ho gave him the names of th^|Arties, 
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^escribed the greatness of the disoovery, and ended by 
^questing that Lis cousin irould generously forget «the 
post) and so far befriend him as to advance him a thou¬ 
sand pounds, for which he offered him a share in the 
patent; or at all events, if he objected^to advance the 
znon^', to become his guarantee to IJilr. Smallcahe for 
half that sum. 

This letter, and this application, were too much like 
many similar ones in former years, not be received with 
th§ utmost suspicion by Mr, Elwsrthy. It is the niis- 
fortune of the unprincipled man whose tricks have been 
detected, not to be believed honest even if he really is 
so. Richard Elworthy^s intention at this moment was to 
behave uprightly as regarded the patent, altliougli the 
patentee himself miglit derive hut a very subordinate 
advantage; liis cousin, however, gave him credit for 
nothing but deception. He disbelieved every word that 
was written, and I’efused to advance a shilling, excepting 
on better authority than Richard Elwortby’s. 

Mr. Smallcake, from having been very lukewarm, all 
at ouee became enthusiastic on behalf of the patent. 
This alarmed R.ichard; and then camo kis cousin's let¬ 
ter. He read It with the deepesj; vexj^tion, yet ho was 
not surprised, for ho knew only too well what grave 
reasons there were that he should not he trusted. 

*4Iave you got your answer from the north yet?” 
asked Mr. SmallcaLc, a few mornings afterwards. 
Kich^d Elworthy*s reply wds in the affirmative; and 
forthwith he produced a letter purporting to he from his 
cousin, whieh^^assmod him in the kindest manner of his 
readiness to bb^ipmc guarantee for the required five him- 
4red pounds. All parties were immediately in high 
good humour, . Mr. Smallcake’s lawyer said that no- 
thiDg furtheir Vas needed, and the five hundred pounds 
were immediately deposited in the bank of Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, ai^d SmitH, in the name of Thomas Young, and 
for the business of his patent: Richard £1 worthy l^ing 
mtrdfiueed by hini»there as his agent, fully etnpowara^ to 
draw out the money. 

Thii^ offices were now immediately taken in the most 
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appropriate part of the oitj, and the whole thing begun 
to carried on with spirit. Hichard Elworthy ^as at 
the head of the management; everybody trusted in him, 
and he promised everybody that within twelve months 
they should find themselves possessed an El Dorado. 

, Mr. Young refkurnejl iftto Devonshire on account of Ms 
wife’s illness, Mr. Smnllcake went on merrily with hU 
baking, and Diehard J‘3lworthy, in a very short time, 
drew out from the bank the smu of five hundred and 
thirty-five pound-^, tl^whole amount of money deposited 
in the name of Thomas Young, and the very day the last 
* money was drawn out he left London, leaving behind 
him an amount of debt on the concern which was incrc- 
•tlihle. 

^ he was gone, agd why he was gone, no ode 

^ coul^cll. It was supposed for some time that he was 
away on the husiness pf the patent, for ]Mr. Smallcake 
was as reluctant as poor Thomas Young to believe that 
the}' had fallen into the han^s of a bhatper. 



4^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was the beginning of June when Ilon'our Mihlmay anJ 
her mother having, ns it \\cre, >\ound up their accounts 
in the great debtor and creditor ledger of life, struck a 
balance, and found in their favour, <!pite of many losses, 
8imdry*not unimportaiit items, as recruited health, 
renewed hope, trust m heaven, and increased affection for 
each other. 

This was, to continue the metaphor, the little capital 
on which they were about to recommence life* The god¬ 
mother’s small legacy and r the hundied a yeat^ wiiii 
house rent-free, and cioft and gajden in Wayland-dale, 
bting also set down at their full yaluc, which by no 
means small to those who otherwise were without a 
home. < 

At this beginning of June 1 hardly recognise our friends 
'as we saw them in April, so gready arc they improved 
in appearance. The daughter has hegu\} to live again in 
the strength oftflear-sighted duty; the mother has thrown 
off a burden of nnparticipated aificiety '^hich had bowed 
her like the weight of age. It is ever gloiious sight to 
see the human being rismg above the cares and troubles 
of earth which God never intended should utteily crush 
and confound his irai^ortal creatures lie has given 
iltem wings, as it were, to lift them upwards, eNen luthis 
world, if they will hut use them, llonour and her mo¬ 
ther raised thembolvcs on these spirit-wings, and their 
oppressed hearts expanded in the purer atmosphere of 
lov^and faith. 

Henceforth they advanced forward by d. new, though a 
humblor path/ mostlv amid eunsliine and floweis. 

They liad received from their unknown patron direc¬ 
tions as^to their journey, togetlier with funds sufficient 
for 4hat purpose.. It was a long and tedious joumby» for 
H was before the times of universal lailways, and #nnld 
occt^y two day^ and a night. They came to London firom 
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HafititagB, and taklag the night-coaoh to Kendal, arrived 
there in the aftemooi^of the following day. Thence they 
prodbeded by post-chaiae. * 

The letter which contained these travelling directions was 
one of great kindness, and gave an agreeable idea of the 
writer. None butageneroas-hearted, thoughtful man, ceuld 
have taken into consideration, as he had done, every cir¬ 
cumstance, however small, wluch could contribute to their 
comfort. Ho evidently did not regard them as poor de¬ 
pendents who were to scramble, as best the^s could, 
through the wearinesses of a hard life, but as friends who * 
were to aid him in accomplishing a scheme of happiness 
for himself and others. He seemed to feel himseli as the 
obliged party; he was grateful to th^, and, in this 
sji^rit, joyfully met them with benefits. 

The tone of this letter not only removed much anxiety 
from their minds, but filled them with a joyful anticipation 
for the future. The jdhmey seemed one of pleasure; the 
season was beautiful, the very youth of summer, and their 
spirits rose with the necessity for exertion. They had no 
sorrowful leave-takings to undergo. They had already, 
before the full amount of their trials were known, parted 
from their old aSquaintances and friends at Northbridge; 
there wore, therorore, now no condolences to dishearten 
them, and no pity to wound; their few tried and valued 
friends wrote to them, but •their letters were only those 
of encouragement and congratulation. They were about 
to leave the old and the painful behind them, and to 
begin a new and a cheerful life.* They were placed In 
those circumstances which the wayworn and sorrowing 
pilgrim of life often wishes for in vain. ** Ohl” sighs he 
hopelessly, ** could 1 but begin my life anew, with all the 
benefit of my past experience, how <hfierently, how mueh 
more wisely would I act! How much sorrow and repent¬ 
ance n^ould 1 spare myself!** 1 

They were, indeed, beginning life anew; 3hey Ad been 
rooted up frotn the old place where the storm had scathed 
them, thqy wore about to he planted afresh whei*e * ^ 
the fialfilment of duty, rather than the smile of fortune, 
should meke their happiness and ensure their reward^. 
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They reached Sedhoi^h^ and here commeacdd the laibt 
Btage of their journey. , 

It was a lovely evening; the song of the thmshc!^ in 
the leafy tree-tops sounded into the very streets, wliero 
healthy children, with their ruddy complexions and clear, 
ringing voices, were at l^y* ^he landlady at the little 
inn expected them} she came out to meet them, soailb^ 
and curtseying; the chaise, ihe said, would he ready 
immediately to convey them forward, imd refreshments 
awaitedLthem in the best parlour for Mr. Elworthy him* 
* self had been there only a few Says before, and had 
ordered everything. 

And then the good woman began to talk as though 
she never would cease. She was herself a dales-woman^ 
she said, and her father had been tenant to ** tlie If a* 
folk,” and so was her brother-in-law at that time, lie 
was Christie o* Lily-garth, a right good man, and much 
esteemed by the maister, and he had a fine family of his 
own, whom he had brought up at Lily-garth, and that 
was where the malster hall been brought up himself. 
The ladies did not know tlie dale-countiy? Oh! but it 
was a fine conhtry, and there was not a better homestead 
than Lily-gardi in all the seven Yorkihire dales, and 
Christie’s lasses were bonny ae all Yorkshire la<^Be3 
were. Mrs. Thwaite, the good, communicative landlady, 
who thus talked, hod evidenOy horsolf been one of these 
bonny Yorkshire lasses in her youth. 

The ladies were well pleased to hare these anticipatory 
glimpses of their future neighbourhood; they smiled, and 
she went on. 

“ And they did not know Mr, Elworthy? Had not 
seen him in London even, where he was gone some three 
m four days before? Well, they Vould know him in 
time; bnt this she could tell them beforehand, that it 
Would be a hard matter to find his equal*<**say nothing of 
his suplh'ior., i Ajid she, Mrs. Thwaue, had seen the new 
school-hsuse, and she ]^ew the cottage where the ladies 
« to live; it was the one in which the curate used to 
ifive Ibrmeify, hut of late years it had been tminhabited* 
pr nearly so» and Mr. Elworthy had bought it, with iOBie 
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other property at Bale-town, and done it up, and built 
the |chool-hoiise justi by, only not on the prenusee^ and 
it was a mighty pretty place, with a flower-garden and a 
nice little parlour, with mahogany fumituie and a look- 
ing-glasB over the mantel-piece; and pne of the tidiest 
Jasees in the Dalb was tirbe eervant there; and old Mm 
llawdl^ from the Hall had been down tliere putting aXL to 
rightb, and airing the rooms, though it was summer, for 
the squire says to her, says ho, * you must let them And 
things somewhat as tj^SyVe been used to, for it iB«o plea* 
eant to feel home-l&e in a strange place.’ 

’ The chaise was getting ready, but still Mrs. Thwaite 
talked. The new school-house was prettier than that 
^hich was jiuilt in the mistress’s time for the boye. The 
xlKtster lived under the sam^ roof with the scho<d; hut it 
was a nice place for all that. The school-master had 
been there a matter ^f a dozen years, he was a poox* 
scholar from Oxford, a friend of the maister’s; and what 
a school he had! and what scholars he turned out! He 
taught them not only to reaa and write, hut a power of 
things beside. Had not the ladies heard of Br. Benson, 
who got such ^onours at Cambridge, and was professor 
of some kind? Ho’ Well he was a great man though, 
and he had heen^one o^Mr. Walker’s Bale-town scholars. 
And how he taught them to sing! Why people came for 
milos and miles to hear the choir at Dale-town church! 
They wcie called Mr. Walkei’s singing-boys; the land¬ 
lady's own son was now one of them. And so well as all 
the boys turned out! the very {Barents themselves were 
ashamed of being rude and wicked before their children, 
for he taught good manners as well as bool^-leaming; 
that was what Mr. ^1 worthy insisted on; for *good man¬ 
ners,’ said he, *were as much a part of lehgiou, as the 
fiuii jras of the tree.’ 

The chaise at length could he detained noiloager. With 
many smiles and curtseys, Mrs. Thwaite iW hir guests^ 
depart in the direction of that wilder distriot which oeina- 
zncniMn a few miles out of Sedhiirgh. ^ * 

AAtttr crossing a region of stony moorlands, tkfl 
Tellers entered amid the soft gloom and •stUhjM 
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AppFoaohing night, that wild and almost sarage district, 
nrhcr^ amid broken rocks of a stem dnudical character, 
and in the deep shadow of sycamore trees, lay at yarious 
distances those caves of which BUinor Dutton had 
spoken, and from the wooded heights above which 
* xVished down the tumultuous waiters of the Wast, which 
thence flowed onward, accumulating as they flowed 
through the various windings of Wayland-dale. 

The rushing sound of the water, as it fell from ledge to 
Sedge, f^aounded through the deejfi^olitude of the scene, 
and the perfume of innumerable flowers and floweimg 
trees fllled the air. Whilst our travellers were remark¬ 
ing upon the impressive character of this scene, a wood¬ 
lark suddenly poured forth its gushing flood ^f melody,* 
to which an echo, like another &rd, replied. It seem^ 
like a song of welcome, and whilst yet listening to its 
etrain, they wound round the hug<} hase of Hibbletliwaito 
t'all, stall keeping on the level ground, and in less than 
A ^uurter of an hour were Wayland-dale. 

At the commencement of the Dale, and beneath the 
!|iuge back of Hibblethwaite, they seemed to drive for 
" some time through a wood of sycamores i^d birches, and 
then emerged into the open moonlight on the banks of a 
little sylvan lake, on which the nfemn w&s reflected as if 
in a mirror. It m as like a bit of fairy-land. Honour 
Sfuddenly bade the driver stefp, and asked the name of 
little lake. 

*‘It is Wast-water,*’ said he; “the heck flows out of 
it. We passed the Hah gates about fi^e minutes since, 
among the sycamore-trees; you’ll see the Hall a little 
fiirther on.” 


He again drove on and then stopped: the was 
How in sight on the other side of the little lake. 

' Ton’s the Hall,’’ said the driver. “Sqmrp El- 


v^brthy’s. a fine place, is Wast Hall. The dale- 
liiead IS ^ed'Wast-Waylnnd; tha^s Squire Elworthy’s 
Jpipperty.* He hoiS some, to be sure, lower down, hut 
sH oompsot ^gether, is Wa»t-W ayland,” 

* Again th^ drove forward"; now^ among shadowy 
sgpalaeres and birches^ now into long intervals of moon- 
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light, down the valley townrds the new seboDl-honse, a 
distance of about ^ree miles. With wondering and 
admiring eyes they looked around them. The road kept 
the level of the valley, through which the little river, or 
beck, as it w^s called^ ran with deVioUs course, §ojpe< 
timfs in company with the road, at others, taking, as it 
were, a pla^j^ul sweep, or concealing itself among the 
manses of trees. It was sufficiently light for them to 
distinguish the neat white homesteads scattered on the 
hill sides, and also*Aiat, midway in the valley among 
shrouding trees, stood an old water-mill with its picture 
esque buildings, and large, slumbering water-wheel. Fea¬ 
sant people were occasionally met or passed on the road, 
to all of whom the chaise and its occupants seemed 
objects of interest, The Amell of burning peat here and 
there filled the air, giving that pleasant sense of moun* 
tain homes which iep so attractive to a poetical fancy* 

1 shall love this place. 1 feel that 1 shaU,” sidd ' 
Honour, with a spontaneous emotion of delight. 

At that moment, as if in response to her words, the 
chimes of the village church which they were just passiiig 
began to plays It was nine o’clock. The tune was one 
of holy rejoicii^, an^ the hearts of the two strangers 
ascended on the wings of its soft and heavenly melody 
towards God. • , 

They were at the door of their new heme. A taH, s 
kindly-countenanced, and middle-aged woman stpod tl^ei^ 
to receive them. • , 

** It is Mrs. Peggy, from the Hall;” said the driver* 
as he opened the chaise-door. * 

Mrs. Peggy, or Mrs. Hawes, as she was mdiscriminaie]^ 
called, wore a dark cotton gown, a fine white ^inen apron 
and cap, a plaited frill round her neck, and a hu^ mus- ' 
lin Imndkerchief, with a reddish border, pinned over hpr 
shoulders. 1 describe her dress thus particularly, onua,' 
for (dl, for she never varied. She was a deJ^s-wouKun,' 
with just enough of dialect in her speech to « 

roebess. * * 

Mr. JBlworthy, shO told them, was now fromluuna* and 
she did not justly know when he would return; htit s«|e 
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Iss^ew Ills mind about the ladies, and ^ that be wished 
to havV» done. That she was theiw, hy his orders/to 
receive thorn, and she hoped they would find all things 
eontfortable. 

one must have been harder to please than our 
^ends really were if they had not found much to admire 
in this new home. It was too late to take anything 
like a general survey that night; they retired, therefore, 
early to^est. Honour, however, ^ito of tho fatigue of 
her long journey, slept but little, in the early mom^ 
ing arose and dressed herself, in order to look round by 
da^ght. She then found that their little demense occu- 
pi^ a pleasant knoll which lay in a cove of the bill'^, and 
which was scattered over, as if by the hand df a skilful 
planter, with the most heautifol groups of sycamores and 
mrches, the native growth of the Bale, whli here and 
there a splendid oak, now in the rich amber of its caiiy 
leafage. Tlic road from the adjacent village of Bolo- 
town, which led up the western side of the t alloy, imme¬ 
diately passed their house, but being only little fre-' 
qaented left it still in a pleasant B(ditudo. Tlie new 
school-house, partially concealed by trees, btood below the 
garden, by which it waS approached from the cottage. 
About the cottage itself there was an air of elegance and 
simplicity which made its appearance 'vftry pleasmg, al¬ 
though in extent H hardly exceeded that of many a well- 
lH»-do dido peasaUt^B dwelling. Honour stood on the 
door-step and looked ar'^und her. The soft white mist 
trbioh, a quarter of an horn before, had hidden the level 
^f the valley as with a veil, now ascended in tho beams 
<ef tho morning sun, which had already risen above the 
luliB, and the losrer portion of the wley, with the old 
ifoey water-mill and the village of Dale-town, with its 
mue wreaths of curly ascending smoke, and its‘low- 
towered massive little church, lay before her. It was a 
scene of 'dm loveliest rural seclusion and peace. Here 
^jand there glimpses of the little winding river shone out 
^in die sun; the thick-leaved masses of trees cat^ deep 
I shadows, and the meadows which bordered the stream 
^were either knee<*deep in grass, which was ready for the 
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Bcjthe, or golden with flowers, and fumiehed abundiulll 
pifeiturage fbr the hiilch-eows of the dale farmer. On 
the hill aides were planted white homesteads, with their 
cultivated fields about them, while the whole upper re- 
gion of the FeQ. was an^e3i;tensiye sheSp-walk, uninclosed, 

* anddoommon to all, ana affording pasturage aleo to lim’ds 
of wild mountain ponies, which might be sefm even now 
in the sunny distance dotting the soft green of the hills, 
as well as later in the year to immense flocks of geese, 
which constituted 9 source of wealth to tho^ale far- * 
mer’s wife, as the sheep and the ponies did to her 
husband. 

, After surveying this scene for some time with sensa¬ 
tions of Exquisite pleasure, Honour walked round the 
house and seated herself Upon a rustic bench which she 
found in elevated part ^ the garden, beneath a large 
birch tree, and whiclt commanded in still broader ampli¬ 
tude the scene T have attempted to describe, Skylarkit 
were singing in the dear sunny air above her; the dew 
still lay glittering on leaf and flower, and peeping through 
the leafy branches of trees, she saw the little gable of 
their new home, with the white-curtained casement-win¬ 
dow of the litt^ chamber where her mother still slept. 

The deep, consoling consciousness of a loving and 
guiding Providence, wh^ch had brought them hither, 
where the hands of friendly strangers had provided for 
them not only comforts but indulgences, filled her heart 
with an inexpressible joy and gratitude. She felt no. 416- 
grets for the past; she had gone as through the dark¬ 
ness and uncertainty of night, and she stood now in the 
light and security of morning, and, like the lark on the 
bill-tops, she poured forth her soul in thanksgiving. 

** Oh! my Ood, 1 bless thee!” said her silent aspira- 
tiort I bless tbee for the evil as well as for the good! 
Tliy hand it is which has led me hither, and from this 
hour I will dedicate myself to thy service I J bless ihee» 
for the beaatiful scenes in which tliou hast placed me. 

I blese riiee that at this beautiful reason 1 ‘am* come 
hither; that 1 am come when thy sunshine casts a glory 
over' all things, and when the lark carols to thee 
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^ ttoroin^ song. For all this I bless thee' and if one as 
foor aw tnyself may promote thy gooH work on earth, iet 
me, amid this simple people, on abiding home, and 
here become thy seirant, thy humble minister of joy and 
biessingr' ‘ ^ ^ 

*Agam the chimes of the little church filled the air«with 
iheir hannoniouB voices. It was six o’clock. 

Honour returned to the cottage, but not to her bed. 
Their little maid-servant was now up, and singing in a 
low voice at her woik; the parlouf* casement was open, 
and, early as it was, the breakfast table spread. 

I did not know at what hour you ladies would like 
breakfast,” said the girl; “ev^ gentlefolks are often 
early in these parts. The maister is up at dix at the 
Hall, though he does not breakfast till eight, and as 1 
heard you a-stirring, miss, I thought, ma’ppen, tou break¬ 
fasted betimes.” Honour said she had not ^ept well; 
besides she was fond of the early morning. 

*‘Oh it’s the heart of the day is the early morning!” 
replied the girl with animation; ^Hhen the air is so fresh, 
and the birds sing, and all is so young-like! I’m an early 
riser myself, for therp’s plenty to be done even in a small 
family. I’ve the cow to milk now^: and Jiiavc you seen 
her, miss?” asked she; “she’s a prime cow; not one of 
your great milkers though, for the maister said you 
would not want so much milk, only it must be of the best. 
She's one of Christie o’Lily-garth's breed, the mais- 
ier will have no other sortcat the Hall. You’d ma’pp^ n hke 
to see her?” 

Honour said she should. She followed the girl with 
her milkmg-pail to the little adjoining croft, at the gate 
of #hich stood a small, beautiful blac^ cow, with a ruddy 
tinge on her ears and about her muzzle, waiting to he 
mHked, with so amiable an expression of countendnee, 
that Honour was at once inclined to believe far more 
than ih^ gtrl had said in her praise. She stroked and 
caressed her, called her fond names, and fed her with 
iedi‘grass which ishe gathered while she was milked. 
$ie ^cn took a draught of warm delicious milk from a 
^A|dna basin which the girl brought her, and certainly 
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neyer before had enjoyed any beverage so much, 
fq^ling of almost diild-Hke joy filled her soul, a|id pro¬ 
phesied to her of a beautiful, simple life, of which this 
was the fresh unsophisticated morning. 

And you have not seen the litUa poultry-yard, miss, 

• have you?” alkcd thdgirl, who seemed greatly pr^s- 
sessed in her young mistresses favour, by the genuine 
pleasure she appeared to take in the cow. 

Honour had not; she did not, indeed, know that there 
was a poultry-yardjf • * 

“ Oh I dear, yes, miss,” said she, ** and poultry too; " 
three hens and a cock; one hen sitting on twelve eggs, 
and the others are prime layers. Mrs. Hawes,” 

’ continued she—“that’s Mrs. Peggy that was here last 
^iiight—she has the best ]v>ultry in all the Dale; and she 
brought down these herself in the market-cart when she 
came down with the featherbeds. 

If Honour bad been conveyed at once into Arcadia 
it would not have seemed ^ore delicious to her than did 
now this little rural home with all its rural wealth. Sho 
stood watching the two hens and the handsome cock 
picking up tj^eir morning meal, which she herself had 
given them, when she was joined by her mother, who 
being also carfy awoke by the universal joyous clamour 
of singing bir^s in the trees around her window, had 
risen and looked abroad kdth feelings somewhat akin to 
her daughter, and on finding that she was up and dressed, 
had followed her example, though it was long befoin^ 
her usual hour for rising, dnnoiir saluted her with 
a heammg countenance, and took her the round of the ' 
little homestead, not omitting to walk down to the school- 
house, which, how 5 (evcr, from its being locked, they were* 
imable to enter, and then returned to the cottage to 
bre{ 4 hfa> 3 t, which the maid had by this time fuUy set out, 
with all the usual country dainties of new-laid eggs, fresh 
butter, delicious cream, to ^ay nothi&g of sweet home-K 
made bread, and various kinds of dale cakes—a breakfast * 
fit for A prince in that very Arcadia of which this steiit^d 
a type. 

The school was not to be commenced until Hr, 
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worthy’s return. lie had written to them from London to 
this purpoBo; the business, he said, 'v^ich had taken him 
there, would in all probability delay him longer than ho 
at first expected. It wotild be a fortnight, at least, be¬ 
fore he could he back, but in the mean time, he befffjt-'d 
his miknown friends to make themselves at homo; ,^nd • 
if tlic cottage %vas not entirely to their minds, to avail 
themselves of the Hall during his absence. 

But their new homo was entirely to their mind, and 
their first employment, after arraii^ng their small pos- 
eessions, was to make themselves better acquainted nith 
the valley than their moonlight drive along it enabled them 
to he. Let us accompany them to the llall. Tliey had 
already had a glimpse of it in ])assiiig, and *knew its 
situation. Advancing now towards it, on a .splendid 
summer afternoon, they found it to he a handsome, 
some'vvhat^irregular mansion, built* of the stone of the 
district, standing beautifully on a wooded upland, J)ohind 
which rose, as it appeared, an amazing height, the 
jstem, stony back of Ilibhlethwaite. This hill, though 
pastured to its very top, was so brown with patches of 
peat, so rugged with grey craggy masse*, and so torn 
into deep, black giilleya, hy the wild impetuous torrents 
that in the winter season poured ftowu it, that its cha¬ 
racter was rather that of savage grandeur than of pasto¬ 
ral fell and moorland which beloiiged to cither side of 
the vnll(*y. It stood like a huge giant at the entrance 
-of the Dale, and at im^py points of the roa«l seemed 
entirely to close all exit. The road, howeviir, having 
crossed the river, which might be called the pla;\fifi 
-daughter of the hill, by an old and ])icturesqiic stone 
bridge, insinuated itself along the thick wood which 
clothed the giant’s foot,* and stole quietly, as it were, 
through a narrow pass out of the valley. t 

Approaching the Hall by this beautiful road, IIoiioui* 
and her mother sbon stood upon the banks of Wast- 
water and contemplated the scene. The grounds of the 
Hall sloped down the other side of the lake, and all 
around it lay verdant pasture fields, and meadows in 
#i!iich the hay-making had already commenced, A 
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boat-house, and a small green boat that was moored with' 
it, testified to ^the proprietor taking at tiipes his 
plen'=ture upon this beautiful little lake, and the occasional 
glimpse of a summer-house, or rustic shed, on the hilly 
grounds near the Hall, or more distantly in the woods, 

^ proved that h^had racfl-c than an angler’s delight UTtho- 
rurSl vscclusions of which he was master. 

In this higher part of the valley, or Wast-Wayland, 
as it was called, the views were by no inc&UvS extensive, 
for though the hi%son cither side were not lofty, their 
bases locked, as it were, into each other, and while they 
somewhat coiitiacted the Dale, caused it perpetually to 
wind, and thus to present rather an infinite variety of 
• exquisite^ hits of rural scenery, than views of any groat 
Grange. * 

Honour and her mother reached the houpc; the large 
hrajd-.oiiic windows o| its principal front, looking towards 
W'ast-wnter, oj)enpd ujjou a grassy terrace whieh led by a 
broad flight of steps into an^excpiisite flower-garden below. 
The vrholo of this front was in the mo^t excellent preser¬ 
vation and order, which caused an extension of the house, 
fonning, in f^ct, a second and still handsomer front, to 
strike the beholder very singularly and almost painfully, 
fi’om its someVhat Neglected and wholly miinhahitcd 
appeai’anco. Jlio lower windows were altogether closed 
by outside Vcniitlan shutttrs, which liad evidently been for 
many ^cars unopened, while the upper ones as evidently 
belonged to rooms whieh were either nnfiuished or wholly 
unused and neglected. . There was sometlung singular, 
something iinpleasing, in this close approximation of order 
and neglect; it was a discord wdicro all otherwise would 
have been in harnjony. 

Mrs. IJawes was soon aware of their arrival, and 
rec^ved them wdih much cordiality, with whieh, how¬ 
ever, a certain degree of ceremonious fcspect was ming¬ 
led. The truth wa.", that she fouirathem to be of a 
class so much higher than sho expected, that she could 
only behave to them as to her master’s e(|uals. On the 
evening of their arrival, when she was down at the 
cottage to receive them, she became iustaaitly aware ff 
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tlie circumstance. Mr. El?rorthy, it is true, had told 
her that the strangers were gcntlewdfhien, and must Ve 
received and treated as such; still they Mere merely the 
new schoolmistress and her mother, and Mrs. Hawes 
thought of them asfcper'.ons \^hom she might patronize 
anef ho kind to in a somewhat condescenlling way, |ind « 
receive to a pleasant cup of tea in her parlour at the 
Ilall, during Mr. Elworthy’s absence. But the first sight 
of them dispelled this agj^eeahle idea. 

** Very nice ladies they arc,” saitilehe to MI^. Fothcr- 
gUl, of Lily-Garth, having called there on her way back 
in the market-cart, for she very naturally wished to tell 
the good people there what the new-comcis, in whom 
the Bale had so great an interest, were like, iiwd more 
especially as they were so dilFwcnt to what she licrself ^ 
expected; “very nice ladies they are, 1 can tell you, hut 
they are renl frt ulhfoik; for one ^an tell in a minute 
what people arc, and what they’ve been bred to. They 
wore n6vcr born nor bred t <4 keep school among poor 
folks, and I wonder whether th’ maistci knows it. He 
said, says he, ‘Mrs. I’eggy, '\ou must make these ladies 
very comfortable, and let tlicjn feel at honifi amongst us ’ 
—^you know that’s just like him -‘and }ou must do all 
you can for them whde I’m away.’ ‘ Those were his last 
words heforc he set out, so I did the hesUthat lay in my 
power; and very nice 1 thouglit I had got everything, 
and they seemed so pleased and satisfied, and said Ml 
was right, and were much obliged by all 1 had done; 
hut then, when I saw them, and fvlt how they must 
have been used to something so ditferent, it seemed to 
me as if nothing had been got ready as it ought to have 
been, and 1 wriJlied tljcy had come to rfhc Hall instead. 
But th’ maister will be back soon, and then he’ll put 
everything light in a minute!” • 

The report wli’c^i M’-s. Hawes had left of the strangers 
at Lily-garth soon' spread through the Bale. The ut¬ 
most curiosity was excited and the utmost interest also, 
^hicL was only th^more increased the appearance of 
tjbe ladies themselves. The sturdy, and somewhat rude 
ttfcsant-farmer, as he met them on their first walk up the 
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Bale, uncovered his head, and passed them with a greet¬ 
ing^ which was meant to express at once his good-will 
and his respect; the women curtseyed, looked lung after 
them, and then ran to the nearest neighbour to commu¬ 
nicate the agreeable impression thc^r had made, while 
^such of the children as Were not too bashful offered ti»om 
llowdi*s. 

They were now at the Hall; and Mrs. Hawes, who 
had given up tlie thought of the pleasant tea-drinking in 
her oM'ii parlour, le(J|4hom at once to Mr. El«orthy’s 
favourite room, where, nt) doubt, he himself would have 

* received them. This was a large, lofty, and handsome 
apartment, to Avhich a very cheerful character was given, 

* from its \jindows facing the south, and opening directly 
^j>on tlic smooth, grassy toj^raeo and the beautiful flower- 
garden. Large well-iilled bookcases lined the walls, 
leaving, at regular intervals, spaces for casts of the 
fliiesi jintiipie sculpture raised on pedestals; the upper 
])(n-tion of the walls was covered by portraits the size of 
life, many of them by exeefleut artists, it was a room 
which suggested agreeably of its possessor; flne taste 
aud solid jiidg^rent seemed combined with domestic com¬ 
fort. The hearth w’as particularly cheerful and inviting; 
sofas and easy •chair# stood about, as if offermg every 
incitement for ^ro-side enjoyment. A writing table, on 
wlii(‘h stood a largo clos^ writing desk and materials 
for writing, with a quantity of newspapers and books, 
stood midway between the fire-place and a remarkably 
pleasant window, and a large cHair covered witli green 
leaiboi', drawn near to it, pointed It out at once as the 
familiar seat of Mr. Elworthy. * 

The strangers nq^urally felt a strong interest in all they 
saw, and they looked around for such small characteris¬ 
tics qf domestic and cvery-day life aud habits as might, 
in some measure, make them acquainted with the tastes 
pud pursuits of tho man himself. 

It was afternoon, and though good Mrs. Hawes had 
quite abandoned the idea of inviting them to tea iq her 
parlour, she yet so cordially pressed ^liem to’ take that 
meal, in the name of her master, that the. ladies con,? 
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sentefl. The good woman was again in a perplexity. 
She wais not accustomed to sit in Mr. Elworthy’s ^e- 
sence, neither did it seem right to her to sit in theirs; 
but they insisted upon it, and even said that she must 
take tea with theiif^. To sit and take tea in Ilhlr. Elwor- 
thj’-s room seemed an unhearcKof liberty; fortunately. 
Honour unconsciously obviated all difficulty. • 

*‘Jjet us take tea in this beautiful garden, just within 
shade of this arbor-vita*, and within sight of Wast-water— 
it is &o«rery lovely!” said she, stajipino: from one of the 
windows which opened upon the .smooth, warm turf, in 
which flower-beds, like brilliant gems, were set. 

Mrs. Hawes felt relieved from her dilemma. She fol¬ 
lowed Honour to the green terrace, saying— ^ ' 

“Maister likes his tea abo i’ th’ garden, but lirt 
mostly takes it under th’ cedar tree, round th’ corner; 
he reckons th’ view much bettor there.” 

The tea was set out in ]\Ir. Elworthy’s favourite spot, 
and Mrs. Hawes felt quite at her case, more esjvecially 
as the ladies seemed much interested in all she told them 
of the Hale and the life of the people there, as w cU as 
about Mr. El worthy himself. 

Mrs. Mildmay inquired, if there was iii the house a 
portrait of this gentleman, and from thi‘^bimplo question 
Mrs. Hawes ramified into a good deal of family hist<»ry. 

“Th’ maister’b pictur,” saW. she, in Eci* Hale dialect, 
wliich I will not too literally follow, “hangs in what wo 
call th’ httlo green room upstairs; that was th’ mis¬ 
tress’s dressing-room, bht th’ maistcr has the key with 
him. The mistress’s portrait hangs there too; th* 
room opens ont of his chSmber, and lie mostly keeps it 
^eked. Her wardrohe’.s in that ro^m, and there her 
jewels are, and her desk with all her papers, just as she 
left them. He was very fond of her, the maistcras, 
and she was des^ing of his lo^c.” 

Mrs. Mildmay\nd her daughter were wholly strangers 
to the details of Mr. Elworthy’s private life, and they 
•listened witJli great interest and without any .sense of im- 
‘ propriety to all that this faithful old servant was willmg 
^ communicatet 
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"You SCO, ladies,” said she, ‘*1 lived in tlie family in 
old«Mr. lillworthy’s Dime, afore this Hall was huilt/i when 
they lived at Lily-garth, which is the old family house, 
where th’ Elworthys lived time out of mind, and where 
tir moister wer’ born. I knew him* as a young man 
^fore^lio wer’ wed; and I thought when he brought tli’ 
mibtrcfc'. home that I had never clapped e}t‘d on a pret¬ 
tier woman. She wer’ a Mi'^s Hutton from London, but 
no fortune; but that mattered nothing to th’ maister, for 
its worth, not iiKnicy^^fliat he looks at. Well, a*l said, 
^ a prettier woman never came into th’ Dale.” 

“What kind of heauty was she?” asked Honour. 

“Why, miss, if you’ll excuse my speaking of you in 
your preb*Dcc,” said Mrs. Ilawes, “she wer’ not uidike 
you. There’s a soinethingi about you that reminded mo 
of th’ mistress th’ first minute 1 saw you. You’ve 
her black hair, aud th’ same expression of eye, though 
hers wer’ brown and yours arc dark gray, and she stood 
about your heiglit. Th’ minster, ma’ppen, may, not see 
th’ likeue‘'S, though T do, aud though 1 reckon there are 
others i' th’ Dale that will, for th’ mistress has never 
been forgotten amongst us. Halo folks don’t soon forget 
their friends.” 

Mrs. TIawes liaving*once began to talk, did not cease 
until Honour aial her mother were in posst'ssion of all 
she deemed it right to tell. I question, however, whe¬ 
ther the wliole particulars I am about to relate were told 
by licr. I'"or the sako of succ^ctucns, however, 1 will 
put her various cuinmuiiicatiuus iuto a compact form, 
adding thereto what is requisite to make the family-story 
complete; and this may be done in my character of 
novelist, for the novelist is a diviner,who knows not only 
what is privately said and dune, but w^ho can trace the 
springs of action, and who knows what is secretly felt 
and buflered. 

Mrs. Ilawes told all that ^Irs. Dutton told to Frederick 
Ilorrockb, of the father and uncle of the present ilr. El- 
worthy, and of the son which the spend thrift uncle had*left, 
She told how this man, although ho had run through his 
shaic of the paternal jiroperty, and spite of t groat bur- 
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den of debt and sorrow which he laid upon the family, 
still ttisde large demands, and had* given to his son the 
baptismal name of Richard Elworthy, thus making the 
family name twofold in his case. She told that after his 
father’s death he .ras adopted by his cousin, and brought 
hither to be educated as an acknowledged member of the 
family. 

“ He was a tail-grown handsome lad,” said Mrs. 
Hawes, “when th* master brought him from London 
down io Lily-garth ; but there wA‘ something hard, and 
proud, and selfish about him even then. Th’ master, 
who wished to do by him as if he^ had boon his own bro¬ 
ther, sent him to a good school that was kept by a clergy¬ 
man i’ Kendal. There he was a matter of tl years, 
and all his holidays he spent at Lily-garth, and haa 
good clothes and pocket-money and a horse to ride when 
he was here, and fishing and bhoo,'‘'ing, and just what he 
liked. At seventeen he wer’ a manly chap, and looked 
like to ftwenty. Th* mastQj* wer’ fond of him and \cry 
indulgeipit, and yet he wer* a hot-tempered man, th’ mas¬ 
ter wer’; that was just his one failing; he had not pa¬ 
tience, like; but then Richard wer’ given to wild ways, 
and if anytliing was said, ho wer’ insolent, and had always 
such a deal to say for himself; besides wbicli, lie wer’ 
extravagant, and spent a power of money. All this 
drove th’ master a’most raadVith him. ‘ lie’ll bo his 
father over again!’ he would say; *and what satisfaction 
can I have for all my ^rouble T And yet he went on. 
behaving to him like a good parent. If he had only 
been worthy of it! At last, young as he was, be gotk 
into debt, and then many things came out that nobody 
2|pi dreamed of: among the rest, the had forged th’ 
master’s name, and got money in that way from th’ 
bank. He bad done enough to transport him, and many 
people think, cyj^n now, that will bo his end; but he was 
young, you see, and, mad as the master wer’ against him, 
it wer’ hushed up; nobody was defrauded of money hut 
him. So Richard was sent out of these parts, and for 
jthree or four years nothing was heard of him.” 

His good cousin, however, had not deserted him even 
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then. Once more gave him a trial, the condition of 
forgiveness being his future industry and good conduct. 
iTe was penitent apparently, and made abundant pro¬ 
mises. Tlis talents were unquestionably great; he was 
entered a studei^t of law«of the Middle ^Temple, his cousin 
Yurnisliing not only the money requisite for his studies, 
but for his maintenance during theUi, and so creditably 
did ho past through this time of probation, that once 
more the doors of LiJjjr-garth were opened to higi with 
affectionate cordialit}^ 

( Peace was now confirmed in Europe, and William 
Elworthy, like tho rest of the world, went abroad. Be- 

»forc long the agreeable news reached Wayland-dale, that 
he had with a lady in l^aris whom he w^as about to 
bring home as his wife, autl great was the satisfaction 
which this news caused. Kichard, at first, disbelieved 
it; at length the tidings were communicated to him by a 
letter from Elwoithy himself; and at the same time he 
was informed that liencefortli Lily-garth could not be his 
home, although he would he welcome there as an occa¬ 
sional visiter. Richard, who was indolent and luxurious, 
received this infimation with great dissatisfaction. There 
was an end now of l^js prospective heirship; he must 
battle his way through life by the means of his own in¬ 
dustry and profdSsioual talents. 

Without replying to his cousin, he immediately left 
Lily-garth, hastened to London, and thcncc to Paris, 
where he presented himself, andewith the utmost appa¬ 
rent frankness and goodwill offered his warmest congra¬ 
tulations. Elworthy, at that time, in the very heyday of 
his propitious love-suit, and in good humour with all the 
>vorld, received his‘unexpected relative with great kind¬ 
ness, and introduced him to the family of his betrothed, 
by whom he was likewise cordially welcomed. 

Of the Dutton family, at this time ia Paris, a word 
must ha said in addition to what has already been re¬ 
lated by Mrs. Dutton of Woodbury. Mr. Dutton was a 
gentleman in trade, who was supposSd to have made 
much money. Ho had brought his wife anji daughter 
with him to that gay capital, which had been for so many 
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years closed to the English, not so zpuch for their aniuse- 
ment as for his own eonvenicnoe. His wife took cai^ of 
him; she hod been sererely drilled into a knowledge of 
his will and requiretments through a hard apprenticeship 
of £ve-and-twenty*yeare; it was long now since any idea 
of rebellion had crossed her thoughts. She was wcll> 
dressed, because she was the wife of Mr, Button, and it 
would not have been creditable for her to be otherwise; 
slie dined at a good table eveiy d^y because her husband 
dined at homo. Poor soul! she was very meek; a crust 
< of bread and a draught of water would have satisfied her, 
oould she but have had peace therewith; but she was 
doomed to have the stalled ox and the strife* also, although 
she herself was full of meekness and submissidii. 

Mrs. Dutton’s would have been the desolate, weary, 
joyless life of a slave, had it not been for her daughter, 
who, gifted with her own afiectiotthte and amiable dispo¬ 
sition, possessed, nevertheless, sufficient of her father’s 
dominant will to ensure a degree of freedom of action for 
herself, in which she not unfrequently included her mother, 
such as that mother would never have dared to assert for 
herself. ^ 

Elhnor’s beauty, and the reput<»d wealth of her father, 
brought her, as Mrs. Dutton of Woodbury had said, many 
suitors, amongst whom was tho yoiftig Englishman, 
Chiunory, whose gay, social qualities made him a welcome 
guest to every member of the family. To Mr. Dutton, 
because be made himsc’f usofid in a thousand ways, and 
was a very entertaining companion; to the mother and 
daughter, for the same reason—^he had tho power of 
keeping the fire-side despot in good humour. Before 
fUng, however, it wAs evident that ofher motives brought 
him daily to the house than the more pleasure of amusing 

f e father: he loved the daughter. * 

A terrible anxiety filled the heart of Ellinor. To re- 
f fuse him*would, she believed, call forth the whole force 
I of her father’s despotic will against her. Eortmiately, 
liiowever, it was his ambition that she should marry a man 
Hjf landed property, which Chinnery was^not. fle did 
conceal his intenti(Hte on this head; and Chinnery, 
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knowing liis own disqualifications, and unable to^movo 
liimself from tfae idol of his heart, redoubled his cftorts as 
a good after-dinner companion, and spent the half of 
every day in transacting trifling busiqieBS for her father, 
not doubting but that,* sooner or later, success would 
crovfh his wishes. 

In the midst of these hc^es and calculations, a formi- 
dable rival appeared in the person of WiUiam Illworthy, 
lie was then about iffire-apd-twenty, remarkably^propos- 
sesbiug in person, frank and generous of disposition, with 

• the simple, unpretending manners of the well-bred inde¬ 
pendent gentleman, rather than the man of fashion. Ho 
wa's the wry opposite of Chinnery. 

• Elworuiy, like many another who entered that little 
charmed circle, loved the mir goddess of it at first sight. 
But, although early comprehending the painful circum¬ 
stances of the family relations, he did not, like Chinnety, 

* seek the daughter by homage to the father; he devoted 
hinibclf to the meek and suffering mother, by whose side 
stood the affectionate daughter, aud was soou rewarded 
by the unqualified gift of that daughter’s entire affection. 

There was a something in the grave, earnest, yet 
frank demeanoift of Mr. Blworthy which at first favom*- 
ably impressed even old l^fr. Dutton. Ho listened to his 
proposals witli patience; and when he learned the extent 
of hib landed property, the amount of liis income, and 
what settlement he proposed to mako on his daughter, 
his consent was immediately ^veii. The lovers were* 
made happy. 

All hour afterwardb Chinnery came In with his arm full 
of newspapers aD(| hooks whibh, with great labour, be 
had been hunting out at various libraries for the old gen¬ 
tleman : he was imusually gay. 

“Vou must dine with us to-day,” said Mr. Button; “I 
hnvo just given my consent to Elligor’s now lover, 
Elworthy; you’ve seen him; he will dine hoWtoo.” 

All Cannery’s mirth was gone; hp sank down,in a' 
chair,^atid laid his forehead in his hand. 

**Come, now, don’t be a fool!” said old Dutton. “ I 
dare say you have a fancy for hor also; it’s perfectly 
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iMtoaujhing what offers thfett gbl’s 1 wisli* upon noj 
aoul, I do! that I had anotlier dan^hter for yonr sake. 
But you'll come and dine here; Blworthy ^vdl be so 
tirdten np with the women that I shall hare no one to 
•muse me. 1 can\ do without you! Ard as to Ellinor, 
why, my good fellow, you should have spoken; apd be¬ 
sides, *there*s many a slip between the cup and the lip,*" 
said he; holding out, as it were, this faint hope, with the 
ft|>p^T^y kind, but yet selffsl^wia^j/ of raising his spirits. 

^ But it was no easy thing to raise his spints; he had 
Iset the very inspiration of his mirth and wit; and before 
/ kmgt, Mr. Button, who had also lost his amusing compa- 
tifen and usefhl servant, and who found that he had 

C lly the worst of it in Ihis new bargain, was out of 
our too, and more than commonly irascible and 
tymnnloal. Elwortby, who was often an unwilling uit- 
lusss of these painful scenes, sympathised naturally too 
I much with the weak to please the strong. There was no < 
4ljhtnoe whatever of his taking Mr. Ohinnes 3 '’s place with 
V old gentleman; in fact, the more probable chance 
Woe that the two wpuld come to an irreparable quarrel, 

" Itr Slworthy, as the reader has heard, ^as by no means 
a man of phlegmatic temperament * 

^ ** Ood help us!" said poor Mrs. Button, one day, in 

tier weak and somewhat querulous voice, to her daughter, 
•liter spmo rident outbreak of temper ou the part of her 
husband, in which he had spoken of Ellinor’s lover with 
* ter^ IH^ patience—“ Ir don’t know what is to become of 
ua if youp'letber and Blworthy quarrel!" 

^ they win not quarrel!" said Bllinor, in that firm, 
If^hoerfdl voice, which alwaj^ Operated like a healing in- 
niiien^ on the wounded and senritively-suffering hea^ of 
nifCther —Elwortby wiB never quarrel with my 
Quick tempered, he may he, but for our sakeo 
, Ida 9% hBay the storm rather than excite it. Have, 

mother, no fear, os I have none!" 

Mya. ti^ed to cast out fear and anxiety, but she 
^as so iunld add nervous, and stood in such aweAljl^W 
nimsband* that if any one entered iuto the morest 
with bim, she trembled as if she stood ha the 

|r7: ^ ^ ' 
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of a golf^ an^ H seemed impossible to Ker but that Mr, 
Elworthy's quick, resojute, uuoompromising matmer, must 
excite him sooner or later. She knew her hub1)and 
better than Elworthy did» and therefore she Hto^ in con- 
Btsut apprehension. 

It was about ibis time when Richard *£11 worthy, having 
ftoeiued from his oousm the intelligence of his intended 
marriage, made his appearance in Pans; and from that 
time, strange to say, thmgs began to mend. Ostensibly 
Richard’s object m leapng England was to congr^lato 
his cousin on his approaching happiness, and to enj^ a 

• little of the gay Paris life before settling down to mird 
work in London. 

•• Elwort^ was too happy himself not to make the {onag 
man heaidUy welcome; he hberally supplied Him witS 
money, and mtroduced him^o old Mr. Dutton as ameiw 
companion, in the place of his late favourite. Richard^ 
powers were somewhaF similar to Chinnery’a; he drank 
iieely without becoming intoxicated; sang merry songs, 
told witty stories, and satiriaed everybody, not omitting 
his cousin, greatly to the old gentleman’s amusemefut* 
He was in Paris for a deep and secret purpose: for no 
other than, if possible, to prevent the marriage takings 
place, lie can>e without the slightest knowledge of the 
family with which his cousin was about to unite himself. 
He now keenly^tudied e^ery eharactor. He appearcwl 
frank, and all trusted him. He heard much of Q^nety, 
and in him he saw the tool of his purpose; but he Iras 
how supposed to be ^sent frop Pans. Richard was 
bent on finding bim/and gaming bis confidence* 
opportunity at length occurred. 

One day the Duttons made a party to VersiuUes, 
there ^met Chinnery alone, and tookihg very melaneholyk 
Old Dutton, who was leaning oh ^hSrd Blwarihy’s 
anm* saw him first, an4 delightedi to find his 
entertauuug companion onoe moji^^snost. kindly aceosh^ 
him, and mtroduced him to B^hs^ Rlwortpyi lsyih|| 
an ii^anction on the two yohAg men that they ehoelal-j 
become not only well acqnaintM with each odier; Imt 
4iihf with him on the morrow. 
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Chinnexy, dpite of liis meloixcholjy vru^* by no means 
di^clmed for a renewid of intimacy 'with the gay and 
aocidi old gentleman, which would also bring him digain 
into the society of his daughter, for whom he still enter¬ 
tained the most yiolent passion. Richard El worthy 
believed that he had now the gg^me in l^is own hand; but 
he kept his designs entirely within his own breast^.while 
he mancBuvred with the most masterly skilL He by no 
means concealed his close connection with the hated rival 
of his new friend, on the contrapj^he spoke of William 
ElwoHhy in the most natural and unreserved manner. 
He spoke freely of his many virtues, and equally freely 
of his failings, always dwelling forcibly on his quick and 
choleic temperament, of which he furnished many highly, 
coloured details, carefully studying, nevertheless, to give 
a comic turn to all, so that his descriptions might appear 
amusing rather than serious, and thus wholly without 
sinister intention. He would theu, as if to prove to his 
' listener how truthful a limner he was, dash off, as a 
companion-piece, the tyranrical and testy-temperod Mr. 
Hutton, the fidelity of which Chinnery co^d immediately 
recognise. 

** (aood heavens!” exclaimed Richard, one day, after 
having entertained his fiiend as ajiiove, *lto think of these 
two powder magazines standing side by side without 
blo'wiiig one another up. Spme littleexplosions there 
have been I understand; but there will be a terrific scene 
one of these days, if some good-natured soul, or even 
chance, perhaps, shou^ drop a, hpark between them. 
Think only of Mr. Hutton, the Wurst-tempered man in 
the world, vowing that his daughter shall never marry 
any but a good-tempered man, and she, with more reason, 
Vowing that she never will either; and yet the father has 
given his conseill to, and she is ready to marry William 
Elteorthy, a man whose temper is as ungovernable as a 
'trild horse. Elurortby is my relative, and 1 am under 
aotne obligations to him, yet nevertheless, I should like 
f to 8e«^ an explosion. There could be no harm in it beyond 
the blds^i^ for Blworthy loves that pretty daughter Of 
JiU too wolL not to take care both of himself and her^ 

( 
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aM old Button ie too well pleased at the prospect of bis 
daughter manning a good English estate, to break the 
conifCctioD, spite of all his tlureats.** * 

Bichord laughed, and so did his companion. 

** I tell you what though,’* continued Bichard, as if 
growing confidci^tial, “ if it was not fbr those English 
jfleres^old Dutton would rather his daughter married you. 
lie likes you, while he is afraid of Elworthy. There is 
something dignified and rested about Elworthy; he 
doesn’t laugh at the old gentlemau*s jokes as he should do; 
nor ‘?it over his wine with him; they are the very antipodes 
•of each other, and yet are alike excitable in temper.” 

No more was said; it was merely seed dropped by 
JUehard, as if by chauco, hut it fell, as ho hoped, into 
fruitful gi^imd. 

From this day Chinucr^f’s spirits returned; ho and 
Jlichard Elworthy wore frequently together, and again 
he was a frequent gueft at the Dutton’s; again he told 
his witty stories, and used every effort to ingratiate him- 
fiolf with the old gentleman. • llichard now withdrew, as 
if into the background, leaving ample space for Chimiery’s 
operations, and satisfied himself by merely staniiing by 
and watching tlio gome. No one suspected him. He 
was in favour wkh all:^ he seemed to have restored good 
humour and the former calm state of things. Chinnery 
as obliged to iJim for gi^ng, inadvertently, as he be¬ 
lieved, a clue to hi« rival’s character, by means of which 
he might be inveigled to liis ruin; Elworthy was obliged 
to him, hoeausc in resting Mr. Dutton to a better stote 
of temper he had aj^md esscutimly to the happiness of 
EUinor and her anxious mother, and for the same reason 
ihej/ were obliged to him, and c\pressod their gratitude 
in words of genuine? emotion. * 

A short time of general happiness and equanimity 
interfiled, during wliieh Mr. Elworthy, who was impa¬ 
tient for his marriage, pressed for its. consummation. 
This pause, however, was only the lull before the fetorm*. 
the time necessary for the germination of those seeds of V| 
discoid which the dnemy hod dropped ift, like the tares of 
evil, while the unsuspecting Imshandraan slept. 
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Not a hint of Kichard's was lost on Ohinncry. Spito 
of Elworthy’s sincere wish to avoid^ dissension it appeared 
next^to impossible; he and old Mr. Dutton seemed opposed 
on all subjects, politics, religion, or the merest event of 
the day. When they met it seemed as if the devil of dis¬ 
cord were between them, and contention was inevitable. 
Mr. Dutton evidently disliked him, and sought oo?asi^a 
of quarrel, and at length it came. A dispute oiigiiiating 
about the root of a Greek verb, between Chinnery and 
Elworthy, was taken up by the ojd gentleman, and called 
forth such an excess of temper, tliat Elworthy, anxious 
to close it, rose, and was about to leave the house, when 
Mr. Dutton, transported beyond himself, ordered him 
never to enter it again. 

Richard had now his wish gratified. The I vo powder 
mills had exploded and bloWn each other up. 

He looked veiy grave the nc xt evening as he remarked 
this to Chinnery, adding, “ But It is really more serious 
than might have been expected. Miss Dutton, of course, 
is very unhappy. But what a hot-headed man is Mr. 
Elwoithy! Who would have thought him fool enough to 
contend with Mr. Dutton, and jet I must confess, m his 
defence, that yo\^ have had a hand m it alh 1 have looked 
on, and seen how artfully you have fomented discoid.’’ 

Chinnery did not laugh outwaidly, but he was 'well 
pleased with what had happened, and when within a 
few days, at old Mr. Dutton’s peremptory commands, 
the family left Paris and icmoved to Cassel, he almost 
immediately followed t^iem. 

On the night of the unhappy qtsarrel with her father, 
EUinor had a long, and as it turned out, unhappy inter¬ 
view with her lover. Their tempers were both evcited, 
and, in a moment of irritation, she foh.id that she held it 


to he her duty to tako hack the faith that she had 
plated. She had mistaken his character: he over 
baring and unreasonable, and she had unhappily seen too 
ibaeh*doq[iestic misery from those causes to risk her own 
l|||tap|)in6ss when her judgment warned her. What wiU 
*fhe sufferiiig of'separation now, in 'comparison 'viith a 
'liforlong warfare and miserj? 
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Aetonisbmont, pride, and indignation, arouaed the whole 
force of his vehement Spirit. He gave her hack hcrrf’aith 
as a thing of little value, and they parted, as it seemed, 
loi an eternal separation—only, however, to feel the next 
moment, when recall appeared impossible, that each had 
h^tn too precipitate, and that the affection of two kindred 
hcait's could not he crushed even by offence and wn’ong. 
Tlic spirit of concession and foigiveness awoke in each, 
like an avenging angel, and drew their souls nearer, in 
fact, than they had c^f been before, only they kffew it 
not 

* When the family had been but a few days in Cas&el, 
Tjlhilpr surprised Mr. Chinnery by requesting half an- 
Tioi.i’s confer ation with him m the public gaidens. It 

n as a s]»l( ndid summer evoriing, and the gardens were 
ciowded iMth plcasuie-sooking people, walking, talking, 
biid di mkmg coffee. Qiiiniiery, aatonished and delighted 
foi he +00 was about to request the samcfavoui —joined 
lici in one of the most retirod^walks. 

lie offiied her Lis aim, which she dcjjlined, and then, 
ill a cold and somewhat haughty maimer, she addiei.scd 
him:— , 

“1 (annot allow }ou, for one moment, to mistake my 
moti\e. You know tlid unhappy state of nij allau& with 
William lllwoithj^.” 

llo bowed. • 

“William Elw'orthy,” continued ‘>he, “has been for* 
bidden our house by my father; and more than that, ’ 
added she, wiih a pei^ptible tidiior of voice, which by 
no means escaped OKumeiy’s notice—“I have, peihaps, 
voluntarily seen him foi the last tinio. Uiidir tliese cir¬ 
cumstances, J understand fi om my father that you have 
his permission to solicit my hand. My amazement and 
indigr^ition at this aiinouiiceincnt were beyond words’ 
Can my father helie\e it possible for me hastily and ai- 
hitrarily to transfer my affections, or lliat*you could con- 
sidei them worthy of acceptance if they were thus trans¬ 
ferable? You could not; no man couhU Tlicrc must he 
no misunderstanding amongst us on this, to me at least, 
so grave a subject. 1 lia'ie told my father,*within the 

n 
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last hour, and theieby I hare excited lus stem displea 
snreAthat I am in no condition to accept a newlovei I 
have told lum, as I now tell you, that William Elwortliy 
IS the only man 1 have ever loved, I love him still; it is 
possible I may love him to my death Ho has many 
noble and beautiful qualities’ (jrod forj2;ive me if 1 liavjL 
done wrong’” said she, her voice sinking almost to a 
whispei, and then clasping hi r hands together, as if to 
keep down some stiu^gling emotion, she stood, as pale 
as mitihle, bofoie lum ^ 


Chinnciy was not an ungeneious man, he loved her 
ardentlj, he was now detply touched by liei cmotioi, 
and bespoke siucciely, as fai as hiiustlf at leabt w is^on 
ceincd, when he rtjdicd — * 

“If Elworthy hadtiuly, lubly loved jou—loved you ih 
the spirit of self ahncgition—he would not ha>t angcied 
youi father, foi youi sake hewpiildnot’ What have 
I not done for the saki of pt aee ^—eoncealt d my tiue sen¬ 
timents, coincided with what 1 did not believe, acted a 
lie to my very t»oul— ’ 

“Ml Llwoithy wis too noble to ho a hypocrite, wa^ 
too genumc, too upiiglit to ict a lie’ i''tuined Lllmoi, 
mtei ruptiiig hid , 

“ Let mo he piopcrly understorid, do not let m\ woids 
be tikcn as an oficucc, ’ sxid lit, A^allu^y “kou know 
not how 1 have loved you’ J have seen that youi life 
was emhitteicd by domestic tyianuy I would ha'ic 
made you so happy’ I had vowtd with myself to God 
to compensate foi the^suffeiingb ^f your youth b'y the 
love which I would have lavished ou you, by the indul¬ 
gence which should have left no wish uo^iitificd I 


boremid foi chore with youi father J Iwoithy (ould not 

dyrfs much; he could not, even for yom sake’ I know 
hma, Miss Dutton, better than you do let there be no 
ndbnec in my words when 1 ask you, tan a wife bo happy 
invitli s, tjyraut'tempcitd husband^ She cannot, you 
ildlow she cannot’ Mwoithy is a tyrant m temper, a 
I capiictoua despot t—” 

4 “Villaml traducei ’ ’ exclaimed Elwoithy himself, 
ho ha>mg been led hj a singulai chance to that very 
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Spot, h( iird the last energetic words of his rival, and 
now*confronted him. “Ljing scoundrel!’* criea he> 
and at the same moment struck him with his riding 
whip. 

Ellinor, pale .as death, sunk on a* seat motionless. 
Sic ivio men, now fierce enemies, mblied to her, each 
attempting to thrust the other aside. But ElHnor had 
not fainted, though a sickness of liorror, as it were, 
passed over her soul. ^ 

**Madman! infatuated madman!" exclaimed she, in a 
• low htit firm voice, rising at the same time and address- 
ing Elrtorthy. **Ah, what have you done! God hi 
Jieaven sustain me! . Elworthy, you have parted us for 
ever!" ai/l with these w'ords she again sank on the seat 
and burst into a flood of te£!i*g. 

The rumour of an encounter between two jealous Eng¬ 
lish inals spiead throifgh the gardens, and jveoplo came 
thronging towards the spot. In the mean time, Elliuor, 
wdio saw iiistantly tlie dangsrous position of her lovers, 
as regarded each other, made a violent effort to master 
her feeiingh, and in some measure to justify each to the 
other. But it •was no easy matter; tlie words which 
Elworthy had heard justified, in his then excited state 
of mind, the violence of his conduct, while the very vio¬ 
lence of his condfict sccmc<j, on the other hand, to justify 
the words themsclvjs. 

Sick at heart, and overwhelmed with yet more terrible 
apprehensions, EUinor peached h'lme. Both her parents 
were absent, and tj^ owing herself on her bed, she osa- 
deaiouied to compose her mind, and come to a cleaiT 
judgment as t6 what was right for her to do. 

It was late heforS her parents reimrned, and then let¬ 
ters from lilngland, wliich awaited her father, awoke new 
anxiefies. Something of fatal presage in the state of liis 
affairs summoned him home; hi was thrown into a state 
of strange depression of mind, which greatly increased hie 
natural irritability. Her mother was overwhelmed witi^ 
nervous fear: something di’cadful was hhout to happen. 
Ellinor routed herself to sustain her mother, i^nd for that 
night, at least, not a word was said of lier own terrible 
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anxie^. The next morning Mr. Dutton gave order,^ 
for tneir immediate return to England, and insfant 
preparations for their departure began. A note was 
brought to Ellmor. It was from Elworthy; a duel had 
been fought between himself and Chinnery. Cbinuery 
was slightly wounded, and he was about to leave Of sscK 
—to leave Germany, and he now bade her farewell. 
He deplored any sorrow or annoyance which ho might 
have (^used her^ thanked her fq,r^,the glimpses of brief 
happiness which he had enjoyed with her; begged her 
forgiveness, her prayers, and, if possible, her rcineni 
brahcp, with forbearance, if not with love. “Ellmor,” 
said the letter, in conclusion, “vour imago will never* 
leave my heart. I have loved you with an im^eiislidblo 
dove; yet you are free. I only am bound—Abound by my 
love and by the tears which I have seen you shed; 
Surely, I did not misunderstand them!—tlicy ha\e been 
my consolation. God, at some future time, will pciliaps 
make me more worthy'of tlv^m.’’ 

Thus he wrote, yet he asked no inters iew*^ and wa*- 
gone. 

The disturbance of Mr. Dutton’s minu* was cxtieme. 
He was not in the habit of being confidential, as rt'gaidt d 
his business affairs, with his wife and daughter; it was 
sufficient for them to know that bis ro>i, Vtill in England, 
but no way connected with him in busmess, urged hi' 
immediate return. Ellinor had enough to do to sustain 
her anxious and alan^d mothvr without asking for 
sympathy in her own troubles, duel between the 

^two rivals apparently excited more interest among the 
good idle gossips, English and German, of Oassel, than 

B tlie Dutton family. Two days after it occuiTcd 
re on their way to England, in consequence of it, 
as generally believed, and even as was beheved 
anery himself. * Elworthy Jenew not of their 
re, for he too had left Cassel, and was travelling 
It&ly. 

months after this he learned in Rome, from an 
nejvspaper, of the bankruptcy of Mr. Dutton, 
ing Italy with the same rajtidity that he had en« 
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torcd it, he returned to England. Ko sooner in London 
til an he sought out the brother of Elliuor—^tbe husband 
<of bur Mrs. Dutton of Woodbury—^who» holding a ^vern- 
incnt appointment, resided in Loudon, and to 'whom 
Kllinor was much attached. A frankness of manner in 
tlie junior Mr. Dutton instantly proposbessed Elworthy in 
‘'Ma iavour, whilst ho, on his part, was well-disposed to- 
waids Elworthy, spite of the unfortunate termination of 
his acquaintaiico with his sister, from what she herself 
lud communicated. ^ ^ ^ * 

Elworthy’s intentions were of the most noble and! 

» generous character. He eamo as a friend of the fa* 
luily, the first moment any knowledge of their misfor- 
• tunes had reached him; and a warm heart and a liberal 
liauil wel’e now at their aeririco. 11c came, indeed* 
at .1 critical moment. Tlfc afiairs of Mr. Dutton were 
ex.trcmelv embarrassed, and the expensive manner in 
whicli ho had lived alSroad, at a time when any prudent, 
or even hoiiCst man, would have diminibhed every un- 
neeossarv outlay, had irritated his creditors extremely. 
He w as well aware of the desperate state of his circum¬ 
stances even while abroad, and this circumstance, while 
it excubcd and exjilaincd to his wife and daughter that 
unhajipy state sof teipper which had caused such an in- ^ 
crease of domestic misery, only tended to exasperate hi9 
creditors. Kuhi and dt^graco stared the unfortunate 
iamily in the face. 

It will readily be believed that Elworthy stood among 
all paities as an anofcl fiom ^eavon. The amount of 
.Mr. Dutton’s liab^ ties was too great for him to take 
upon himself, but it was easy to arrange with creditors 
who Imd hitherto expected nothing; ^1 were aatjified* 
even the most irritated amongbt them. The real amoant 
of oaerifico which Mr. Elworthy made was, however, 
iKwSr known; it was, indeed, so iar beyond his expecta¬ 
tions that he never spoke of it. $ 

There was no formal renewal of courtship between him 
and lilllinor; they met as though they had not parted 
grief and anger. Ho laid his peace-dfiering on the altar 
of afiection, and it was sufficient for him that it was ac* 
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cepted; he himself was too grateful to receive their 
thanks. » 

In.'^e midst of the deepest humiliation of tho Button 
family, Mrs. Dutton’s hoaltli gave way; her nervous 
system, too long excited, could not sustain this last blow, 
and she sank under it, nor was the iincxpjected deliverance 
able again to raise her. Slie had become feeble" a3*a 
child both in mind and body, and the ph} sieian »aid that 
she could not last long. Elworthy was like a dutiful 
son t^her already, and as such s,h,i loved him. 

One night, taking his hand and that of her daughter, 
she said that she only wished to see them united; that > 
she prayed God she might live so long. 

Those feeble words were all-sufficient. Without .any 
ceremony, or marriage preparation, they we're united. 
This event gave her great ]f)lea&m*o. She now said al¬ 
most incessantly that God was very good to b<i ; that 
she was surrounded by blessings'^ that she wa-j road^ 
now whenever she was summoned. 

Tho summons came as gently as the falling of the dew, 
and she passed away, holding to tho last the hands oi 

those beloved ones. After her death, William El worthy 

• 

and his bride removed into Wayland-dale, which Ellinor 
as yet had never seen. Old Mr,. Dutton, who, spite of 
the unexampled nobility and generosity of his son in-law’s 
conduct, never really liked him, and to' whom the obli¬ 
gation seemed rather as a burden, removed after his 
wife’s death to London, that he might be near his son, 
whose wife, he said, lie^ked. lived in lodgings the 
remainder of his days, on an annuls paid to him by Mr. 
Elworthy, though ho never chose to acknowledge it. 

The reader is now in possession of such portion of the 
family history as was not related by Mrs. Dutton of 
Woodbury, or which was beyond the knowledge of good 
Mrs. Hawes, to whom we now return. 

very pretty woman was Mrs. Elworthy,” said 
Hawes; “ and everybody in the Dale took to her, 
jjSoT she had no pride, and she had as great a liking for 
Kie Dales people if she had been born among them. 
%he fell into all their ways, and learned to knit and spin. 
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and a beautiful £>j)inner and knitter she waa; and dfae 
haj such pretty ayb of doing everything! It wa^ quite 
a picture tu see her sit at her wheel, and then the thread 
tliat she spun was finer than anybody el‘*e’s. The mas¬ 
ter was very proud of her spinning. ^ I remember one 
^ay, 'wlien lots of fine London folks came, the master goes 
H]) her wheel and draws out the fine silken thread, 
vliicli he holds between him and the hoht, ‘ and doesn’t 
ni} wife spin beautifully ?’ ho says. ‘ Oh! she’s a heau- 
tihil sj)innor!’ ThojI«U looked so ^uipriced; an-kwhen 
she came down they expected to see her, I reckon, in 
lin^ey-woolscy, because she spun; but she came down in 
faillv-. like the first lady of them all, only more beautiful, 

■ and as blooming as a rose. She lo^ed the Dales folk, 
as 1 snid, and camctothcir^slioep-shearings and weddings, 
and kept up all th’ old customs at Lily-garth, as if she— 
tlip «'^re*ite'^t lady in a’ th’ Dale —had been only a far- 
iiior^ wife. Ifow f(?nd everybody was of her, and th’ 
master more Ilian all! One great trouble, however, 
there w'as, and cA(*ryT>ody ftlt it, and that was, that she 
wci’ not likely to be a mother. Kverf/bodif^ 1 said, wer’ 
troubled at it, but 1 should have said everybody but one, 
end that wei^]\lr. D^tdiaid, the master’s cousin, who 
wer’ looked up^u as ais heir, if he had no children, 

“ Richard by this time seemed to have sown his wild 
oats; he lived mostly in London,hut now and then came 
down to Lilv-gaitli for shooting and pastime, and the 
mistress wer’ very fond of him; she’d known him abroad, 
and had taken a g» /at liking to him. It wer’ very 
strange, hut aftei>uis marriage the master seemed to 
take a great dislike to Richard; ho had less patience 
with him than evey. No doubt he had liis reasons, 1)ut 
th’ mistress would’nt believe any Harm of Richard, and 
he q^ways wer’ mighty agreeable with her, which wer* 
displeasing to th’ master. Ay, it’s a sorrowful tiling 
to think of, ’at that fellow had even then power to make 
an unhappy minute between these two, but ho had; an«| 
nunv an hour and many a day tool ^ , '‘J* 

“ Th* master, you see, was hasty, and that always 
tiouhled her; she tiied to keep peace, and to set Richard 
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in a good liglit, and he was as aitful as deceit could 
make him. He was as smooth to her as oil; she cpuld 
not ^ink ill of him. ‘You’re too hasty, William,’ -she 
used to b.ty, in her sweet, hut ]K>sitive n.iv; ‘you know 
you are; I shall ^take Uichaid’b ptiit, foi I know he’s 
-ightf’ Oh! it made th’ luasstei vei\ angry to hear hn 
talk so; but he could not tiiin hei; she wi r’, pool thin >1 
as hasty and as dettiniined m some thing-, as lu ami’. 

“ Well, they’d been man ltd a maltei of loui oi fire 
years^” continued Mis. JIawts, irtdien tluie was gieat 
joy m th’ whole Dale, loi she wer’ expecting to ht a 
mother. In th’ snmiiKi o{ that }ear, th« y had goiiclioiii * 
old Lil>-gaith to th’ Hall, wlucli had hten huildmg 
twoyeais oi moie, and to buy thimney pieces and fuini ' 
ture, for whieh th’ m.xsttr^and she had been u]> ti 
London, for he would hax< t\erything dont to her Idvinir, 
and the wer’ xeiy fond of th’ new Hall; she had 1 iid tn’ 
foundation stone of it heiself; nay I’m not sure hut it 
wer’huilt to please liei altogether, foi Lilj-gaitli yui 
see, was an old-fa^humed htfli-'t, wT low ji/oms. and tins 
wer made large and lightsonn So lliough tlie ilall w »s 
not finished they moved into it; ‘ fm-ay^ sin, ‘ our tii 4 
child shall he bom m tins new house' it will bnng a 
bleshiug to itr .So slm baid niary a tihie. Oh' what 
joy sho had in the prospect of hniig a ijinthci, and liow 
glad was everybody i’ th’ Dale' J\ir, sjnte ot lui pai 
tiality to Hichard, none of them liked the thoiiglits ot his 
being one day th’ master’s succcssoi. They said, no! 
we shall have now one ff his owHyflt-.h and hlood, born 
and bred amongst us, and one of selves, a' I wci 
And there xver’ not one of the tenants that did not get 
sotnething ready for th’ mistress or,th’ baby that wer’ 
coming; one made a pillow for the cradle, another a fine 
pair o’ blankets, another a quilt; there wei’ not a mpthe i 
among them ’at did not feel ab it she wor’ woiking foi 
her fiirst'-boru. ' 

I “ When* th* master and mistress moved to th’ Hall, 
sCJhristie Fothergill went to Lily-garth; he wer’ eldest 
son of old Peter Potheigill of Birks-mill down i’ th’ 
Dale; Peter, wer’ a quaker, and had two sons, Chnstie 
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inlC .kli, ClirMip mimed JIarj>aiot Gilstm o’ Dciit- 
lowji, sl)( wLi’ not Q qualvcr, but a notablo, 

mom}, lici fallu.1 \\ei j «'bo])kttp«r Old Vcier 
F ut Kii^iU >\u’ an^iy wi Chiistu tor mairvin^ out of 
ill hoticty ‘ Ti '^omaii o’ tli >\oiId,’ a'*^ho calKd her, so 
] i!n‘-tu ktt th mill, thoui^k he wir’ to ha\e li id it, iiul 
?s hc^iei’ al >d\s i i uountc o’ tli mist< i s, iml hid now 
1 n t> to Loek a qood ki m the mastti si i>s lie, 

C 0 T nil 1 nv( 1 i]\ oiith, uid its ini i im lioir 
t'l r , )h<d old Pill f**!)! sinl n »im le i u i 1 1 1 jfcon » 
11 11 -,*, not a ''o d' So ( h u Jud iilv ^aitli iitd 

• *) iiuiud mil’ll , ii( miiij d i qnili SJie wd’ 

1 1 ^OM n mid hioidlnit i ut ol 1 uiiliK, md 

•ha i n 0 1 ids (t ’ u oim Inomis inlSimmt 

1 mil Li nMi Tim ^in\ t idi uid i Pikh 

1 h d In I » (1 ' ii n his ovmi hi im i ij Irt 

il lillti titi 0 t)ii( o iln m, Siinuel i t iim r 

* 1 ut, lit ti *o!n 1 itUi ds to th mill i itli Ins 
, nh uni will Inii^ Folks lli(} nu i th |)i]« 

an’ li II )iet* d in tlic* n tn IJ it, hoiicm, all 

i' 1 I lint 1(1 htu 1101 t leii to i hit I n i sinnq, only 

<ii t(imi*toJnU iitJi when till m isK I mdinibtu^s 
m ml t the ildl till fi( vm thill 1 iidlv tnclvo- 
moiil’i ived, i ’* hn i«>ii i wifi, I ki th mistii ‘■,11c ’ 

I I tin li Inn liu i th uituiiiii, o time noi’a 

w I 1 n I 1^ 111 ill t\vo«hou c an I t hii tu nd at 

Jh 1 j ij 1 n 1 n-'tM-is tw iit> pounds in hn oiin 

if M 1 tti 1 ) ’ , il Ik sin a lid hiitu ind hoin afore 
ihi qUIIc’ * % 

‘I 1 >oiM iiJi'-fii Mtr’iKin s ilnppy m all 1 n datS- 
li mdnhuui lu dibit 1 dis i kttei to lliclmd 
u It till ! m liCi jpi and lid h ui eiitie domi fia Lon¬ 
don lint iiiti in 1 mil s i tin \ m thiir new lion f Tli’ 

m nl^r ivn ill jdt 1 id it I i , hut hi kt hff h ic hn 

< Mil 1 1^ 111 most tl m^s nil] lieu clie sus, m her posi 
M ij, J euii thi k nint iiuke^ "^oii lake ai;ea 
I hud so bit hi sliV I omo to s(c mi i» fur new ^ 
‘ ous( tint 1 t ikw such pUasuii in,^of ih it lan^doi^ 
tiinin d ’ So til inaslci siid no inoie, only one conld 

ne at lu \iei’ ill plei ' 1 1 001 tiuiij! fabo thd take 

1 ) 2 
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41 pleasure in the new house! She went from room to 
rooip, loojting out first at one window and thou at an¬ 
other. She wer’ very fond o’ me,” said Mrs. Ilawes, 
with n deep sigh, ** and as sIjc wer’ not over strong, she 
leaned on my aim many a time, as slie walked up and 
down, * and ah, Bays slie, * I hope it is not a sin 

to he .xs happy as 1 ani! ’ *' * 

**Wae’s to me!” continued the good housekeeper. 

Richard came down that autiinm, as she Iwnl asked 
him^^and to my thinkiii!>, it nti’, hkc Satan entering into 
tlic Garden of Eden. Jlc eamo down for th’ long \aca- 
tion, as they call it, and th’ niistreo'» ’at thought ho 
■would rejoice in her liap])iness, little knew how mad he 
wer’ that there were likely’’ to he a hairn. 

“ And now 1 must tell 30 U that there wore i’ th’ ]>alc n 
farmer—a man with money, that had lixod on an old lea^ e- 
hold farm—one Danncl Gair, o’ T<»d’s-i;ill. lie wer’ a 
hard, money-getting man, who tras alwa^’^s in a quarnl 
xvi’ somehody; and if there wer’ a man in tht Dale thao 
th’ s^piirc could not ahidci’it wer’ Daniul 0 ’ Tod’s gill. 
He had a sou that wer’ a biitelier as xvcll as a farinti; a 
hardened, godless fellow, ju'it the moral of’s father, and 
one daughter, a kaudsomo lass, th.it eohld iide (»vci the 
Fells on an unbroken filly. .Shcihad plont}' 0 ’ loxers, for 
her father x\er’ rieli, and bragged that h<‘ w’ould give his 
old night-eap full of gimica'. with her if she xved to his 
liking. Richard knew well enough that th’ master could 
not abide Danncl o’ Tod’s-gill; yon may thmk, then, 
boxy mad it made him ^vhen lie heard, afore Richard had 


been many weekB at th’ Hall, tha<i he wer’ a-courting 
old Dannel’o daughter, and that i’ th’ spring, w}iv.n he 
wer’ down last, he liad’ been xvith her i’ S.xah-dale 
where tV Garr’s came fioin, and where they lud lots o'* 


relatioub—the rudest jieople in all these parts. Rhdiard 
stQiKtly denied it; ho said that she w er’ a pretty lass, 
that he IiokI onl;y hnd a hit of talk xsilh her, one day, 
^ the Fell-head among the shctp. 

■/ it I There’s no such great sin in that,’ said he, and 
appealed to the mistress. She said, ‘ no, for sure not;’ 
|hut she hoped he xvoiild mind xvhat ho w er’ about, for 
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that sho wf r’ a wild lass and might bring him into trouble* 
and that the Garrs wer' lude, de'^perato folks, wliounuld 
not take an affront and say nothing. 

“ Th’ master, however, believed not a word that 
Tlielmrd said; but without saying anything to him, ho 
'»*t .ibput to find out the tinith, and by little and little a 
long liistory of villany came to light. Ilicbaid had kept 
comjiany \silh her CAcr bintc spimg, and tiny liad been, 
togctlui into Sualc-c^lo, among the old Gairs. ^Idd 
j)aniiel, the fathii, kneu it, ami the son kutu it, and 
,hoLh had bitii uilhng enough at tl c time, believing that 
U'cliaid meant honestly by bi r, and that lie ivould ouo 
^1be th’ master of Wa,st Wa)laii(l, and tliiis Isaliel 
(i in he mode a lad\ of. lUit Uichaid li.id no honest 
int( iitioii'- touaids th’ poor las-,, and now a day* of nekon- 
iiig "VSCl’ at liaiid. As soon as fli’ master began to 
niikc inqiniie'-, old Diinm] found all out, and now he 
‘ivoio ’at linhaid fahonld marry his daiightei, or tho 
T<ord aboie kno’ws wliat len^Jjuaiiet ho nould ha^e! 

“lloth lliehaid ^aid th’ master Mcie gieat sportsmen, 
and wtie often out on the nioois for days and days, Mitli 
thtir dogs and gun-,, although they ne\ci vient together. 
'Well, lliehaid b<»t off ^nc iiioimng, ami said he dumld 
not, bo back foi three dav-., and tli’ master uent out also, 
lie took his ginfivitli liiiip and his favomite dog, and 
made the mistress helicic that he wer’ ofl’shooting; be- 
eauso of tlie deheato state die wei ’ then in, and not far 
iioui her time, lie did n<A uish In r to know what lie had 
liearrl about Richard’s villanv to^ld Daimel’s daughter. 
So, instead of going to tli moors, spile of all hib misUk- 
iiig of th’ Gans, he vent light up to Tod’s-gill; and 
Skfore he got thcie l!e lieaid th’ old wnner a cursing and 
swearing enough to carry th’ liouse end off. His daugli- 
tor y\%b gone, nobody could tell ivhere, and his rage was 
out of all bounds. She wer’ off, he said,, witli liichnrd, 
and he now had not words bad enough for l^imj and, 
strange to say, no booucr did he see tho master, whom » 
ho hated, enter his house, than in the Blindness and titu- 
pidity of his passion lie taunts him with tho very fact 
which otherwise he would so carefully have'kept from 
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Bis Icnowledge. He calls Hicbard not only a viljaia to 

his daughter, hut a thief ahd a swindler, and says <;liat 

he has drawn money out o* tli’ hank i’ tli* master’s name, 

and has given cheques that other folks have got money 

by, and that he’ll get han<>ed one of these days; and 

then, altogether forgetting himself, and to prove Iw':, 

words true, ho tore open his old greasy leathern pocket- 

book, and thrust before the confounded eye of Mr. 

Elworthy a page on which was written sums of money 

whieff the wicked old man had made Eichard enter in 

his own hand. 

** Pannol had known well enough all along, that . 
Eichaid had come by this money unjustly; and what 
soli; of money-dealings there had been between them, 
God knows! but he were an^ild scoundrel, wor* Damicl; 
and his sou, the butcher, had got into ti’oiihle, and so 
Kichard had helped liim, that they might wink at his 
acquaintance with Isabel; at least, so it seemed, and 
yet, now when it came out that Taahel Ought to have been 
his wedded wife, and was not, ho wer’ so enraged that 
he wer’ ready to murder her, and even betrayed himself 
in taking vengeance, as he thought, on Eichard. Folks 
are such short-siglited fools when they fire in a passion! 

“Ilow th* master, with his hasty temper, wer’ able 
to^keep his hands otf the old villain, is ^lUore than T can 
say. Most likely he felt so hurt and confounded at find¬ 
ing that Eichard was still following his old, wicked, 
youthful practices, and that he \ er’ so completely in old 
Pannel’s power, that tlfis overmastered bis own passion. 
However this is certain, without 6ven telling th’ old 
villain what a trap he had laid for himself, he turns round 
as quiet as a lamb, as if ho had not a word to say 
for himself, and sets off to Kendal that very day to find 
0ttt th’ truth at th* Bank. He did not say a wo'*'d to 
th’ mistress; hq wer* very still-like when he came home; 
^Jooke^ pale and vexed, ordered his horse, and set off to 
^Kendal. *l'here he found it, sure enough, as old Dannel 
had^ said. Eichard had been .drawing money all that 
year in his cotisin’s name; he knew ’at his cousin had 
always a hdlance at the honk, for Mr. Elworthy always 
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liv<}d under Ms income, and bo it never wer’ suspected. 
Til*bank people brought out all th’ choques, anoif th’ 
liand-writing wer’ so cleverly managed, that it wer’ hard 
lor th’ master to say which wer’ his signature and which 
wei ’ not. By this you may know wdiat^a dangerous man 
tger* Richard. 

“ Tt wer’ late when Mr. Elworthy came back, and th’ 
nistresb, who had not been quite well that day, and wer* 
gone to bed, as wer’ qmte natural, the master determined 
to tell her nothing, Iot^s she had a liking for Ricitard, 
and thought well of him, this would be too great a shock 
fur her at that time. But he could not hide the trouble 
that wei ’ in his face, though he tried to laugh it off as il* 
there w er’ nothing. However, as they sat at breakfast, 
who should walk iii but Rickard himself! lie had come 
back quite unexpectedly late last night, without the least 
notion of what had happened, and he now came in in hif * 
gay careless manner, and drawing a chair, sat down 
laughing and joking. It wer’ more than th’ master 
could bear. All at once he forgot himself; he wer’ in a 
ioaiful jiassion, pushed Ins own chair from the table, 
started up, call|^d Richard a villain, and went out of the 
room. Mrs. Elworthy, poor soul! thought for sm'e ho 
wc; ’ gone mad: she T^^r’ terrified out of her wits; but 
Richaid, thouglphc must have known, in his own mind«, 
that the truth had come dut, kept as cool as possible, 
and pretended to be hurt by th’ master’s anger. 

*‘As to th’ mistress/ she wer’ hurt no trifle* 
herself had a deal of spirit, atid she thought it 
unkind of him to alarm and distress her just then iu that 
way, and that mkde her take part wi’ Ricliard. 
what is this all about?’ sa^s she to him, * what have you 
done to make my husband so angry?' Richard, who had 
no notion that th’ master kucw aught worse than his 
connection with Isabel Garr, confessed at once what it 
wer’; *hut,’ says he, in his smooth, plausible way, ‘it’s 
nothing hut a flirtation. Bless me! did Hr.*Elworthy 
himself never take a fancy to a pretty girl? ’ ‘ 5?it, ’ says'* 
th’ mistress, *toll me honestly, Richard, have you. made 

promises to this girl that may bring either her or yoii 
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into trouble? The ijrarr*8 are terrible peojde; they’ll bo 
murojriijg you if you have deceived Isabel! As to 3klr. 
Elworthy, you know lie is hot-tenipered; you must excubo 
him; if you are innocent it will all be rifljht.* 

“ Richard swore to her he wer’ innocent, and then got 
angry himself about th’ master’s temper, and sayi he 
would not bear it, and that he wer’ a tyrant and had 
always been so, all which imde th’ mi^-tress very unhappy, 
and "which in her state wer’ a dreadful thing. However, 
she 19‘led to pacify Richard, she would not hear 

anything against th’ inastci. and ’at he wer’ good and 
noble, and always meant well, though he wer’ hot-tem¬ 
pered, which she did not denv, and ’at she would talk 
with him and try to set all right between them. And 
Bo they sat over so long together over th’ hreakfafat 
things. 

** Th’ master, in th’ meantime,,who bad only left th’ 
hreakfa'st-table because he could not bear to sit there 
with Richard, and yet would not out with what he knew 
before th’ mistress, stopped ‘till he thought she wer’ gone 
to her room, and then w eiit back, looking, as yon may 
imagine, as angry as could be, and me;^nmg« no doubt, 
to order Richarif into th’ library, whiciji wer’ bi'^ own 
room, that he might then make 4 clean breast td him. 
But, you may think what wer’ lii"^ foiling'- when, on 
opening th’ room door, there ®at Richard close by th’ 
mistress, and holding her Inind and looking into her face 
06 if he wer’ on the best terms world with her 
I wonder he did nd« strike him dead upo’ th’ spot, 
i and I fancy be looked ready to do k, for up loac th’ 
mistress in a minute, and going towards him, she-said, 

her positive way, ‘ You shall not he angry with him, 
William! I shall stand between you and him!^ 

** ‘ Go to your own room!* saye he to her, in a voice 
^ angry as that in which he'had spoken to Richard; 
•no one shall interfere between mo and this man!’ 

**I iny^lf was at th’ door at the very moment. I 
WfM heard anything so fcarfnl as was his voice. A 
crimson flush overspread her face for a moment, and 
Jhen she turned pale as death; hut she did'nt drop, she 
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looked very resoluto, and taking my arm, she said, as if 
noticing were amiss, ‘ I’ll go to my own room, l*eg|ftr/ 

** What passed between th’ master and Uichajdr X 
know not; this only 1 know, that an hour afterwards, 
lllchaid went out of tli’ house as cool«as could be, with 
.his gun over his arm and with a couple of dogs at his 
(leelT. Th’ mistress was leaning on my arm, and walk¬ 
ing up aud down the long gallery; she had been doing so 
for the last hour, but she did not speak a word all th’ 
time, and seemed to 9€*tbiiiking to herself aud lisifRiing 
to cvorj sound i’ th’ house; and if a door opened and 

* shut, she seemed considering about it, aud when Richard 
went out she watched him from th’ window go right up 

• til’ shrubbery to a bridle-road that led out upu’ th’ Rolla. 
As soon as he wcr‘ gone oiy; o’ sight, ‘ Reggy,’ says she, 
* I tlunk it will do me good to walk out this line momingi 
I feel poorly, and the air does me good,’ {:^o I fetchftl 
her bonnet and shawl, and a book, as she told me, and 
■v*'c went out. It’s a mighty pretty walk up th’ shrubbery 
tbe way RicUard took, and %5be said she’d go up there 
and •'it i’ the moss-hou&e, which was a lery favourite 
spot of hers, aud where she aud th’ master had sat 
together hours and hours. 8o there we went, and hardly 
had she scato<l ^crselif and said she would sit aud read 


there for an h^ur, and ’at 1 must go and fetch my * 
sowing aud como back directly—for she did not like to be 
left alone—^wben up canm th’ master by the same path, 
with his gun in his hajifd, and his old fiivourlte settei'y 
Bess, at his heels. 1 here wer^ something very terrible 
in his look; he wft^* pale, and his whole face seemed h 
deal older, with a dark expression in it. lie did not 
seem to see us, bui as if he hod some dieadful purpose 
in view, bo walked right past th’ little path ’at led to 
th’ i^os^-house, and up tli’ wood towards th’ gate that . 
led to th’ bridle-road; th’ very way Richard had gone, 
Th’ mistress, when she saw this, and "at he wer’ not 


coming to her, sprang forward as light as if %he ’had np 
burden to cari*y, and ‘ William,’ says ^Jic» again speidfin^' 
in her positive way, ‘ you sdiall not follow him nowl Yon. 
^Iiall nolf' and sfie took hold of Ids arm, ‘you’ll 
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bitter repentance for your afterlife if you do! You are 
unj^t to him! You are more to blame than lie ib; ,/ind 
even were it not so, remember, William, that v c must 
forgive if wo would be forgiven!’ 

“Ah! I shall,never forget them words as long as I 
live!” said Mrs. Uawes, “nor will th’ luasteB.either! 

“ lie made her no answer, not a word. Lord above! * 
’at any one should let passion so far carry them away. 
But he wer’ very angry; he snatched his arm from her; 
he ssoemed almost to thrust from him, and wont 
onward faster and more determined than ever. 

“He wer’ only going out for a day’s shooting on th’ 
hills, and did not know ’at Lichard had gone that way- 
before him; hut she, poor soul, in her then weak state’, 
seeing them both going out wj^th their gmis, and how angi-v 
her husband wer’, and knowing too, how passion.ite be 
wer’, terrified herself with the fear that something droa»h 
ful wer’ about to happen. ^ 

“ She sunk down upo’ th’ seat i’ th’ mosa-houhe, as if 
there were no strength lelb in her, and cried bitterly. 
She wer’ not a woman that cried; I never saw her shed a 
tear afore, and that troubled mo all thc^^more. 1 know 
not what to do. % 

‘Peggy,’ says she, after awhile, and when she wa-s 
'•calm again, ‘ 1 feel-very poorly; I nms^ go back again 
to th’ house,’ so 1 lielped he,'; down, and she went into 
her own room, and lay upo* th,' sofa. About two hours 
aftei'wards, she rings her bell, a^id ‘ Peggy,’ says she to 
me, looking very palo.^hut still speaking in her clear, 
resolute way, ‘ you mui^t send one of ,+h’ men to th* Poll- 
he^id to look for th’ master, and another to Sedbur’ fur 
th’ doctor, for I feeljaepy badly. ’ , 

‘ “All th’ house‘iV'dr’ up,'for there wer’ not one who 
would not have laiiit down his life for hej\ Th’ 4l*utor 
fra’ Sedbur’ wer’ spon i’ th’ house, aud two or tlirco meu 
wer’ opt upo’ th’ Pell-head in all directions looking for 
th’‘master; but he wer’ no where to be found, lie had 
'Aot^stopped for sjjooting, but had walked’on to a farm 
of his, some miles beyond Garsta’, and that wer’ a long 
way. 
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All that day she wer* very bad. It vrer* a m(mth 
aforc^ her time, Th* nurse, who wer* a very clever 
woman, and who by good luck wer* at home, wer* fetched 
frae Dale-town; it wer’ then evening and th’ baby wer’ 
boni. She had a very bad time, and she got worse and 
yhe kept asking for th’ master. * For God’s sake 
ht hii& be fetched!’ said th’ doctor, * for it agitates her 
jsO, and 1 cannot answer for th’ consequences. And then 
he bent off post for a physician fra’ Kendal, and by that 
it wer’ plain to see ’at tfeVer’ no little frightened hims’^lf. 
All th’ Dale wer’ up; there wer’ such running and riding 
hbout into th’ neighbouring dales and everywhere, but 
nobody went th’ right road. 

* “ In th’ evening the physician came, and me and th’ 
doctor never left her; th’ do(jtor said ’at she wer’ getting 
worse every quarter of an hour, and ’at we mmt fetch 
th’ ministei. By that time blie wer’ past asking any 
questions; she lay as if ime wer’ dead, as white as marble, 
and th’ two doctoro sat together by her bed, feeling 
her pulse every now and thA, and whispering to each 
other. 

“ Although e^rybody wer* in such a state of mind, 
vet ne determine^ to break it gently to th’ master when 
he did come; so th’ dodlor said ’at he would go down to 
'see him first. Dipt, however, it wer’ not so to be. It 
wer’ late at'night when th’Aiaster wer’ met by somebody 
coming homeward, Just atJHie foot of Hibhlcthwaite, and 
tliey out at once and tellVnim that th’ mistress wer’ just 
dead. He wer’ a strong, stately nAn, wer’ Mr. Elworthy, 
five feet ten at least, and very strong knit, and though 
he often showed anger afore folk, never liked to show 
any other kind of feeling, for he wCr’ very proud; but 
Avlion he heard this, a child might have knocked him 
down.« It wer’ a bright moonlight night, and bis face 
wer* as pale as death; he couldn’t stand, and somebody 
who wer’ just then coming by, held him. Th’ next mo¬ 
ment he wer’ off, and into th’ house, and those Vhd saw 
his face fhat night will never forget it t« the latest day 
of their lives. 

“Wae’s to me!” sighed Mrs. Ilawes, “whart a dreads 
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fol time it wer’! I wonder IVe th’ heart to tell it! ItV 
nok often 1 do* but I’m in th’ story now, and I’U e’en 
hnish it, though it’s like tearing open old wounds.” 

There was a pause of some minutes; both ITuiiom* 
and her mother were deeply affected and interested. 
Mrs. Hawes saw it, and continued:— 

**Wlien he came to her bedside it seemed as if W 
very presonco recalled her from death. ‘Elhnor,* my 
ElLinor! * cried he, in a low voice, as if his heart wei ’ 
biwkon, and bending over the bed. She opened her eyes 
and iixod thorn on him with such a look! and then a 
smile, like a faint beam of sunshine, came to her wbito 
bps. They could see how pleased she wci’ ’at he wer’ 
safe and wer* back again with her, and ’at she fuit 
nothing but love for him, bjit she never spoke nor moved. 
Th’ feeble light in her eyes seemed to fade aviay, and 
ffiigei of death paitod th’ smile from her bps. She 
wen’ dead I 

*^‘Ile tliicw himself on his knees beside the bed; he 
kissed her, ho spoke to licJr in the most lonng tones, but 
words never passed her lips; she never more opened her 
eyes; th’ beautiful, loving spirit wef’ gone; nothing 
but th’ dead body remained! 

“ What a change had a few L\)urs made! 

“For four days and nights he nevii left the room 
where she lay, nor appeared to sleep through all that 
time. Ue took no notice wlia^cvcr of th’ child. Ife''waB 
heard by tb’ houschok^ 'pacing up and down by th^ ^<mr 
together, and at turves outbreaks of agony too wer’ 
heard. Ob, it is a frightful thing r-to see a strong man 
shaken by agony! But his giief wer’ almost too much 
for lum. As to Biehard, he wer’ still angry with him, 
but it wer’ m a different way. 1 reckon ’at, sinner 
though he knew him to be, he wer’ willing to Ic'^vo Ins 
punishment to others. *Crod, himself,’ said ho, *has 
punished me,'for 1 too have been a sinner!’ Kobody, 
howenrer; saw him during that time of agony but th’ 
minister, and he only twice, and that wer’ what he said 
to him. *Let me bo,’ says he to th’ good man, ‘I am 
in no fit state to be comforted. God has seen meet to 
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puni&li me wlicn I vra? aWut to ptmUli another. I xnuet 
be ^blo to submit myself to bis judgment afore T^can 
receive consolation.’ 

“^’liat was th’ way he talked to th’ minister, and then 
he went back again into th’ dead chaml|)er, and th’ minis¬ 
ter. wlio wer’ a good man. urged him no further, although 
hlh remained in th’ house th’ whole time, for he said. *if 
hejnecd mo 1 w'ill be at hand; in the mean time 1 can pray 
for him.’ 

“The brother of tlf «leccased lady, a Mr. Dutto^ of 
London, followed by some othei* kinsmen, came hither 
»as soon as th’ new s of her death reached him. He wer’ 
a very good sort of gentleman, very fond of his sister, ^ 
Tind her sadden death wer’ a groat grief to him; but Mr. 
Elworthy would only see Imu for a short time, and th’ 
others not at all. lie iant Iiis compliments to them, and 
said he wua not equal to it then. So tlicy took upon 
themselves all the necessary arrangements for th’ funeral, 
which was a great relief to him, no doubt, for he seemed 
to have no thought whatever iibout it. 

“When th’ day fixed for th’ funeral came, it wer’ 
feared ’at violciiee might be necessary to part hiih from 
the body. But they did not know Mr. Elworthy, I* 
said all along how it wculd he, for I could feel in myacdf 
how he wo^d act. But they were astonished. Th,*^ 
night before, Mr. Button ii^ormed him that the funerld 
was fixed for the next daw lie made no I’eply; bub th’ 
next morning lie went ip hiS '*bwn room, rung for hot 
water, shaved and dressed witbtyit any help from his 
man, and putting pn th’ deep mourning ’at had bean 
prepared for him. and which wer’ laid ready, walked, 
just before th’ appointed hour, into th’ room where ili’ 
funeral company wer’ assembled, abodt to depart with the 
dead., lie spoke to no one, but shook hands with them 
all. And oh! how he v/as changed in those few days! 
He looked, at th’ least, twenty years older; there wer’ 
deep lines as if they hod been scored into his thin; hag¬ 
gard face—and he wer’ a very handsome man; Jus* 
very hair looked thin, and had begun to turn grey; st 
has just the same touch of grey in it to this day; you'll 
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see it, ladies,” said Mrs. ITawes, **and then you'U re- 
tnelhber that until this dreadful time, there wer* ^ot a 
>vhite hair in it. 

“Th’ next day he said to th’ servants, ‘it’s my wi-*!! 
’at th’ window-ahuts of all th’ unfinished rooms should 
he left closed.’ He paid oif the work-people as had h^en 
«m ployed there, and in watching whom she had fo\ind so 
much amusement. 'I reckon he couldn’t bear to aee 
them about. So th’ work wer’ stopped, and all that 
beSbtiful part of th’ house has ife^er been finished to this 
■day, and th’ trees have been let to grow up thick ou that 
side, and shut up th’ view, which is very beautiful, and 
-of which she wer’ very fond. Th’ rooms themselves are 
full of beautiful things, many of them unpacked, which 
she and th’ master had boijglit up i’ London that very 
summer. You shall go into tft’ rooms some o’ these 
days, ladies, and you’ll see beautiful furnitur’ and car¬ 
pets and hangings, all of her own choosing, which cost 
n power of money. 

“When he’d given thdse orders about th* window- 
shuts,” continued she, “he w'ont up to tli’ room where 
th’ bifby were, and took it fra’ th’ nu^se: he had never 
had it in his own ^ms till then, and bo sends her out of 
th’ room, and tells her not to cbme till he rings for her, 
1 reckon he did not like to show his ^feeling afore her. 
Th’ baby wer’ just gone to Meep, and it wer’ nigh upon 
two hours afore he rings f(V her again, and from that 
-time, as long as th’ baby livXd, he seemed to have no 
thought but about itf* It wer’ a lad-bairn, a weakly 
child, hut very like th’ mother. 

“But, however, afore I go on wi’ th’ poor baby, I 
must tell you about Kichard. When he left th’ house 
that dreadful morning, it’s my opinion, knowing what he 
did, ’at ho didn’t mean to come hack again in ^ hurry. 
However, let that he as it might, no sooner wer’ he on 
th* moor at th’ back o’ Hibbmthwaite, than who should 
he seTa bht old Dannel Garr; knitting his stocking upo* 
tbl Fell, lookinip after’s big flock o’ geese* Desperate 
angvy wer’ old Daunel—calls him all the names he could 
set his tongue to, and tells him he’ll live to see him 
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handed) even though he himself should get hauged 
becaase he had made a fool of Isabel. 

“Well, that frightens |lichard even more, 1*11 bo 
hound to say, than what Mr. Elworthy had threatened 
him with that morning; because, no doubt, he knew *at 
tK master wouldn’t disgrace his own blood-relation, but 
there wer’ no knowing what old Daimel Garr n>ight do 
when he wer* once enraged. Isabel Garr wer’ gone, that 
was certain—no doubt .it wer’ all an understood thing-— 
and it wer* long afore lltchard wer’ again been in tirese 
parts. 

“ When, or how soon, the news of tli’ mistress’s 
death readied liim, I know not. I reckon, th’ master 
bulled all thoughts of vengeance against him in th’ 
grave \vith his dead wife, for nothing of that ever "was 
spoken of; and yet, it wer’ well known ’at Richard had 
drawn out money in tl^’ master’s name, and ’at young 
Danncl Garr had received a pretty penny, for all ho made 
sudi a piece o’ woik about his sister. 

“ Th’ news of th’ mistress’^ death filled the Dale with 
sorrow-;^ it wer’ as it death had come to everybody’s- 
fire-side; and tli’ next Sunday, when th’ minister 
preached her fui^eral sermon, the tv hole church was in.' 
mourning, * 

“ There wer’ atdc.sl for folks to talk ahont, just then; 
the mistress wer’ dead; llit/iard wer’ gone off with Isabel 
o’ Tod’s-gill, and old DJnnel, what with rage at his 
daughter, and tear of wliat tho master might do at 
them, because of the money his soiidiad had from Richard,, 
had taken to his be^, and lay there cursing and sweoiring, 
and afraid of dying and leaving his money, and having 
to give an account »foro God of Jiow he had got it. Oh! 
that wer’ a fearful deathbed! Th’ old man wer’ a fort¬ 
night in dying; and they took him off his bed, and laid 
liiin upon n mattress and blankets on tb^ parlour fioor, 
for they thought there must be pigeon’s feathers in th^ 
bed, and ’at that was the I'eason why tho breatfi couldn’t ^ 
leave the body. • * 

“All these things together took sucli hold on Kelly 
0 * Lily-garth, Christie Fothergill’s young wife, ’at she 
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got\^6r bed some weeks afore her time, and so there wer’ 
b^JT Liljr-garth. But^ waes to me! Ifelly 

got no twenty pounds from her husband, for the baby, 
though it wer* a lad-baim, died, and then Nelly—ay, she 
wer’ a good creature and so wer* Christie^—^foigetting all 
her own sorrow, wer’ wrapped up in blankets, and laid 
on her bed in a cart, and came up to th* Hall to nurse 
the poor motherless baby here. 

** Th’ squire’s nature seemed t(; be quite changed: he 
’at%ad been like a masteiful iion afore, wer* now as 
gentle as a lamb. I’xe often beared tell of these sud¬ 
den changes; some folk’s hair ^ill tuin white in a night’s 
time, other folks will lose their speech and be dumb, all 
which is natural like. But other more wondeiful changes 
theio are, i^hich are the wofk of God’s grace, for if He 
sends sore trials lie sends likewise blessings and mercies. 
And to my thinking, it must he no common blessing, 
when a fiery, masteiful spiiit, whieh has heeii tempested 
like troubled waters, finds itself calm and sriD, as was the 
sea when Christ staged its raging with a word; ay, that 
was a great mercy and a miiocle! And meixiies and 
miracles are not so uncommon m our d. ys as we think, 
only we don’t open our eyes to theL*! 

“ Well, as I said, the master wei’ now gentle as a 
lamb. I shall never forget bi** look when he saw Nelly 
o’ Lily-garth take his poor, idStheiless baby m her arms 
and hy it to her breast. Ncll^, poor woman! wer’ cry¬ 
ing herself; she wer’ thinking, no doubt, of her own 
baby ’at she might haie been nuising; he wer’ thinking 
of the mother of his own haint, and there wer’ not a 
feature in his face ’at wer’ not full of agony. He struck 
his forehead with his hand and dropjfbd into a chair, and 
then, leaning his head on a table, cned like a wom^n. It 
wer’ th’ only time ’at I ever saw him shed a teafr, but 
those tears took a strong hold on me. T vowed ’at 1 
would* be Jiis seivant to my dying day, and so, by God’s 
mercy, I trust I shall!” 

Hrs. Hawes hdre made a long pause, she was overaome 
f her emotion, and then wiping her e^es, carried away 
y|he tea-thidgs whieh had been standing before them bB 
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this time; came back with a more cheerfal countetuui|fe; 
and tken resumed. 

“ The best room in th’ bouse wer* giren up to Nelly 
for her and tb’ child, and notliing wer* too good for her. 
Christie wer* permitted to come just ae he liked; and 
thi^ I must say, *at it wer’ a great giving up, and he a 
young man as had been wed hardly twelve months, 
and very fond of hi^ wife—^but Chiistic and Nelly, and 
all th’ rest of th* DaIe,^ould have thought nothing too 
much ’at they could do ib^- th’ master. Th* child mi^t 
have gone to Nelly at Lily-garth, but when somebody 
talked of her going back and taking it with her, ‘ Nay,* 
says she, * it would be like a second death in th* house, 
to take away th’ baby; it’s th* only comfort that is now 
left foi th* master!’ And i* would have been cruel to 
have done so. fic would sit with it sleeping on hi& 
knees for Iiours, and ne^jer take bis eyes off it. It wer* 
as she said, tli’ only comfort ’at wer’ left for him in 
this world. 

“ I have ‘'aid ’at tli’ master wer’ changed. It wer’ 
not such a change as often comes from lowness of spirits, 
or from the body being weakened with sickness, ’at 
last only for a time. No, the change in him wer’ as 
earnest and lasting as hi% affiietion had been great and 
uncommon. Ho wer’ a good man; and you see he took 
it all as from the hand of Gidj and the blessing of God 
wer’ on liini, even in ihfd great sorrow'. From that 
time, he wer* full of pily,^and gentleness, and forgive- * 
ness of wrong; he wer’ still the Istrong, resolute mau, 
hut a new nature wer’ added to his: kindness as of a 
woman. It seemed to me something quite unusual; as 
though the tender, loving spirit ot his wife had united it¬ 
self to him—as if now, more than ever, they wore one. 

“ And now, and for many a long year past, if anybody 
througliout the whole country has any tremble oy afflic¬ 
tion, they come to th’ master; and if there’s any^quarrcl, 
it’s he ’at must set it to rights, lie has established 
schools, and savings’ clubs, and he has l^nding-librariSs 
in ever so many places, so ’at folks ’at love reading 
can have good, entertaining books at their owh houses, 
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an^ inronderful what good he has done in tiiis tray! 
Tn short he is the best landlord, the kindest master > and 
the surest friend in all these parts, 

** But to go back to th’ baby,” said she. ** It wer* 
but a weakly thing to begin with, but so good and quiet; 
it never cried, nor seemed to ail anything, but just fadigd 
and faded away, till when spring came it wer* no more 
than a pale shadow. 

Th* master had made up his mind to part with it 
lofSj? afore it wer* taken, and last day ’at it lived 
he had it for hours in his arms, wrapped in a shawl, and 
walked with it up and down in tli’ warm sunshine, and 
when it died, it wer* lying on liis knees. The death of 
this poor baiin m,ide no gieat difference in him. It wer 
not sudden; it came so gradually ’at he had time to 
prepaie for it; and when it wer’ dead and buried— buned 
in til’ grave with its poor mother, he wer’ more calm, 
and almost cheerful, and ^et about doing all tb’ good he 
could; and if there wer’ one thing ’at th’ mistress 
Lad liked more than anefther, that he did. She had 
began a lad’s school in Dale-'town: she wer’ veiy fond 
of schools, and there wer’ none hero wljpn she came, and 
all th’ ladb had to go over into Dent-^T-lo, to Dent-town, 
to school, and that vv or’ a long way, even in summci. 
She laid down tli’ whole plan of th’ ^pew school, and a 
mighty good school it is! Tn’ master did not care much 
about it in her liletime, oul/ he gave her leave to do 
what she liked about it, and pLid for building the school, 
and th’ house for th’t master to live in; but when she 
w er’ gone he endowed it with a good bit of money, and. 
bought land thereabout, and took great interest in it, 
and sent for a college friend of his, one Mr, Walker, and 
put him in, and soon there were more scholars than they 
had room for; and .ill th’ gentlefolks, and folksJVom a 
distance, now^ como to see it, for it is very much talked 
of, «id has been the means of other such schools being 
set on fobt in other such out-o’-tlie-way places. It was in 
this way that thlmaster Iionourod the mistress’s memory. 

I reckon he thought it would he pleasing to her if she 
knew it, and I doubt not but it would.' 
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** But 1 must not forget to tell you about old Btyfinel 
o* Tlod’s-gill. ' He lay dyin^, I told you, for a fort¬ 
night, and the minister came and prayed with him for 
hours, but th’ old sinner had such a knack of cursing 
and swearing, that th’ minister many a<time wer’ stopped 
i^ his prayers, and could not go on, it wer’ so shocking 
to Jicar him. You remember, ladies, ’at 1 said th’ 
master could not abide old Haimel, and he’d never been 
but that once under his roof, but what docs ho do now, 
when he beared what irduble they were in? Why-aj^ho 
goes up to Tod’s-gill again, all in his deep mourning; 
*aud they were so astonished to «oo him, for there wer’ a 
^reat crowd in th’ house, not only of th’ neighbours, but 
some of th’ Garrs wer’ there, come all the way out of 
Swale-dale—horse-dealers, and butchers, and such like 
—and old Thomas Garr, Dannel’s cousin, wer’ there, 
til’ gicatest miser in a^ these parts, and such of ’em as 
didn’t know tli’ mister took him for a minister, * and ay,’ 
solid they, ‘ we’re glad your reverence is come, for you’ll 
ma'ppen set him at liberty.’ ^ 

“ ‘ I’m no minister,’ says the ‘master, * hut I wish to 
SCO 5 our unhap]|y friend. I can, inay-he, with God’a 
help, be of some i*&e to him.* 

. So they led him inlo th’ parlour where old Dannel 
wor’ lying upon^li’ boards, and all th’ bed-clothes in ' 
rucks and heaps about hkti; he tossed so, and wer’ so 
uneasy. A whole lot of fmks followed him in, and stood 
in a crowd round tli’ door-way, for them ’at kiiowcd it 
w'cr’ th’ master wer’ curious to set what would happen. 

Th’ master didn’t ciotice them a bit, but kneels down 
ujjon th’ bare boards and takes th’^ld sinner’s hand— 
a big, bony hand it*wer’ at best, hut now it wer’ lean 
and cold as a skeleton’s. Th’ master took it in his, and, 

‘ Uanifcfl,’ says he, ‘ if it will be any comfort to you at 
this last moment, I am come to tell yoi^ ’at I forgive * 
you^U ’at 1 have'against you; and for your daughter’s 
sake, who has had a great wrong done to her by my re- ^ 
lative, I will forgive him also, and endtavour, as far%s 
lies in my power, ’at he shall do right by her.’ Dannel 
turned his head round and stared at th’ ma^er. iXis 

E 
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always a hard face, hut it wer* now harder than 
evei^ and he said in a hollow roiee, speaking thick at th* 
same time, ‘ 1 *b hirer forgive her! ^vvent ask me! I 
niver will—^niver, niver! ’ and then he tried to curse, hut 
his tongue seemed stiff, and th’ words wouldn’t come 
out. ,> 

‘Dannel! my poor unhappy friend!’ says th’ mastrcr, 
taking hold on his hand again, and laying th’ hed-clothcs 
smooth over him, ‘ hearken to my words. God has laid 
gr^at sorrow of late upon me, and I now speak to you 
from experience; pray to God to forgive you - -the for¬ 
giveness of God is better than money, better than houses 
or land, Bannel—^pray to God, it is never too late, and 
pray that he may enable you to forghe others.’ 

‘‘‘I’s niver forgive het^; niver, nivci!’ ciicd he, 
and again some dreadful curse stopped his uttci- 
ance. 

“ Young Bannel had got th’ father to make his will 
in this illness, and he had left Isabel only a shilling; dftid 
th’ old man wanted to hai^^e put in a curse also, but that 
th’ lawyer wouldn’t do; he said he wouldn’t write it in, 
for it wer’ more than he dare; and wheivth’ master hoard 
this from some of th’ wonien-folk ’at were therO', he 
tried to got th’ old man, then oi&d there, to alter’s will. 
But it wer’ no use; he wer’ too far gone and too hardened 
to ho turned, and if th’ ma^er spoke about her it only 
set him on trying to curse. K^o he bade him good-bye, 
commended him to God’s mci^, I doubt not, in his own 
mind, and came awayr* 

“And God, of his great mercy, did not forget even 
him; for one of th’ women ’at sat up with him that night 
after th’ master had been, heard him trying *10 say th’ 
liOrd’s Prayer; he couldn’t bring it out himself, so she 
said it out loud to him, speaking very slow, anti while 
she wer* saying it, he died. 

''(That wer* th’ end of old Bannel. Young Bannel 
had how* got aU th’ property, and a pretty little spot 
is*Tod’s-gill, attd a power o’ money be-side; for th’ 
^Id sinner had, unbeknown to anybody, money lying out 
|at Interestri’ th’ bank, and on mortgage up and dowHk 
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all came to Dannel. Isabel bad not a penny. She 'fer* 
off ^tli Richard Elworthy. 

** Scarcely had th’ old man been tiro months in *'s 
grave, wlien Dannel brought home a wife. She wer’ his 
cousin, Jane Garr, and th* very nigftt ’at she came 
heme, when they wer* all merry, a great company of 
them, lads and lasses, and many of th’ Garrs, as usual, 
sitting supping their porridge and eating currant bread, 
there comes a loud thupnp at th* door, as made ’em juQip 
up. Th* women were frightened out o’ their senses; ‘ it’s 
jjld Dannel,’ they said, ‘he’s come again!*—^and there 
was such screeching and fainting as nothing wer’ like itk 
gome of th’ mcn-folk went out, but there wer’ nobody 
tliere ’at they could see; they looked all about, wi* 
candles and lanthoriis, for thdi ‘0 wer’ no moon—and then, 
at labt, somebody stumbles over a big basket, ’at stood 
upon a flower-bed just wider th* kitchen window. They 
tipoued the basket, it wer’ a big butter basket wi’ two lids, 
and what should they find in it but a lad-bairn, not a 
month old, wrapped in a new fleece! At first there wer’ 
a deal o’ laughing about th* bairn ’at were come so 
soon to th’ nei#-married couple; but it wer’ no joke 
neither, to have a %aira Jbrought in that fashion. Danuel 
Garr wer’ as mad as could bo, and said ’at it wer* 
Isabel’s, as mayhap it ivei^; for 1 ought to have told 
you afore, ’at Isabel had gone to th’ old aunt in Swale- 
dale, and there had gotlad-bairn, and that th’ old 
woman—she wer’ a desperate old woman; as strong as a 
man, and looked very like one too-*-she sent for Richard, 
and made him pronfise in black and white to marry her, 
which he did, and then she promised to leave them all 
her money when she* wer* dead. All .this Dannel knew, 
so his first thought naturally wer’, that this wer’ Isabel’s 
bairn,* though how she came to do such a fearful un¬ 
natural act is more than I can tell. However, tli’ haim 
stopped at Tod’s-gill tliat night—^there were rfileuty o’ 
women folk there as could take charge on it—and 
next morning, Dannel Garr took a hors^ and th’ bdusket, 
and rode over to Swalo-dale to th* old womon,^ wher^ he 
expected to find Isabel; but she wer’ not there. Ifh" 
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ol^woman said *at she wer* gone with her bairn and 
her husband, Richard Elworthy, to liondcm, above a ^eek 
afore; and then she fell to calling Dannel all the names 
she could lay her tongue to, because he had got all th' 
money, and bho*said ’at Isabel would be a lady for all 
that, for ’at th’ Wast*Wayland propel ty would come 
to Richard. Dannel stopped not to hear her out, but 
set th’ basket upon th’ house floor, mounted his horse, 
ai^ rode home again. Whetl|e\ th* old woman kue^v 
anything about the bairn I know not, but scarcely had 
Dannel reached home and wer’ fallen asleep by th’ fire„ 
when th’ basket and th’ bairn were at th’ dbor again. 
Th’ old aunt had sent it back again, with a message 
that a’most blew th’ lidUse-roof off. * It wer* none of 
Isabel’s bairn,* she said, ‘‘but some poor lass’s bairn, 
and that Dannel wer’ its father, and it wer’ but como 
to its own home, and more sham^ to him!’ 

** Th’ woman ’at Dannel had mamod wer’ well^ 
natured enough though shower’ a Grarr, but this message 
of th’ old aunt’s put her into a great rage, for Dannel 
wer’ well known to have been wildish afore he wer’ wed; 
so she would not bave th’ bairn in th’ house. Th’ man 
wer’ gone as had brought it, so, Dannel, to make shoi t 
work of it, sets off with it to th’ poorhouse at Sedbur’, 
where they wer’ forced to ta^e it in. i'oor bairn! what 
with riding from one place to another, what with cold 
and neglect, it did not live lon/jvto trouble anybody. Th*" 
overseers of th’ poor made inquiries everywhere, but no¬ 
thing could he made cAit; th’ old aunt swore 'at Isabel 
had taken her haim with her to Lbndon, but whether 
they sought it out in London or not, I can’t say; Lon¬ 
don’s a big place, and ma’ppon RicHard and Isabel wer’ 
not so easy to light on. However, th’ bairn died, and no 
more wer* said about it, though some believe to tWs day 
’at it wer’ Isabel’s, others ’at it wer’ Dannel’s; and. 
Danneltwife throws it at him to this day, as I’ve 
« beared. 

jij '‘‘Th* old auSt in Swale-dale wer* as good as her 
word; she nerer turned her hack on Isabel, who she 
' WWa^s sai^ wer’ married to Richard, though nobody but 
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she heliered it. It wer’ said that, like old Daimel,4he 
had^aoney in th’ bank, and up and down in th’ country, 
at interest; but when she died, about ten years after¬ 
wards, there wcr* not as much as wer’ expected, and 
there wer’ a mortp^ge upon th’ land fo another of th’ 
Garr%; however, what she left went to Isabel. Dannel, 
o’ Tod’s-giil, threatened hard to dispute th’ will, because, 
he said, that Isabel wer’ not married, and that th’ law 
would therefore give oryy penny to him as hcir-at-l^w. 
Ma’ppen it might have done so if he’d tried it, but he 
^lever did, and it went to Richard Elworthy, as Isabel’s 
liusband; and he, ma’ppen, because he was afraid of what 
jlanncl might do, made it over to Thomas Garr, him that 
liad th’ mortgage on it. He wer’ cousin to old Dannel; 
and there he lives now, for Ife moved there as soon as he 
got possession, because he could let his own place for 
more money, and we’voiheared ’at Isabel has been there 
within these three years, and ’at she, and Richard, and 
old Thomas, and all th’ Garrs in Swale-dale, make a 
boast that, some day, RichaAl will come in for all this 
beautiful Wast-Way land property, which is th’ master’s. 
Dut that,” said Mrs. Hawes, lifting her hands and eyes, 
“may heaven fofbid! ^ It had fifty times hettrr go to 
til’ Duttons and Oartwrights than to a villain like Richard 
Llworthy! • ^ 

“However,” addM she, after a pause, “it is some¬ 
thing about this Richard ^/hich has now taken ih’ master 
to London. 1 know ’at ho had a letter from Richard, 
for he said so, and 1 put th’ answef to it into th’ post-hag 
m} self the very daf after; then there came other letters 
A\liich seemed to trouble th’ master. 1 can always tell 
when he is trouble; and I kuow^it must be about 
Richard; it could he iiotliing else^ unless it were about 
some \)f th* Duttons—ma’ppeu about that Squire Cart¬ 
wright. Well, I know not! and, ma’ppea, it’s no bust- *** 
ness of mine—^nor is it! only it always hurts ^e see 
th’master in trouble.” . • 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mills. Mildmay and her dauj^htor could not hut feel great 
int^reat in all they heard respecj!;r g the life and charac- 
V ter of their unknown friend. 

One day they inquired from Mrs. Hawes to whom it 
wo# prohable that the Wast-Wayland property, which 
appeared to he very oonsiderablo, would go in case of 
Mr. Elworthy’s death; as fortunately it appeared not to 
be entailed, and therefore need not, of necessity, descend 
to his cousin Richard Elworthy, in case its present ex¬ 
cellent possessor died without chiMren. 

“ There are plenty tliat are looking after it,” replied 
Mrs. Hawes, “plenty besides Richard El worthy, to whom, 
however, it would go by law if th’ master died without a 
will; plenty, I promise you, keeping a sliarp look-out 
after it, and yet ^here is not one of* them that is fit to 
lift up his shoes, much more staiid in them! 

“ No, not one of them!” repeated Mrs. Hawes, with 
a peculiar expression of counfeiitince, which was intended 
to imply a great deal; her auditors did not, however, 
solicit information; and therefore, after a pause, she con¬ 
tinued, unasked:-— 

“ They are no favcJdrites of mine, these Duttons, nor 
do 1 think ’at ih’ master is over fona of them*: not that 
he ever said so, for he is as kind and generous to tliem as 
^ if he loved them e^r so; hut they are not of his sort; 

and yet our poor mistress I she wore own sister to Mr. 
t Dutton. He’s dead now, and this is his widow wilSi four 
daughters, alb very handsome ladies, and Mrs. 

as handsome as any of them; hut, somehow, 1 
that they’ll get th’ property. Sometimes I 
’at th’ mailer will, ma’ppen, leave it to schools and 
^piariiias; sometimes I think one thing, sometimes W- 
j^^er; but one tiling is sure, th’ squire is a sharp-sighted, 
a 
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clear-headed man, for all he i& so good and gentle; 
thodgli nobody can put him in a passion, and thoag)i Mrs. 
Dutton does not give him credit for half th’ ’cuteness thdts 
he has, and never thinks ’at he can see through her. But 
he docb, though! But th’ Miss Duttonh, you see—^there 
afe four of theih—^were ih’ niecesjiof his wife, th’ cluldren 
of her only brother, and she wer’ very fond of him; and 
there’s a natural leaning towards tliem in Mr. Blworthy’s ^ 
lieart, and he is, andii^ways has been, ready to do^aB 
for them lliat he could. It runs in my mind that he 
•allows them something handsome to live on, hut, of 
course, I can’t say for sure. This, however, I do know, 
4hat, if they had chosen, tliey might all have been living 
hero now. For you see, after Mr. Dutton’s death—^it’s 
about ten years ago now—when she wor’ left a widow 
wuth these four daughters, and hut little for them, I take 
it, he offers for hor t« come liore to overlook all his 
schools, only he did not want her to teach, and I reckon 
he would have huilt her a nijo house at l)a]er.town, and 
lie u uiild havo been like a father to her children. But 
she would not listen to it, unless she might have come 
and lived at th’ fiall, and been at tli’ head of everything. 
That, however, ^as npt what he wanted; ho had got 
01 er the'freshness of liis griof, and he wanted, I reckon, 
cheerful people hear liim-r-not always at hand, as one 
may say, hut to see when he liked—^to fill up just as monk 
of th’ void in his heart as he W'ontcd filled; people 
he might love and make happy, and yet he in some 
independent of. But Mrs. Dutttfu, as I’ve beared, 
offended at his wishing her to attend to his schdols; eke 
liked better to be left at her liberty, to go about from title 
watering-place to another with her^gay donghters; so 
she had her way, and lives down at a place caHed Wood* 
htiry,* in Warwickshire, and comes up here now and then 
I with her daughters. • 

**ifrs. Dutton is a lady who knows as well ^ aijybtidjr 
on which side her bread is buttered, so, though sIm 
not willing to gire up her own plcasiire for th’ selte of 
th’ master oniLhis schools, she never lets him lose sight 
for bng of either her or her daughters. For one 
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.sh^took to coming bore twice a year as a regular tiling, 
and besides this, when th’ children wer’ young, sheVer’ 
always writing to say ’at one of ’em had th’ measles, or 
th’ hooping-cough, and wanted change of air, or they 
were come from'school and wanted relaxation, and oo 
they must come to thej^ * dear, kind uncle’s.’ * * 

“ Th’ master soon got tired of that, for at that rate 
they would have been here the whole year round; and 
th%t was what she wanted, but fitftthat time he could not 
bear it; th’ mistress hadn’t been long dead, and they 
moithered him out of his life. * 

** After a while th’ eldest wer* married; they wont to 
Scotland for their wedding tup, and came here on thciu 
way back, to spend the last two weeks of their hone;]^- 
mooD. She had married a Mr. Beauchamp: a fine young 
man, a doctor; hut they had no more manners than a 
couple of school-children, and rampaged about the liou^e, 
and put everything at sixes and sevens. There wasn’t, 
perhaps, any great harm in them, but they put th’ master 
Badly out of th’ way. She'd very high spirits, and acted 
more from want of thought than any had intention, but 
it was all the samo. To give an insl’ance now: she 
begged all kind of things fiom hpn—^Wt this, and then 
that; things that had been th’ msst^ess’s, and that he 
set store by. And one day, when th’*inaster wer’ out, 
what must they do hut opM^ all th’ window-shuts, aud 
look at th’ things which Httd come from London afore 
, the mistress died, which were all of her choosing, and 
which he Wer’ so tendeA>of that he could not bear to look 
at them himself. Th’ master, as 1 have said, never goes 
into passions now, but when he came in, all unexpectedly, 
and saw what they il^dbeen after, and*found her, as hot as 
fire, unrolling a handsome piece of carpetting, and when 
she runs up to him, and begins coaxing and fiat^ring 
‘‘’Him, and begging him to give her that beautiful carpet 
for hejr drawing-room at Woodbury, it wer’ enough 
jto make a saint swear. It wer’ more them he had 
Jmlience foti so, Without saying a word, what does he do, 
'rWjut turn her out of th’ room, and shi||tmg the door 
fehind her, lobks himself in, fastens th’ window-shuts. 
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and goes to"s own room, and did not see her a^am 4itr. 

da^ 

** They were soon tired of tli’ place after 43)r$t, and aet 
off to th* Lakes, but not before he had given her a hand¬ 
some sum of money to buy a new carpet with for her 
ne%drawing-room, as Mrs. Dutton herself told me. Next 
year th’ second daughter wer’ married; her name wer* ■ 
Emma, but her husband called her Nelly, which was 


meantUo please th*«i^ter, for so he used to call hb 
wife, whose name was Ellinor; and there was no end of 


Nelly-ing and Nelly iug all day long. I wonder they 
wem't ashamed of it, and 1 always thought it hurt th* 
master rather than pleased him. Well, she’d married a 
gentleman a good many years older than herself, but of 
a good family, they said, ^vtth a title in it; his name wer* 
Cartwright. I couldn’t bear him from the time I set my 
eyes on him; that wild, yoUng doctor wer* worth a score 
of him. lie wer’ a bad man, and I’ve beared ’at he 


does not use her well. * They, however, did not behave 
amiss here; but in th’ autumn—that were in th’ spring- 
lie sent down to say that he should like to come here 
shooting, and dS he did not wish to give trouble at th* 
Hall, he had wfitten /or lodgings at Lily-garth, Th* 
master had no objection, and to Lily-garth ho camo. 
Now Christie and Nelly hfid a fine farail 3 % as fine as any 
in these parts—two of them are lassies; the eldest 
Agnes, the handsomest lass in the Dale, and the apple 
of her father’s eye. Would ye believe now, that it wer* 
for this lass ’at that villain had cdRie, and he only married 
in th’ spring ? TRe lass herself, for she had th’ spirit of 
a lion in her, ups and tells her father at once, and Christie 
wer’ fit to shoot him. Th’ master,,from that day, for¬ 
bade him to set foot in th’ Dale as long as he lived. But 
not d word of it was said to Mrs. Dutton, or to Mrs. 


^ Cartwright, for so th’ master wished: he wer’ so sorly for 
th* young wife. * ^ 

“ Two or three weeks since, th* master says to 
* Peggy,’ says he, * we shall be having another wed-ding- 
party up here afore long, for Mrs. Dutton writes Hue 
that her youngest daughter is engaged to he marriedi* 

B 2 
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Thia\^tiaingefit daughter is th* handsomest of all Mfs. 
l^ttttoa's lasses; she wer’ horn two or three years af&re 
the nuetress’s death, and she wer’ christened HUinor after 
iier. Th’ master Wer* very fond of her as a child, and 
she wer* a nice spHghtly little thing; but, to my thinks 
ing, she*B grown ratW out of favour. Th* last time,8hei 
wer* here, its about twelve months ago, she and Natah'e, 
th* other sister, were here together with Mrs. Dutton, 
and she would have no nhy bu^ her uncle must take 
her everywhere. They set their minds on going to Keu> 
dal raee-ball, so he gave them all handsome new dresses, , 
and took them and Mrs. Dutton,, and very beautiful they 
looked. They thought it very dull here, so he took them , 
all to Harrowgate, and brought them back again, and they 
pic-nio*d in th* wood, and ros^d Upon th* water, and did 
all they could to divert themselves, and lastly, he took 
them to the musical festival at York, and there he parted 
with them, lie never spares expense to make their visits 
pleasant, hut Mrs. Dutton told lUe that they thought it 
reij duU, so she wer* forcedSx) take them away, to keep 
them in good humour. 

“ When they ara«ll married, th* old lady, I take it, 
wiU be for coming here altogether^ and ^et, if 1 am not 
mistaken, she loves gaiety as well as th’ poor lasses, 
though she lays it cdl on their bucks. 1 think she means 
to come, because she talked so much of * th’ beauties of 
nature,’ and ^th* sweet peace of th’ country,’ and how, 
as she grew older, she longed more and more for retire¬ 
ment, and that she wishhd, of all things, to end her days 
tn th* country. Then she wer’ for evaV at me about th* 
master, and wer* he not solitary, and wer’ not he very 
poorly and suffering: and didn’t 1 feel afraid that Im 
millet suddenly die of that heart-complaint, and that her 
aOn-iu-lftw Beauchamp, who was a very clever meUical 
^an, though ho^was young, thought that Mr. Elworthy 
ought fo h^e somebody with him—some friend that could 
wJfiok after hun. 

^ All this she ^id to me, and no doubt said the same 
' to master himself, only not, perhaps, as ])laiQly spoken 
\ out. Then she was always pumping me about th’ will; 
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and didn*t I know how he had left his propert/; ' 
covrse ho had a will; when was it made, and who wad*^ 
present at the making? And if I didn’t know how thfr 
property was left, she did; Mr. Elworthy was very partied 
to his nieces, and, of course, he never would think of 
mai^ying again! She does not liko me, and yet she is 
nii^ty civil to mo always, for sho thinks ’at I know 
more about the master’s affairs—that is about his will 
—^than X choose to sf^y; but bless you, I know no mom* 
than the babe unborn*! Mr. Elworthy is not one who 
talks with such as mo about his affairs; 1 know nothing, 
only I feel sure that Richard Elworthy will be kept out 
of th’ property. Th’ master is too good ever to put his 
poor tenants into his hands; as to the rest 1 know no¬ 
thing, only it seems to nto natural that he should be 
sorry that his fine property should go into no bettei* 
hands than those of the Duttons, who, to say the best of 
them, are not fft to cany his shoes after him; and that 
makes me think sometimes that he’ll mappen leave th* 
bulk of it to schools and charities. Sometimes I wish— 
and so does Christie o’ Lily-garth, and many another 
beside—that kc had married again, and had a family of 
his own, so tha#^ome one who understood his plans, and 
would have felt it a sacred duty to fulfil his wishes, 
might have come after him, and not some mere hungry 
money-shunter. But his fondness for his first wife, and 
th’ circumstances of her death, left him, X reckon, no> 
heart for marrying again for many a long year; and so 
time went^ou, and now he’s getting upon fifty, and men 
are hard to pleas« then. So I’ve given up all thoughts of 
his evd^ marrying now; besides, I should like to know 
where is the woman that would be worthy of him, for 
he’s one in ten thousand! ” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


'Oke clay, soon after those lonx^ compiimications had been 
made, Mrs. Hawes walked with llonour and her mother 
through the Dale. They wished to see the \anous 
places of interest connected with her narrative. 

The road down the valley ran to the left of the little 
river, which was crossed at either end hy a bridge. The 
•one near the Hall had been built by Mr. lillworthy him¬ 
self, that at the Dale foot, was the old village bridge, and 
4at this point the road branched o% leading, on the one 
hand, into the more open and level country, on the other. 
Over what were called the Lower Fells, into Elleidale, one 
of the largest and finest valfies of the district. 

Besides these two bridges, tho river, for the convenience 
of the inhabitants, was crossed here ai d there in 'the 
summer season by stepping-stone^, which tho naturally 
rocky hod of the stream seemed to have provided for tho 
purpose. One of these rustic crossings was just opposite 
ito Tod's-gUl, where, in fact, the most picturesque scenery 
■of the valley lay. ^ 

Tod’b-gill, m modem English, the Fox’s-glon, took its 
name from the wild r/^ine which formed its southern 
boundary, as Hihhlethwuito was its boundary to the north, 
«o tliat it lay in tho immediate neighbourhood of the HoU, 
It was, in truth, a portion of the Wast-Wsyland property, 
although it had long been in possession of the Garrs, 
having been taken on a lease of three lives from the pre- 
* s6nt My, Elwonthy's grandfather, so that he being the 
last life, it^ould at his death revert again to the general 
iHSlwor^y estates. A wild and tumultuous little brook, 
arluch was never dry in the dryest of eummers, came 
' ^ alidkig and leaping down the Tod’s*gili among huge 
^ptatHes of rook and through tangles of wild roses and 
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})ranibles, and then, as it approached the bottom, bounifed 
for^Urd like a frolicsome child towards its mother, through 
ii wild copse of birch and alder trees, and flung itself 
into the arms of the beck. Below this juncture of the 
lesser and larger stream, the bock, as ifHaking a charac- 
tty: frpm its tributary, became much more picturesque, 
and was marked at every step by ever-varying features. 
Here it was churned up into fuiy by tumbling over huge 
piles of rock which it l|p.d worn into fantastic shapes, and 
among which, even in the bed of the stream, grew trees 
of large si^e, which cast deep shadows over pools of gieat 
depth, w'hich lay sleeping in sullen blackness, and to 
hich moro than one tragical story W'as attached. 

This wild and romantic socuery was, however, conflned 
to the upper and middle poations of the valley. About 
half a iiule lower down, it again became less striking: 
Soft, green meadows btrdered the beck, and the rocky 
bed ot tlic water was not more abrupt and rugged tbaa 
to furnish here and there those convenient stepping-stones ' 
of which I have spoken. ImiCtcdiately at the commenoe- 
tnent of this tamer scenery, stood the picturesque old 
valley-mill, wliick presented on object of rural as well as 
rustic beauty. JtiVas built of grey stono, and looked as 
old as the valley itself,*whilst its shrouding birch-trees, 
which gave it theauame of the Birks-mill, had especially 
at tliis season a look as of perpetual youth. 

On the other side of the^alley, and somewhat lower 
down than Tod*s-gill, lay the old house of Lily-garth. 
Unlike all the other habitations in ]|^ie Dale, excepting the 
mill itself. Lily-garth stood low, and on the level of the 
valley, azffl between the outstretching feet of two hflls, 
so that it was completely unseen from a distance, nay, 
in fact, it was unseen until you were’ immediately upon 
it, when it burst upon you, surrounded with its old wood, 

' among which were several foreign trees, as the Spanish^'* 
chestnut and the plane-tree, and backed by the soft ^reen^ 
of the ascwnding fell. This, as has been said, '<fls the 
bouse of the Elworthys. It was somewLlit small atl tbs 
residence of a large landed proprietor, but it must be borne 
inpodnd, that at the time of its first possessor, therElworthy ^' 
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piN»pertj was scaroely moi'e than one third of what it was 
at present, and their thrifty and more simple style life, 
made it an ample, if not a luxurious abode, ^mall as it 
might be, as the residence of the present Mr. Elworthy, it 
was large as a fanu-house, to which purpose it was now- 
applied. It was a picturesque old place; the stone of 
which it was built was dark with age, and weather-stained, 
and spotted all over with various coloured lichens, which 
gave to it a rich and mellow tint. Its windows were 
small, with heavy stone mullions and window-heads; 
there was a large, projecting porch of heavy stone-work, 
with little glazed windows on either side, and to -which 
an easy flight of stone steps, with low balustraded -wallf, 
ascended; the chimneys were tall and massive, built of 
dark red brick, with a considerable elaboration of ms'^onry, 
which gave a more important and substantial character 
to the whole place than it otherwise would have had. 
It was, in fact, a respectable, picturesque old country 
house, that bore evidence of substantial proprietorship at 
some former time. On two sides of it lay what had for¬ 
merly been a pleasuro-garden, inclosed by a low stone para¬ 
peted wall, but which was now appaopriated to other 
purposes. It a grassy croft wlmre, however, oma- 
m^itaJ shrubs and trees, and upspringiug flowers, which 
neglect could not destroy, testifled of old times. Hero calves 
now tpok their flrst lessons in grating, and motherless 
lambs wore turned out in ipring; and here also the far¬ 
mer's wife hung her linen to dry. In the direct front of 
the house, however, thtt portion of the old garden was kept 
up with considerable care; in one comer was a large yew 
arbour, with seats within, where the farmer Sunday 
afternoons in summer, smoked his pipe and drrnik hia 
glass with a fnend; it was clipped carefully onee a year, 
as was the tlu<^, broad, foot-high box-ei^ings'^ of the 
fljq^stor-borders, wMch same flower-bonders, at tho time 
S^ur Mildmay and her mother first entm%d the garden, 
yerf’gsky with gilly-flowem, tulips, large blue irises, 
7 ‘peonifis, am sfleh like briSiaht children of summei*. 

As there was much more room in this old hemie than 
^ fanuly of Q^istie Fothevgill required, some of the 
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batter rooms were mostly oooupied, during the summer 
and ahtumn seasons, by strangers, often from a distance, 
who were attracted hither by the quietness of the country 
or by the great rural beauty of this neighbourhood. 
Sometimes artists from London came Here, who trans* 
feried jnany of these lovely scenes to their canvass; now 
and then a country-loving poet, who was so fortunate as 
to have money enough in his pocket for such an indul¬ 
gence, would oome hitbe^, and very frequently sports- 
men» Hence it was that the libertine Mr. Cartwright 
]\ad found easy entrance to Lily-garth when he came, 
hke a spirit of evil, to destroy. 

• Honour Mildmay was soon at home in the Bale. She 
apd her mother made early acquaintance with the class 
to which their labours were ito be devoted. Everybody 
was gtcatly taken wilh them; for although, like Mrs. 
Hawes, they immediately perceived that they belonged 
to a rank in life greatly superior to tlieir own, tboir mild 
and oouciliatiug manners wo^btteir confidence and their . 
respect. They soon ceased t^ feel either fear or con¬ 
straint before them, and in every case no other impres¬ 
sion was left thaA admiration, and pity that ladies, so 
noble and good, aii^ wit]], **the manners of real gentle¬ 
folk,’* slio^ be brought down to teaching a country 
school of poor children; for. whatever may be tlie vices 
of the lower class, there is, in the hearts of all of them, 
excepting the very degraded, a generous pity towards 
those who, from a higher station, have fallen into their 
own grade of sufiering and hardship. 

“You must be "good baii*ns,” said many a poor 
mother to her little daughters, somewhat later as to time, 
when speaking to them of the new school just Shout to 
he commenced, “and learn your heat, and always be 
pretty behaved, fur Miss Mildmay is a real gentlewoman, ^ 
and knows what good mminers are.” 

Mrs. Hawes was right also in another reweet^ fbr 
Christie o’ Lily-garth, the good people^ at Sirks-miE^ 
and some other of ihe dale’s-people also, fancied that 
they saw a resemblance between Honour Millay mid 
the still lameutod lady of the Hall, “the mistress,” as they 
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her, and it was astonishing not only what favour 
this gave her in thoir eyes, but what a warm, fahuliar 
place in their hearts also. 

am sure that we shall be happy here! I feel that 
here our lives be good and useful, and therefore that 
wc must be happy!” said Honour, repeating ahnest ihe 
veig^ words she had used the first night that she drove 
into the Dale. ^*1 never felt before as I do now,” said 
she, **it seems as if I were no^ <nme home; as if, some¬ 
way, I had never been at homo before. This is real hap¬ 
piness, IS it not, dearest mother ^ and it will not vanibh « 
frpgi before us; it will not deceive nor disappoint us, be¬ 
cause it is founded on duty!” « 

There was no resident clergyman in Wayland-dale, 

* nor even a cut ate, as there flsed to be. The little church 
of Dale-town was merely a chapel of ease to the larger 
church of Ellerdale, and service here was peifoimod only 
once in ilie day, alternately morning and afternoon Mr. 
Langshaw, the present iln:‘'imhent, who held t^o livings, 
one still more distant th^An Wayland-dale, lived at an 
excellent lectory-house in Ellerdale, and had, therefore, 
quite enough for himself and his eufate to attend to, 
without devoting much time individually to his paiish-^ 
loners, especially his more distant ones. Besides this, 
though a really good man, he was vely shy, and there¬ 
fore not socially inclined, and the distance which he had 
to come for the perfonuante of his duties left liim no 
more time than he had inclination for intercom se with 



his people. He was fharried, hut his wife unfortunately 
was au invalid, who had been confined some years to her 
room, and who consequently never left home. 

Mr. Langshaw made a huiried call on his new 
jDArishionersy whom he soon perceived m church, after 
first Sunday’s scivice, invited them to his rectory, 
JK4||l|ei^ted that his wife was unable to call on them; 
jHqHfr^veB were on again for departure the moment 
thus much, and that wae all they saw of him. 
mss bW Stm&y, Mr. Derwent, the young curate, per-* 

P rmed afternoon service, and he seemed as hurried 
8 employer, for the moment it was over he mounted a 


I 
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rathor lean horBe» which stood ready for his use at the 
church-yard gate, and rode away. 

Excepting Mr. Walker, the master of the boys" school, 
therefore, for the present, the Mildmays had no acquain- 
tai\ce but the simple peasant-people, tlie good farmer’s 
family of Lily-garth, and the honest quakers of Birks- 
miil; but it was all sufficient for the time, and besides 
there was a novelty in it, and a wholesome simplicity 
which had no inconsidA'sd)le charm. 

They drank tea one afternoon with Caleb and Eli 
aabeth Fothcrgill in the neat drah-cuttained mill-parlour, 
and had much talk about the customs and occupations 
#f the dalos-people. They had arrived just before the 
commencement of the hay-harvest. In these dales, 
however, it was an oceasion^of no great festivity; hay 
lit re was of less consequence than in most other parts of 
the country, for the lafid being mostly ypen-fcll, which 
was appropriated to the wild ponies and the vast flocks 
ol sheep, the wealth of the consisted almost solely 

of these, and the small portion of meadow-land in the 
valley was not more than sufficed for the cattle which 
each family needb^Oor their own use, or if ho, young 
stock were reared and sc^d oif. Around each homestead, 
which in every case, excepting Lily-garth and Birks-mill, 
stood at some distance up ^he fell, lay land which had 
long been brought into cultivation, and here com and 
potatoes were grown for family use, and not unfrequently 
flax and hemp, nhich were dressed at home, and thsu 
spun by tlie winter’s Are. ]^ighei|up still lay here and 
there a piece of lanTl, called an ** intake,"" inclosed frmn 
the brown moorland or green and stony fell-side, by a 
lude stone fence, the work of Home indpstricus cultivator 
or daring encroacher, who had possessed himself of it in 
deflandh of the common claim to the pasturage of the ^ 
fells. As the top of the hill was approadied, the land 
became in many parts spongy with bog; here^ere* 

** peat-pots,*’ as they were called, which, lij^e^he fell-sidd^iirt* 
were common to all. Here, duting the summer, as 
his convenience, the farmer cut his peats and reared 
them to dry, or, as the dales-people termed it, **footed 
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thent^” or he purcba«ied them from a poorer man than 
himself, who gained his living, in pait, by this employ¬ 
ment. Such being the nature of the dale farmer’s and 
peasant’s life, it will be seen that the hay-harvest could 
be but of secondary importance. Very different was it 
with the sheep-washings and sheep-shearings, as the 
greater part of the farmer’s wealth consisted in his flocks; 
those, therefore, became rural festivals from one en«l of 
the Dale to the other. On these Occasions there was not 
only community of mirth, but community of labour also, 
for the flocks were fto large that the farmer was obliged 
to call in the aid of his friends and neighbours, he him¬ 
self being ready to return the obligation in kind, perhaps 
tlie very next day. The men laboured thus all day, in 
large social companies, m th'o sheep-washing pools of the 
heck, or upon the hill-sidc, being ju'ovidcd during their 
work with plerty of good chect*, and in the evening all 
assembled at the farm-houso to which the flock belonged, 
to close the day with a'Vf’mliful sujiper and a merry 
dance, ouo or two itineran’^ fillers alu ays finding their 
way'into the Dale at this season. 

The two ladies ha<l unfortunately'.•rftved just too late 
to witness these pastoral occupat’ons andmcrrj-makings; 
but they heard a great deal about them, for to 2 >eople 
whose lives were so uneinen^fiil as th%se dale peasants 
and farmers usually were, sheep-washings and shee})- 
shearings, and their attendant festivities, furnished abun¬ 
dant material for gossip. They were told of some ruial 
love affairs which dat4^ them commencement from these 
occasions; among these, that Thomas Broadbent, the 
yeung quakeryniBer, had declared his love to the pretty 
Agnos o’ Lily-garth, when they two sat so demurely in 
the parlour at Lily-garth, while the rest were all dancing 
in tho big kitchen; everybody supposing that they had 
^ merely withdrawn from the gay Icene because the young 
a quaker, did not dance. The Mil£nays» 
raver, did not hear this at Btrks-mill, but elsewhere, 
d people itow wondered what the quaker-mother and 
etep-father would say, seeing that Agnes-^lhottgh 
otherwise bo unexceptionable—was not of the society “ 
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They heard, also, that Mr. Eltrorthj y»rb always invited 
to toe great merry-makings, at which he was also occa- 
eionallj present, hut that he never stayed long, as his 
coming amongst them was rather to show his good-wiU 
to them all, than for any pleasure he himself would he 
etpeeted to derive. 

One afternoon, when the hay-harvest was In progress. 
Honour and her mother were invited to drink tea at Lily- 
garth, and in order to^nvike it less ceremonious to Mrs. 

' Fothergill, who was not jrot quite at her ease with the 
dadles, Mrs. Mildmay encouraged her to invite, also, Mrs. 

th® Hall. This was done, and the tea- 
Wlrinking was anticipated with pleasure hy all parties; 
hilt it must not remain untold what kettle-cakes and 
other good things were mdUo for the occasion. They 
were invited for half-past four o’clock, and were received 
hy Mrs. Fothergill and*the pretty, hlushifig Agnes, all in 
their “ Sunday-heatMre. Fothei^ul having a con¬ 
strained, subdued, Sonda^^^fmg about her, which did 
not leave her at her e^ii^^^l Mrs. Hawes maldng her 
appearance hanishe^ni ceremony and formality. 

Mrs. Ilawes brim-full of news. She brought 
word that the master wi>uld he hack from London Either 
tliat day or the next, and that she had been busy all 
morning getting filings ready for him. She brought other 
news, which seemed still more interesting to the Lily- 
garth people. She said that she had just reached the 
stepping-stones below Tod’s-gill, when she saw a tall 
woman advancing up the road towards her. As soon as 
the woman saw her, she turned abruptly into the field 
which lay between the road and the book, getting over a 
stone fence to do so. This ciromnstance, which showed 
a knowledge of the locality, taken in connexion with her 
dress,* which was not of dale fashion, attracted at ono^^ 
Mrs. Hawes’s attention! Evidently she Was no strf^iger 
to the place, yet she wished to avoid meetinjj^ny one. 

“Who can it he?” related Mrs. Ha^cfi of her 
cogitations, looking after the green parasol, handsonae 
scarlet shawl, and black silk gown, which moyed rapidly 
forward through the uncut grass, in the directi(HX of the 
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alder copse by the water-side, through which, though very 
indirectly, she might reach the stepping-stones. *“ It 
!must be Isabel Gair!’* replied she to herself; “nobody 
but Isabel has such a gait; and yet I have not seen her 
for these many long years. Yes, it must be Isabel, the 
poor sinner, all bedizened ais she is; and she’s ^oiag 
to Tod’b-gill! Theic’s something in the wind! I know 
it was business connected -with that wicked Ilichard 
El worthy that took the master to^London.” 

Christie and his son came iii from the hay-field to tea; " 
they Were told the news of the apparition in the rod 
shawl and black silk gown; they had seen nothing of 
her, but then the meadow in which they had been work 
ing did not lie by the load-bido. Every one agreed m 
the opinion that it was Isab&l Gair, and no other subject 
was talked of during tea. 

When tea ovei. Honour Was to take her first les¬ 
son in knitting, because as a teacher of dale children she 
insisted upon it that she*il}T4j'ht to understand practically 
this universal employment of l!Uj|wdales. She could knit, 
it is true, as many a pretty, elaba^ato piece of knitting 
in their cottagt^ at Dale-town could hsatflfy, hut she could 
not knit in the authentic dale /ashion; she coul^ not 
jerk her needles and give to her body a quick see-sawing 
motion, as if keeping time tOtthe operation, as the dales- 
folk did; and this peculiar, and somewhat ludicrous mode 
of knitting, she declared she would learn, as she meant 
to become a perfect daleswoman. 

The two girls w ont into the large porch, where there 
weie seats, that they might he free from interruption; 
and whilst Agncb was wavering about, and making her 
needles fly with the lapidity of her fingers, Honoui was 
somewhat slowly and awkwardly imitating her novel 
movements. All was mechanical to the dale-mkiden; 
she Ipokcd about her, and sang in a sweet, monotonous 
voice, on\^of the old, foolish knitting-songs of the dis- 

My dog^s gone a-bnrkmg, 

. Hunting up the sheep on the fcll-side. 

One, two, thiec,” 
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When, suddenly interrupting herself, she started up 
crchiimod— 

** Mother! yon’s Mr. Elworthy I Th’ squire’s coming, 
mother!” 

In a few moments !Mr. Elworthy 0 |tened the garden* 
]G|ate^ walked up the gravel path, and stood on the steps 
of tho porch. 

*‘Mib3 Mildmay,” said he, bowing to her, and then 
offering his hand, forfhe at once surmised that it could 
be no other than lloliour. She blushed as she gave her 
Jiand, she knew not why, unlesS it was because having 
hoard so much of him, she felt now almost ashamed of 
Jknowing so intimately, as it were, one who was an entire 
personal stranger to her. The next moment a mingled 
feeling of pleasure and anxiety passed, as quick as light¬ 
ning, through her heart, but pleasure predominated. 

At Jtr. Elworthy’s approach, good Mrs. Hawes rose 
and left the parlour where she hadhp^nsitting. lie en¬ 
tered the room, and introduc^iHlTmself to Mrs. Mildmay; 
the little tca-driiiking^rff(a#ty was dispersed. Mrs. 
Fothergill said that the parlour and house-place 
were dark, becaaisQ/tney were so shaded by trees and 
laj from tho westf; she therefore told Christie to carry 
a table out into the cliecrful and roomy ]>or(‘h. The 
move was a good»one. lifrs. Mildmay and Ulr. Elworthy 
were soon seated at it, and deeply engaged in conversa-r 
tion. NcUy and her daughters busied themselves in pre> 
paring in the kitchen, where Mrs. Hawes bore them 
company, all kinds of simple jpet delicious eatables, 
which were destined very soon to be on the table, although 
a most bountiful tea was but just over. Christie and hia 
boys were again in the field. 

Honour, laying her knitting on her knee, rested her 
cheeli^on her hand, and listened to the conversation of 
her mother and their nemr friend, without feeling as if sh^ 
lieraelf could say one word. Every now and thed Mr., 
Elworthy glanced at her; he was scrutinjpdf^ her, 8inJ||„ 
tho scrutiny must have produced pleasure, for his coun¬ 
tenance beamed with kindness and satisfaction. 

She had known no one as yet who bore any resem- 
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Vlanoe to him. He looked fully fifty, but hie person was 
commanding and his features handsome. ThOre *wcre 
deep lines on his countenance which indicated the sufier- 
ings he had passed through, but over all, like the rugged 
and furrowed eazth which is covered with flowers, there 
was the expression, of a calm happiness, which hpd its 
origin rather in a deep sentiment of the soul than in any 
casual incident of the moment. It was the light of a 
pure, noble, and chastened spiiittjradiating from within, 
and which no soul capable of a\indred feeling could sec 
without feeling its attraction. ^ 

Their conversation was only on subjects connected with 
the school and its husines''. It was now to commence 
immediately, and Honour again felt that a laige reward 
would compensate her humUe labours. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


It (las l6a\>el Garr -wlio cro<ised tlae little meadow on lieir 
way to tlie Tod’e-gill ft^ping-stoneB, and Mrs. Hawes 
was right also in believing that it was hor wish to avoid 
recognition which sent her thus indirectly towards them. 
Her eyes at the time were red with weeping; for it was 
twenty years since the poor prodigal had left her native 
valley, and the ^Ight of its familiar scenes wholly subdued 
her. She had suffered niucbiin. that long interval; suf¬ 
fered in a hundred ways. Worthless, fallen creature, 
though the world migh^ reckon her, she ^s not without 
her redeeming qualities: very few aj|>»^Spite of many 
har^hips and cruel wrongs, sh^K^fafTremained faithful to 
whom she had Jn^irroiiia her thoughtless youth, 
an4 tor whom she had^ceu guilty of more than one 
crime. lie was % fal^reatcr sinner tlian she was; he 
had cast her off Inmis prosperity, and returned to her iu 
his sickness and want; find she had nursed him, worked, 
for him, clothed him and comforted him* only to be again 
deserted as soon as the smile of fortune again beamed on 
him. With all her weaknesses and all her sins, Isabel 
might have been saved—^might have been raised like ano¬ 
ther Magdalene, had there beon ajSuviour at hand—^bUt 
there was none; therefore she ^till lived on, sinful 
and BufPering. But God, who permits such things,, mea-, 
sures all with a higher, purer judgment than that of man 
who does them* 

Of the smaller sums of money which Richard Elwj^thy 
become possessed of fr«m the funds of poor TMmd 
Young, aud with which he replenished his own wardijbba» 
a certain portion came also into the hands ivkiu 

bought herself new and gay apparel in wSich she 
appear in the Parks like a lady—like Richard Elwortl^y*» 
wife, aa she called herself. How Richard canfe by the 
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money elie knew not—she never inquired, snd such mat¬ 
ters he did not communicate to her. « 

Richard's purse for some time was well filled; at 
length it was necessary for him to He loft her, as 
he said, on important business, and tne next post brought 
her from him a bank bill for twenty pounds, containeci, in 
a letter bidding her farewell for ever. He was about, 
he said, to sail for America, and he recommended her 
return to her *rd,ativcs in the s.b henceforth she 

would receive no farther support from him. 

She had been deserted befoio. She cried passionately, 
as she always did in her sorrow, and hoped and bclieveVl 
that, when the tide of his good luck had ebbed, and he 
was stranded on the bleak shores of misfortune, he would 
come hack to her once inone. 

In the mean time, while her spirits were very low, and 
some money yet remained in purse, an indescribable 
longing came oHs;,her to return to her native dales and 
to live onco more—orT^^^he said, to die, for slie jper- 
suaded herself that her dajV^re numheied—ainon^lic 
scenes and the simple people whom her youtli had 
been spent, an<\ which remained fosher imagination like 
the garden of Eden peopled by ang^. 

Isabel did not, in the first *placc, go to TodS-gill; 
there had been no intercourse between herself and hci’ 
brother since her old aunt's death, when Hannel had 
threatened to dispute the little inheritance with her. »Sho 
went to Swale-dale, to the house which had been left to 
her by her aunt, and where li\ed Thomas Harr, or 
** Cousin Thomas,” as ho was called. Their last inter¬ 
course with Cousin Thomas had not been of the mo«t 
friendly kind, for he had refused to lend Jlichard Elwor- 
thy money; and, at tlie time, Isabel had vowed never to 
exi^nge another word with him. Some years, however, 
hawpassed since then; and now, once more, was she 
predentii^ heiself, not as a suppliant, hut in her good 
London nnd with a plausible story on her tongue. 

Whatever blight he her own secret fears with regard 
to Biohard Elworthy, she never expressed them to any 
living soUl: while she would have shared her last crust 
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witli him, she believed herself very jealous of his hottotir* 
She^old Cousin Thomas, therefore, that one of Richard's 
noble friends had given him a government appointment; 
which had obliged him to go abroad, where he would re¬ 
main for some time. That he had left her plenty of 
and would send her more, but that daring his 
absence she had come into the north to see her relations, 
and especially Cousin Thomas, for Whom she had a warm 
aifectioii. Althoug1| hard words had passed between 
them," she said, ''she hf>ped that he would let by-gones 
be by-gones, and let her sleep in the little chamber in the 
toof, which he did not use, where she had slept when the 
old woman was alive; and that she would keep house for 
Klim, and try to make him comfortable till Richard came 
hack." • 

Cousin Thomas was unmarried, and the miserly spirit 
of the old aunt and of nyxny another Garr^ad descended 
upon him. IIo was growing now intojLfWOverb: " as close- 
fisted as Thomas Garr," ora'**'^**lEiserablo as Thomas 
(larr, who hoards up his^iji^sSparingb," were the every¬ 
day expressions whiclymowed the estimation in which 
ho was held, , 

At the door of^'xhis hard old man Isabel presented 
iicrself, looking in his e^es like a very fine lady. It was 
uiid-day when shew came, and he was sitting in the sun¬ 
shine ^ a stone bench outsiife his house, in a cotton nights 
cap, d with large steel-rimmed spectacles on, knifiing a 
grey worsted stocking. Though he owned a considerable 
quantity of land, he was not a farmer; he let every inch 
for which he could g^t rent; he bought the small quantity 
of milk that he needed for himself, because that was 
cheaper than keeping a cow. He had neither horse nor 
pig, nothing alive about the bouse but a pale grey c&t, 
which ^aither provided wholly for herself, or lived orrery 
short commons, for Cousp Thomas never fed her; alioek^ 
of sheep he kept, however, but they grazed on the Fell- 
head, and were kept because ho bad commo^lfii^ht t£i6nt» 
which if be had not thus used he woulfl have hiA na 
advantage from. ^ 

Cousin Thomas could not be said to make leabel 
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'* w«teome; Ke^grnmUed <mt, ho>i^eVBr, a sort of }»enniBsion 
' #MF her to a bit.” She aceordingly settled«her- 

aell down, taldng posseOBion of the little ehamber in the 
jtaxffi though it was half full of fleeces, and not being 
sary partieular, (made herself tolerably comfortable, if 
she could only manage not to wear out her welcome. 
Tot this purposCb she immediately set about to make 
herself us^ul, kept the bouse>place clean swept, the fire 
a«Ught, and began in various wayjj^ to endeavour to make 
the <dd man more comfortable. 

She kept herself as busy as she could; but there was 
vary little to work with in the miser’s house. Never- 
^ she wound his yam, mended his two or three 

shirts, washed his hnen, brought an did ricketty 
'^heel out of a quantity of lumber, paid a shilling for 
nmndlsg it, and began to spin wool. She bad forgotten 
fktme of her ski^ us a dtdes-woman, and any one but 
Oousih Thomas 7 ^d have seen all this active assiduity 
with satisfaction; oUv-ko did not. For some time, how¬ 
ever, he said nothing, an^ ^ghel, who was haunted by 
thany sad ai;d dark thoughts,''^sied herself more and 
^ more that thej^ might be expe^lea^^ occupation. 

One d^ an unappeasable longing \.ame over her soul, 
to iMte Toa*s^gUl once more; sheimd been thinking of the 
gteen hilly erofts at its hack, of tl^ wild glen down 
trhidi leapt the sparkling waters; of ihe beck below, and 
dfea grey atepping>atones; bat most of those dark still 
OTOfsh^owed with trees, where more than one 
jn^sei^le human bemg had found oblivion for their 
eat'Uily sorrows. " 

** X wish X had drowned myself like poor Bessy Blane, 
twenty years ago, in yon water!” sighed Isabel, and at 
miGle she determined to see tl^e place, and Tod’s-gill, and 
fehip«wn folk. 1 

<* 4|[ think X shall set bff,” sei^ she to Cousin Thomas, 
IMml* morning, **to' see them at Tod’s-gill; ma’ppen 
HaAfl ^ends with me now! ” 

"Ay,” repW the old man, nngraeiously, for he was 
two causes; firstly, b^use the free uie of 
hi'lda house had troxed him; and secondly, because 
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»he spoke of going to Toli’s^gill. ktSttot 

go/o TodVgiU, «nd mac it Ti,p m* Baimel; 1^ou*s mi4r 
claim upo* kirn tkac me! Banuel ma’ppen like tok * 
Lunnoii \v ays! Why-a m’ fire's niviribeen out sin’ 
been here! Thou’s burnt mm peaii in a week tks^ X ^ 
bum in a month; and thou's ta hands nirir out o’ th’ , 
wa^-tub, which is a waste o’ soap! and thou must bA’ 
th’ old wheel mended, tho’ it cost a shilling! and thek'e 
used up a’ my yam!. There’s no keeping tha in thit^t ''•) 
Thou’i t wasteM anu ^traragant! Be off wi’ tha, aai 
welcome! .Banners a wecl-doing man, 1 reckon, and he < 
* can afford to keep tha, and thou’U ma’ppen mae thyself 
^useful ill’s family!” 

** • And without hearing a word in reply, he rose up 
hastily, thrust on his (dd hat, took up his knitting, and 
potting on his big spectacles, began to kmt vehemently 
as he crossed the door-sill, and so walked up the FeU to 
look after his sheep^nd his peats,, •mich he had cut 
some days before, and left to the ground, 

Isabel was by no mea^^ispleased witii all dhe 
receded it rather as^sort of rude welcome to retonh^; 
so raking, out ^thejmre oompletdy, and leaving thf 
man’s bed not (,My made but neatly turned dowUc tha 
dressed herself in hef best, and putting the house dcufiar- 
key under a Ijg stone by the horse block, the 
place for depositing it, shd set off with a yoaming, a&iibne 
heart, towards her native valley. Without t a k i ng 
round-about high road, i^e crossed the hills Itfy'^tinNekn 
well known to her, and early in the afternoon, tat djQ#U 
on the Fell-headp beyond Lily-^arth, and saw Tod*S^U, 
with its gtum homestead fields; its wild uplands and 
picturesque woody glen on the opposite hill^side. At the 
sight of its beloved, familiar features, the past stood ^ 
Lvuigly before her, and the memory of her ^aih«i*a( ^ 
cruelty and her brotj^eris injustice, awoke a poeiBoius^ , 
rniger in her soul that at once overpowered all ' 

which uncertainty^ anxiety, and remorsej^ip^d avultoiahl^ i' 
She felt no fatigue, no setf-reproaebR &afffiiDg hul >* 
which, tor die time, gave her stren^ both ti 
body. She wfdked on rapidly down the £kilb|Sd(^tlpA^g, 
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a (^nBiderable circuit to avoid Lilj-garth, oud then came 
upon the high road of the valley. Here a violent redac¬ 
tion of feeling took place; she became depressed and 
timid; she feared lest she should be recognized; she said 
to herself that sb§ was an outcast and a stranger; that 
she was like Cain with a brand on his forehead, and she 
wished that she were dead! The valley road appdare'd 
deserted, it was afternoon and the people at work in their 
fieldB; there was no danger of her^ being met. She sat 
down in the angle of a gate-w\iy that led to a held of 
uncut grass, with her back to the road, and wept, after 
which she rose up and walked onwaid, and then it was* 
that she saw a woman advancing towards her. She did 
not know who it was, but she avoided her, and taking her 
way through the uncut meadow, she hastened to the well- 
remembered alder copse, while Mrs. Hawes stood by the 
stone wall and looked after her. 

Isabel crossca^he beck by the stopping-stones, and 
then, not having to go directly to the house, 

she walked up the Wast-^i^land side of Tod’s-gill, 
which, os she well knew, coulO<£^rossed higher up, and 
though this led her considerably too ^gh on the Fell, that 
was of little consequence, as it gave het^ lime, and would 
enable her to approach the house itt the back, which she 
greatly preferred. ^ 

She was, as Mrs. Hawes ^^described her that same 


afternoon at Lily-garth, somewhat gaily attired; at least, 
her straw bonnet, green parasol, and scarlet shawl. 
Would look gay to the old-fashioned dales-people. Very 
gay and very attractive! indeed, did they appear in the 
eyes of Betty, one of Bannel Garr’s poor, simple daugh¬ 
ters, one of the “daft lasses o’ Tod’s-gill,” as they were 
canedt'^^eity was tenting ” two calves as they grazed on 
thj^Krassy border of a little com-held which bordered 
and when all at once sl^ beheld, through the 
jflw-leaved trees and bushes that filled the wild hollow 
flf the'^en,s^at appeared to her a splendid apparition 
Roving on thel^erside, she uttered a short, quick excla- 
R^tion of idiotic wonder, she forgot the calves, whudi 
Immediately turned into the green com, while she hurried 
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on with her quick jerking pace and dangling hands, 
to keep so novel an object in sight. Isabel was imme¬ 
diately aware of her, stopped, and calling to her across 
the glen, bade her go back to the calves, which were 
“trampling the green com;** but thbugh, as seemed 
qijit^ natural to her in these familiar scenes, she addressed 
her Ill the broadest dale dialect, the poor, simple creature 
wa<i only the more startled, and at once set off at her 
quickest speed, carrying borne the strange news, that there 
was “ some girt lady fra**Lunnon, peering for bird's nests 
^among th* bushes 1*’ 

“Pool!” said the mother, angrily, “ it’s nobody but 
^gne of th* new ladies fra’ th’ school; they’ve nought to 
do but peer after bird’s nests! Go |)A>ck to th’ calves, or 
they’ll got into th* com ant& burst themselves.” 

Poor Betty moved off, as if to return to the calves, 
but not having quite wit enough to knolr what was the 
actual danger of leaving them to>wip themselves, she 
only slunk round the comer of the wash-house, and lean¬ 
ing on the pig-sty wall, up the Fell in the direc¬ 

tion of the gill, on j;^s:'’'oppo&ite side of which she still 
hoped to see th(]ib''imtiful red shawl and green parasol. 
Isabel had heard in Swalo-dale of Banuel’s two daft 
lasses, and had said it was a judgment on him for his 
injustice to her. •Now, hojycver, when she saw the poor 
girl, who, though foolish, had a clear, healthy completion, 
and not unpleasing face, a sentiment hitherto unacknow¬ 
ledged in her breast as regarded her brother’s children, 
warmed her heart toward this .one, though so poorly 
gifted by nature. * She saw her as a creature kindi-ed to 
herself; her heart yearned towards her, she felt that she 
could not only love her, hut forgive her father for her 
sake. There was a great void in p'oor Isabel’s heart 
whiolf she would have given worlds to fill with one young 
life; she 'would hate gi})eu worlds also to have stifled the' 
voice of unappeasable remorse within her soul, but she 
could not; the voice cried aloud within hft»„^and soeme^li 
to impel her onward, t^he crossed the 'little glen, and 
was soon seen walking down the Pell towards the home¬ 
stead. At the first glimpse of her, poor Betty nished 
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in, regardless of her mother’s displeasure, shouting that 
'* the girt lady was a coming down to th’ house.” ‘ 
Bannel and his eldest son were at Sedhurgh market, 
but the wife and the rest of the children rushed to the 
back door to see the wonderful sight. She neared the 
house Tvithout being recognised, and then, as bashful 
country people do, Mrs.'Garrand her childien hurried 
into tlio house, shutting the door after them, to await 
there the stranger’s approach. ^ t 

Isabel walked in without ceremony, and without speak¬ 
ing stood within tlic doorway of the kitchen. Mrs. Garr, 
eyed her sternly; she had heard of her being at Cousin 
Thomas’s in Swalc-dalc. «, 

“What it’stliou, is, it? thou bedezined street-walkei!*' 
exclaimed she, in a cold, conM^mptuous veuce; “and what 
may hae brought thee to Tod’s-gill, piithee? We’ve 
enough of t^ggkrs and baggages without thee; so thou'd 
better hae waitcd'TSuiJiaebeen sent for!” 

With these woids EhetUmed herself round, and busied 
herself with her houscwoil^, ’Vising the children, hotli 
the wise and the foolish, starin^y^ Isabel with open 
mouths. % A, • 

As yet Isahdl had not spoken; sue came into the 
house with more aheetion in her heart towards her rela¬ 
tions than she had felt for years; tht kindly impuKe 
was now checked, and fur a moment she stood muto with 
pasaion. 

Bannel entered by the front door; ho was just come 
back from market. At the sound of his steps his >\ ifo 
addiessed him from an mner loom, whhher she had gone 
to fetch oatmeal for the afternoon’s porridge— 

“Here’s my lady come fra Swale-dale. I reckon ’at 
Gonsin Tliomas is tired of her; hut I’ve told her we’ll 
hae no such baggages under our roof. Let her go*T[)ack 
tJT Lunnon—tO‘llicIiard ElworthjT; he took hei and ho 
may keep h^” 

, The wife Wiethe ruling power at Tod’a-gill, and this 
* was said that her husband at once might know what 
♦reception it was her pleasure that he should give toTus 
sister., 
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\ Nobody asked Isabel to sit; she still stood iti the dJoiy 
way^beti^ecn the back kitchen and the house-place, and 
Danuel said to her, without a smile or the slightest eor<* 
diality of voice— 

“We beared ’at thou wert i’ Swale-dale wi’ Oouain 
Thomas; he’s a weel-doing man, wP neither wife nor 
bhints; he’s mode thee welcome, no doubt.” 

Thoifgh neither the countenance nor the voice expressed 
kindness, there was nothing repulsive in the words them-' 
selves. Isabel, thcrctoilj, went forward a few paces, and 
seated herself on the old, wooden-backed, well-remem- 
•bered settle. Dannel sat opposite to her in the very chair 
which had been her father’s; it seemed not to have been 
*1uoved an inch, and as he sat there he bore a strong 
o^j^hlance to hi.s father, as Isabel remembered him 
'wHm Dannel and she were both children. 

People of her class are not sentimental, hut their feel¬ 
ings are strong; she ihstantly felt angfy that everything 
which had been her father’s, even isf his old oaken chair, 
was gone to Danuel, hut she checked the expression of 
her feelings and replied tO his words. 

Cousin Thomas, ^^ue said, had made her kindly wel¬ 
come; that slfo might stay with him, no doubt, as 
long as sbe liked, but» that she wanted to see them at 
the old place; she was very fond of the old place; that 
ohe did not wont to trouble them or anybody for any¬ 
thing, fur that she had plenty of her own, and a spirit 
above being beholden to any one; and that perhaps they' 
liad not heard of the great appointment which Mr* 
Diehard Elworthy had abroady that he had plenty of 
money now, and so had she! 

“I’sgladto hear it,” said Dannel coldly, and then 
callod to his wife, who still remained busied in the par¬ 
lour^ and asked whether his porridge was ready. 

Isalwl started up. “I see that ye are none of you 
glad to BOO me!” said she, with angry'emolion;/‘but, 
Dannel, I am your own liesh and blood, and^ou've.had all 
the property; not a stick, nor a stone, r A'a single perniy 
ever came to me! ” 

“Th’ dd man made his own will,” replied DadttoL 
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wer* no fault o’ mine ’at he loft thee nothing!'^ 
Prythee, don’t come here to he digging th’ dead out o’ 
thoir graves; let ’em lie still! let ’em lie aiill!” re¬ 
peated he with some anger. **Th’ old man made his 
own will, 1 tell l^ce, and thou’d ha’ had*thj shiire if 
thou’d ha’ deserved it! So, prythoe,.he off, and don’t 
he stirring among th’ old mud, or thou’ll ma’p|)en^ git 
more than thou likes! 

Isabel fixed her large fierce e^es upon him, and yet 
said with apparent coolness, “Ay, thou hast got every 
penny, Bannel, but God has cursed it to thee: look at 
your daft haims—” * 

At these words Dannel started up, and the wife rushed 
from the parlour, and the two silenced her by their loud*** 
recrimination. They dragged from the miserable 
all the sin that it containel^ whether the aceusatlras . 
were just or not. as regarded her—the “lad-bairn” that 
( she had deserted, *the wicked life tliat she had led in Lon¬ 
don with a man thdN«^ not her husband, and lastly, 
Bannel upbraided her with leaving come wxth a lie in her 
mouth about Bichat d ElworthySi^ his grand appoint¬ 
ment. Was not he just come froS^Sedburgh market, 
where it was the talk of everybody tha? he was off for 
forgery on his cousin, the squire, at Wast-Wayland, who 
was up in London about it? No, no! Isabel must not 
come with her lies to them; for Bannel had seen, that 
very morning, a man out of EUerdale, whose cousin was 
a trader between the Isle of Man and Whitehaven, and 
he had seen Richard Elworthj at Bouglas, whcie he was 
well-knotvn t0 be amon| a sot of gan\hliiig blacklegs! 
And as to Cousin Thomas, said tho wife, they knew, and 
everybody knew, that he wanted to be rid of her; no doubt 
he h^ turned her out of the house, and so she was come 
to them, but they wanted her not! She might go to«her 

.gr^nd Richard Elworthy; she had^better do so, for that 
Londoq, or even'the Isle of Man, was a fitter place for 
a painted Jeat^l like her than either Tod’s'gill or Cousin 
Thomas’s! BcKs^l talked and the wife talked, upbraiding 
he^^d taunting her, and finally accusing her of coming 
dbQfflfo them like a painted peacock or a plajer-woman. 
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^ I»abel «(Wore in pas&ion that pho was neithqr a painted 
peacock nor yet a player-woman, hut the wife of Kichard 
Elworthy; that it was a lie both about his forgery and 
his being in the Isle of Man; hut that, as sure as sho 
stood there a living woman, the day would come when 
Panncl and the rest of them would go down on their 
knees to him, and ho ready to kiss his feet, for all they 
begrudged her the shelter of their roof or a morsel of 
bread now. lie wovM have all the Wast-Wayland pro¬ 
perty one of these days, and then she would take caro 
tliQjjt they were turned out of Tod’s-gill, stock and stone„ 
*aliChough the old man had left it to Daniiel, and cut her 
^off without a penny! Yes, the time of her revenge 
would come, aud she prayed to God that it might come , 
quickly. 

“Begone!” shouted Dannel, who, with somewhat of 
the cowaid’s feeling, dreaded the threat though he did 
not believe that llichard Elworthy would inherit the 
property—“begone with thee!” 

Isabel slowly crossed th« threshold. The brother 
banged the door behind her and even bolted it, while the 
children, who hqd stood by, gaping with wonder, crowded 
to the window to look after the painted peacock or 
]ilayer-woman whom they had mistaken for a “fine lady 
tra’ Lunnon.’* 

Tho return of Isabel Garr, or Mrs. Richard Elworthy, 
as <^he called herseli, occasioned no inconsiderable cxeit^ 
ment in her native valley. Everybody wished they had 
seen her; some few of them had had “a glint of her 
green parasol,” or of her red shawl, and they made the ' 
most of it. 

The Tod’s-gill people, however, said very little about 
it; they appeared to disbelieve the rumour that was get<^ 
ting anoat, that Richard Elworthy had committed for¬ 
gery to a great amourt on his cousin, and had been seen 
m the Isle of Man, whither he had fled. They were 
very silent and discreet, and no one knej that timd 
what was the reception they had givtu her. How or 
where Isabel passed the night I know not, certainly not 
in Pale-town, nor at any of the homesteads of the valley.'^ 

r 2 
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Somewhat more than a week afterwards she once more'^ 
made her appearance at Cousin Thoxnab’s* foot sore wind 
weary, and with so haggard and dejected a look, as moved 
even that hard old man to something like pity and a 
welcome. r 

Perhaps, indeed, during her absence he had found 
himself less comfortable, and was therefore not displdused 
to see her retmn: be that as it may, he thus accosted 
her— ^ 

What I thou^rt back agaili, art ta, like th* bad 
penny! Nobody’ll have tha’! Well, sit tha’ down and 
get a bit and a sup; I reckon tha’ knows where to find* 
*em. Ay, ay, wench! I thought thou’d soon bo back 
again; tiicre’s no getting shut of tb’ bad 2)cnny!” 

With this welcome she was satisfied. For the pre¬ 
sent Cousin Thomas's was her home, and here we must 
leave her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The new girl’s-school wns commenced at Dole-town, 
Mr. El worthy went Jown Tcry frequently to watch its 
progress; he went in the afternoon mostly, generally 
^ walking, and not nnfrequently he stayed tea with llonouf 
and her mother. 

, lie soon found in these two women the companionship 
for which he had so long sighed, and which he had 
wished to find in his sister-'n-law and her daughters, but 
in vain. Ho took the utmost interest in this little 
household. They were new to a purely country life, 
and their enjo;yment of it was intense: the milking of the 
cow, the feeding of the poultiy, the gathering of fresh 
vegetables and flowers, had „11 a novelty which gave them 
a double charm. 

Very cool, aid pleasant, and inviting, at the close of 
a hot summer’s day, seemed that little sitting-room, with 
its simple decorations of a few choice, weU-hound hooks, 
which Honour ajd her mother had brought with them, 
and flowers out of their own garden, or wild-flowers which 
Honour had gathered, or which some flower-loving little 
scholar, whose heart was aniious to please, had brought 
to her. Yes, it seemed to him an attractive little room, 
with its walls of soft green, and its pure white muslin 
curtains; and when he saw the little tea-table sot out, 
and Mrs. Mildmay seated at it, waiting for her daughter, 
to nurhom this was the pleasantest meal in the day, be¬ 
cause her day’s work was then done, ho seldom coidd re¬ 
sist the temptation of entering and joining them. 

On such occasions the conversation was rarely about 
the school, but on general topics, on which he found them 
well-informed. There was a freshness and originaUiy of 
character, combined with life-experienco and sound jtidg- 
ment, both in mother and daughter, which made them 
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most agroeaLlc companions. Nor was their knowledge"^ 
of books inconsiderable; they wore not only well read in 
tbo best literature of their own country, but iu that of 
^ Prance and Glerniany, which Honour read in their origi- 
^'ual languages. She was also a proficient in music, and 
sung and j)layed with great taste. Mr. Elworthy hpard 
lierilrst at the Hall, M'hen, at his request, she sang a few 
songs which he pointed out to her as favourites w'ith him¬ 
self. She knew not, at that time the charm which those 
particular songs had fur him: tliey were such as his be¬ 
loved wife had sang to him m long past years. He had^ 
never heard them from that time to tiie present, for 
though his nieces sang, and sang well too, he had uoU, 
asked the favour from them, and as it was believed by 
Mrs. Dutton and her dauglitcrs that he could not hear 
to hear his favourite songs, they purposely avoided 
them. ^ , 

Wliy he, at this early period of their acquaintance, 
thus associated Honour with the memory of his wife, was 
not perhaps very clear to lumself; perhaps, almost un- 
consoiously, he perceived an affinity between the two, 
and tlms tenderly associated them in his mind. One 
day he told Honour how precious the memory of these 
particular songs was to him, and from that time she se¬ 
cretly practised them that she might hei moi'e peifcct iu 
them. 


It was not long before they had a small, beautifully- 
toned piano in their little parlour; it was a present to 
them from Mr. El worthy, lie said that it would be a 
recreation to Honour, Jkid that as he*wished the poor 
children to learn singing, it might he useful to them also. 
From this time TTouour had a little Siuging-elass at 


home; aiffi that and everything else connected with the 
school 'ivwt on admirably. It was astonishing whal in- 
tefest lilr. Elworthy took iu this tduging-class; ho was 
often present wdicii it met, and mostly remained through 


)iildinay add he became sincere friends; he opened his 
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Sieart to hef on many subjects; she was at once like a 
bel(fved sister, and it seemed wonderful to him how he 
could have lived so long without her society, lie was 
thankful to heaven that these two excellent women, who 
were daily becoming more valuable, had at length found 
t^oir way to him: their very nearness to him made his 
life ^brighter and better. At times a strange and me¬ 
lancholy feeling crossed his mind; the fear that they 
miglit leave him, andttlius he woufd he thrown back agaim 
upon the old solitude—that solitude which had been so 
jobless to him, aud which now seemed insupportable in 
recollection. 

^ • The success of the school was equal to Mr. Elworthy’s • 
hopes. Christie o’ Lily‘garth declared that “the lile 
lasses would grow into angels in time, if they went on 
improving as they had done in so few mouths.” The 
poor parents were delighted, and there yfan nothing that 
thfy were not re.idy to do for the ladies of the school. 
Olio ivould scud a present of fruit, another of flowed, 
a third of new-laid eggs, or«. piece of honoy-comb; one 
good wife hi gall to knit fur them, and another to spin, 
it seemed as if#they bad awakened a spirit of generous 
and grateful sympathy in every heart. Wheiover Mr. 
J^llworthy -went among nis tenants he heard notliing but 
])raise of the lualics, and gratitude to him for having 
bi’ought them there to ifo them and their children so - 
nuu*h good. They praised them for being thorough gen¬ 
tlewomen, and yctwitliout pride. They said among them- 
^elv<‘s that they were not like Mrs. Dutton, who, though 
slio meant well, was always domineering and fault-finding, 
which nobody liked, jj^o, they were as friendly and 
}deasant in their manners as the late Mrs. Elwortliy hcr- 
.«>elf, or as Lady Lonsdale, who had Visited her and had 
gomf with her to their houses to see the sick, and had 
even danced at a shetp-shcaring supper at Lily-garfli, 
where the family lived then. 

One day, when Mr. Elworthy came to the school, he < 
told Mrs. Mildmay that his sister-in-laiv, Mrs. Duttoo^ 
was coming to the Hall on a vi^it to him. 11c had ' 
pected, lie said, two of his nieces with her, bdt they had 
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joined a party of their friends to Switzerland that sofa- 
mer, and would still remain some weeks at Paris; l9ieir 
mother, howerer, he said, very kindly preferred his so¬ 
ciety to the gaities of Paris, and would stay with him 
till thi'ir return. ' He hoped, he said, that Mrs. Mildmay 
would had an agreeable acquaintance in his visiter, ard 
then, after giving a slight and, upon the whole,^ favour¬ 
able sketch, of the lady’s character, he ended by saying, 
that though a worldly woman, shehiad many good quali¬ 
ties, had been a most devoted mother, and vas the 
widow of an excellent man to whom he had been greatly 
attached. She uas, in short, what was called a clever, 
managing woman, and it’would he extremely agreeable, 
to him if Mrs. Mildmay* would show her some little at 
tention. * v 

Mrs. Mildmay and Honour, therefore, walked up to 
the Hall as sooxi as they heard of Mrs. Dutton’s amval. 
Mrs. Mildmay was not strong, and a walk of three miles 
and hack was fatiguing to her; nevertheless she wished 
to show every respect to their kind friend’s relati^ e, and 
more especially to prove her wodiness to oblige him on 
this first occasion of his asking a favourofrom her. 

Mrs. Dutton hafi qlrcady heard of tho new school, and 
of the ladies who managed it, hut, as yet, she tool; little 
interest in it. These **,schqf)ls on an improved prin¬ 
ciple,” were, she said, one of good Mr. Elworthy’s crot¬ 
chets, and these ladies, of whom he spoke so liighly, 
were only somewhat hettei* than the ordinary class of 
village school-mistresses; good women they were, no 
doubt, hut not people go into raptmes about. She 
should see them herself before long, and form her own 
jflttlgment, and she should hear what Mr. Langshaw, tho 
vicar, said about them, for she would rather go by bis 
judgment than dear Mr. Elworthy’s. ‘ 

‘When, however, she saw Mfo. l^Iildmay and her 
daughter enter the drawing-room at tho Hall, a few days 
softer her artiva^, her first impressionwas, that tliey were 
iJodies of rank but of the neighbourhood, who were come 
Ik pay their respects to her. She received them very 
(piously. The next moment she was undeceived; 
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4.1iey ere bnt the poor schoolmistress of Dale-town and 
her pother, and a revulsion of feeling took place. Still 
it was impossible to treat them with rudeness, and for 
Mr. Elworthj’s sake her manners remained gracious, 
although a little condescending and patronizing. Sho 
professed great intercat in the school, and promised in a 
to drive over and see how they* were going 
on. ItVas a difficult, an almost impossible thing, for 
Mrs. Dutton to place^the young schoolmistress and her 
mother on a scale of eqidility with herself; yet she knew 
not how to treat them as iuibriors; it wai^ a rejicf, there¬ 
fore, a sort of medium stop, to take an interest in their 
occupation, for in this way she at once became a superior. 

' >^lio said, in her most conciliating manner, that she might 
piithahly be able to sugge«|^ something in the manage¬ 
ment ot the school, for that she had always taken great 
interest in the Church Sunday-school lat Woodbury; 
that her eldest dauglSter, Mrs. Beauchamp, had been 
one of its best teachers before she was married, and that 
she herself,' and her married^daughters, all subscribed to 
tho national-school of the place, and that, at her sug- 
g(‘stion, many improvements had been introduced. Sra 
tJien very obligmgly propounded some of hei; views 
regarding tho instruction of the lower classes, and 
dropping lier vojpe almost to a whisper, as if she were 
coiffidiug to tlietn a great Secret, she said, that her views 
and dear Mr. iBlworthy’s, though he was one of the most 
excellent men that ever lived, were somewhat different; 
he often took poetical views of things, which was owing 
to his living so nauch out of society, and believing that 
everybody was as good as himsplf. She was sure tibat 
Mrs. ^lildmay and her daughter must have become al¬ 
ready aware of his peculiar, and •somewhat exalted 
opinions of the lower classes; hut, however, she doubted 
not hut that they, vjio had lived m the world, and 
knew what human nature was, and what the established 
common-sense opinions of society required, woidd be 
able to produce practical and useful results even from 
a very Utopian system. “However,” added she, laud¬ 
ing, ** I must come and look after you, and give you iihe 
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benefit of iny experience, and I have not a doubt but w/ 
shall get on excellently together/* 

** She is a worldly woman, indeed, and a cold-hearted 
one, into the bargain,’* said Honour to her mother, as 
they returned home.. That was their fir/it impression; 
they endeavoured, nevertheless, to find good points in h^; 
they said that she was Mr. Elworthy’s relative njiom ho 
wished them to like, she must, therefore, be estimable. 
They regretted that their first imj^ressiou was unfavour¬ 
able, and resolved, if possible,‘to improve it by future 
knowledge. * 

Mrs. Dutton made the freest use of her brother’s car¬ 
riage whenever she was at Wast-Wayland; in a day oy 
two, therefore, she drove down to tlie school. She was 
very gracious and agreeable in her manners; admired tho 
cottage and its garden, suggesting, nevertheless, various 
alterations; toM various anecdotcfi of one or two curates 
who had formerly lived there, and inquired signifi<‘antly 
whether Mr. Langshaw’s present curate, who wa^i, ‘^be 
heard, an excellent young «mau, was not ah occasional 
visitor at the cottage. With the school «5he was ap¬ 
parently delighted, although here, agaj/i, she proposed 
Tariousi alteration^ as to the general system. 

For some time, hardly a day i/assed without her visit¬ 
ing the school; she took it in her waf' as she drove to 
or returned from, Mr. Langshaw’s of Ellerdale, where she 
frequently went to visit his invalid wife; or she merely 
drove to*ihe schobl-house, the carriage waiting for her 
while she paid her visit of inspection, and then taking 
her back to dinner. Iii^ a while, site began to assume an 
suthorily which was both painful and unpleasant to 
Hou 9^. She heard the children read herself; examined 
fh^ncrself, especially in the Bible and Catechism; and 
^N^^cgan to punish them; set them tasks, and*came 
jpPfollowing day to ascoi*tain hov tbey were learned. 
^Thoro never had been so much punishment required, 
BO many tears shed, ingtlio school before, llonour 
Kas often almost in despair. She was ready to ask, like 
Bte irritated children themselves, ** when will that homd 
|Ujr go?” But she went not. 
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^ X What added still more to the impleasantness of thie 
time, was, that Mr. El worthy now very rarely made his 
appearance. Mrs. Dutton, to hear her talk, appeared 
to be as much taken with the youag schoolniistreBs and 
her mother, as her hrother-in-kw had jsver been. She 
told him that she was delighted with the choice he had 
ni^dc^ that she thought them, very estimable women. 
She said*that she herself was fond of teaching, of rather 
superintending instruclion, for which she considered her¬ 
self admirably qualified, hnd that she could spend half 
her time at the school, lie must permit her, therefore, 
ffi come frequently; ior that her little suggestions, she 
found, were very useful,•and that, when Elliuor was 
luairied, next spring she and Natalie would come, if he 
Vkould invite them, for a lon^visit; she would not object 
to spending the whole of next summer here, and regularly 
devoting hejself to the school; Natalie dbuld go down 
evciy other day, and she herself Once a week or even 
moie fiequently, and by that time, she did not doubt, 
hut that tho school would be^quite a model school, and 
might Ite hiade an object of attraction even to tho govern- 
mciit Board of I'li^cation, which she understood was about 
to be formed. 

Mr. Elworthy smiled,*and said that her ambition for 
his school went e^en beyond his own, hut that ho had 
no doubt that she and Miss*Mlldmay would make some** 
thing out of it between them. 

Mis. Dutton let slip no opportunity in which she could 
praise Honour and her mother. She said that she found 
thorn sensible, elevqr, well-educat^ wonien, a little above 
iheir station, perhaps, hut still unassuming and con¬ 
scientious. 

Mr. Elworthy quite agreed with 'her; on another 
subject, however, he was nut acquiescent, but he said not 
a word. Mrs. Dutton^asked him if he did not think 
Honour exactly suited for a clergyman’s wife. .Mr, 
Langshaw, she said, seemed fjp thiii most highly o^her, 
hut it was not, of course, of him that she'^as thinking, 
although she did not think poor Mirs. Langshaw was vegy 
long for this life. It was Mr. Derwent, the curate, that 
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she had in her inind, and she was sure that Mr. Bcrweivt 
was in love with Honour; he could not help lookinf^ at 
her^'eTen during his sermon, and she had found him 
twice at the school catechising the children; and only 
the last evening he was playing on his flute in the garden 
as she drove hack from Ellerdale, and no douht ho would 
stay to tea with them. .And, of ^course, it would a 
very good matcli for her, for Mr. Derwent hah expec¬ 
tations of a comfortable living, i^hich was in the gift 
of his uncle, after the death of the present incumbent, 
who was an old man. Did not Mr. Elworthy tliink slir 
would make a good clergyman’s wife? ' 

“Xo douht hut she would,” replied he, somewhat 
curtly. * ^ 

And had not ^tr. Elwortjby remarked Mr. Derwent’ 
attentions to her? Had not he seen him walk liui 
with her and ti her mother after service only the lo*- 
Sunday? No? Well, perhaps there was no wonder m 
it; gentlemen were not always thml..ing of love and lo\f 
making as women were, au^ as to herself, she had Iniu 
only too much experience in such things with her foui 
daughters. She assured Mr. Elworthy, with a nieiry 
laugli, that she Was' quite an oracle in the affairs of the 
heart, and had never once been wrong, and by this same 
oracular skill she could assure him thafj Mr. Derwent was 
in love with Honour kfildmay. 

“Jiideed,” replied Mr. Elworthy, with hut little ex¬ 
pression «pf interest in his voice; “ and does she entertain 
any preference for him?” 

“ Of that I cannot speak as certainly,” said she, “ not 
having seen them together; but she would be a fool if she 
did not. Ho lb an excellent young man, very good-looking 
and agreeable, with good expectations. Of course, she 
will l>e only too glad to have him,” r 

«, Mrs. Dutton thus oracularly d^Uvered her opinion, and 
her brother-in-law pondyed on her words. 

It ^as now the middle ^f October, during a reiuaik- 
abjy fine and 'prolonged autumn, and Mrs. Dutton, as^ 
usual, took her daily drive. One siilendid afternoon she 
passed the little school-house where Honour was busy 
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T^th her scholars. Mrs. MQdxDAj sat at tho parlour 
win(lf»w at her sewing, with somewhat of the look of an 
invalid. A drive would do her good, thought Mrs. - 
Button kindly, to herself, and instantlj ordered the car¬ 
riage to stop. Her manners were so sympathising, and 
h<^* words so l&iendly, that Mrs. Mildmay did not hesitate 
for a mpment. A drive would certainly do her good; 
f^liC had so frequently wished to see something of this 
’)bautiful country beydhd the limits of the Bale, that she 
.onld most gladly ava*^' herself of her friend’s invitation, 
^.itd perhaps she might thus be able to make a call on 
Fr^. Langbhaw, to whom she wished to pay this compli- 
0cnf. 

Honour nodded gaily from the window of the school- 
as the carriage! returned past it with her mother 
and Mrs. Button; they were now taking the road out of 
i'h Dale, over tlie Loyer fell, in tho dA'ectioii of that 

uiiiful f llerdale, of which so much had been said, hut 
V, 11 1 ell was to them as yet an undiscovered land. 

^Lrs. Buttou was ovtremely kind and affable, and was 
delighted to make a call at the Kectory, and inquire 
after the invalid, Mrs. Langshaw. **And supposc,”^ 
added she, significantly, “ we bring back Mr. Derwent; 
he has always some sick person or other to visit in Way- 
land-dale; he is ai excellent young man, and takes great 
intorest in the school.” *Mrs. Mildniay, who was Very 
unsus}>icious, admitted most cordially, that Mr. Derwent 
was an admirable young man, and possessed of great 
musical talent, of which he occasionally gave them the 
benefit; indeed, that they found him a very agreeable 
neighbour. 

The call was made at thb Uectory. Poor Mrs. Lang- 
shaw was visited in her bed-room, and the young curate 
madd very happy by a scat in the carriage; it happen¬ 
ing rather singularly, lie said, that he was just abouUto 
set out for Bale-town, whero*he had a sick fauuly to 
visit, and where he was it^iending also to carry some 
bdol^ to Miss Mildmay, for which she had expressed a 
wish. The evening was beautifully warm and kri^t, 
and the drive greatly enjoyed by every one,* As wey 
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Approached Wayland-dale on their retiirSj Mrs. Mild*- 
way invited Mrs. Dutton and the curate to take tf:a at 
the cottage, where they would find Honour awaiting them. 
Eveiybody kept early hours in the Dale—even Mrs. Dut¬ 
ton conformed to these simple habits; therefore, as no 
dinner interfered with the invitation, it was chee^nUy 
accepted, and the carriage drove to the cottage-gate, 
where all alighted. 

Mrs. Dutton was very gay in spirits; the curate gave 
Mrs. Mildmay his arm at her bidding, and the three ad 
vanced up the steep garden path to the house. It was 
getting dusk, but the evening was so warm that the par¬ 
lour window was open, and Honour’s clear, delicious 
voice, was heard singing the German words of Beetho¬ 
ven’s “Adelaide.” , 

The little party outside advanced in silence, listening 
with delight tc^ the rich exquisit^e voice which warbled 
forth one of the most beautiful songs that ever nas com¬ 
posed, as if her whole soul spoke in every tone. 

“What a lovely thing that is!” said Mrs. Dutton, 
softly; “poor Mrs. Elworthy used to sing it; but she 
must not let him hear it; he cannot be%r to hear any of 
her songs sung, not even by my girls. I must warn her 
of this.” 

The singing ceased as soon as their oteps were heard 
on the gi'avel-walk, and the next moment Honour was at 
the door to receive them. Mrs. hlildmay said that she 
had brought company to tea; Honour was delighted, 
and ushered them into the little parlour where the tea- 
table stood ready. Mrsji Dutton was full of her warning 
about the song, which she was impatient to give, hut on 
entering the room, what was her surprise and chagrin to 
behold Mr. Elworthy liimself, who, with a countenance of 
unusual animation received them all gaily, and declared 
it caiade him happy to bo thus ithexpectedly one in so 
pleasant a party! * 

Candles were lighted, andfoll looked happy, excepting 
poor Mrs, Dutton, over whom had fallen a sudden cloud. 
Honour Mildmay had been singing one of those very 
songs to Mr. Elworthy, which she kne>r were sanctified 
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liim by a sainted mennory, and which neither he nor 
hers^' had allowed even her own daughters to sing in hia 
presence. What <was the meaning of it ? Was Honour 
Mildmaj alone privileged to enter, as it were, the very 
recesses of his soul hyihe witchery of on exquisite Toice ? 
Ah! it w^s a dangerous thing and must he prevented. 
But. 'perhaps, after all, it was a mpre accident, and she 
knew iio*l what she was about; she must be warned, how¬ 
ever, and prevented |rom doing mischief, and in the 
liieau time here was Mr. Derwent, that excellent young 
man, ready to fall in lovp with her; he must he en¬ 
couraged, and her heart roust be interested in him. 
There was a great deal for Mrs, Button to do, and she 
now thought it fortunate that her daughters* stay in 
Varis was yet delayed a fe^ weeks, for in the present 
state of affairs she could not leave Wayland-dale. 

Her inclihation to remain to tea sudcfenly loft her, 
and in the hope of taking Mr. Elworthy back, she spoke 
of it getting late, and of the trouble there would ho in 
the carriage returning for th^; but every one conspired 
against her. Honour said she must stay and hear Mr. 
Berwent’s flute jjy moonlight; and that they had just 
churned, that they had baked that very afternoon, and 
had some of Mrs. llawCs’s excellent marmalade for tea;.^ 
and, besides, Mr. J^lworthy had already promised. He 
told her he had come dowif on purpose to take tea with 
them, and he must not go hack, for it was now so long 
since he had drunk tea with them. Mrs. Mildmay joined 
her entreaties: she was sure, she said, that Mis. Button 
must want some .refreshment, ^r that their heautifvil 
drive had given her, herself, quite an appetite. Mr. 
Elworthy settled all in a summary manner. He said 
it was impossible now for Mrs. Button to do other 
than «tay, because he had already sent the carriage 
hack, with orders foie it to return for them at nine 
o’clock. - . 

She submitted with a somewhat perplexed and finsa^ 
tisfied feeling, and all drew round the tea-table. Mr. 
Elwdrthy was unusually cheerful, so were Honour and 
her mother. Mrs. Mildmay had much to tell of'her driv^. 
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Theeountrj, fiho $aid, looked noweo beautiful ia its autuiyn 
dresEL They had drivea all the Mtf down EUerdal^, and 
eeen the great waterfall, before they called at the Kectory; 
and wliat a beautiful place the Rectory was! looking now 
quite splendid, with its masses of dark green ivy and lieh 
scarlet Virginian creeper, which, when lit up, as they 
saw it, by the golden setting sun, had a most cxtrSiofdi- 
nary effe^. As to the views from some of the ht ights, 
before they descended into Ellerd;ile, she knew not how 
to describe them, with all the?' rich colouring of the au¬ 
tumnal woods, for the woods in Ellerdalo were really 
remarkable. She hoped that Honour might see them be¬ 
fore the leaves liad fallen. There were bits, she said, 
which reminded her of certain pictures of Turner’s, wliieli 
they had seen at a friend’s ^ouho near Loudon, and which 
she recited to her daughter’s mind. She .said that per¬ 
haps some halV* holiday soon, Mrs. Dutton would Iia\ c the 
goodness to take Honour the same drive. 

Mr. Elworthy said that Airs. Mddmay was right with 
regard to the fine woods ai^ scenery of Elltrdale, as seen 
from what are called the Lower Pells, and wliich was not 
by any means a loqg walk from Dale-town, not certainly 
above three miles; that Miss Mildmay might walk as far, 
and ho should himself he very liAppy to attend her; or, 
on second thoughts, added he, ** I had J^ottcr drive you all 
there myself; mere’s a littld estate in the Dale which I 
have some tlwughts of purchasing; wo will all go together 
fiomo afternoon next week; Wednesday or Saturday it 
must he, on account of the school.” 

Mrs. and Mias Milclmay were delighted, Mrs. Dutton 
remarked that it must indeed bo considered an a great 
lionour, for she never know her hrOther-indaw make such 
an ofier before, not even when her daughters were there. 
Ho, he returned, with entire shieenty, it was not often 
that he did so; ho very seldom need a caiTlago himself, 
as h® preferred riding, but this was merely the exception 

. to th^ rule. ^ 

^ Mr. Darweat and Mr. Elworthy now began to lay out 
a route for this memorable drive which was to take place 
on the following Wednesday afternoon, Mr, Derwent being 
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iwited to rndlw one of the party. .They \rcre to set out 
at three o’clock from Mrs. Mildmay's; to cross the Lower 
Fells, where, at the old guide-post, they were to be joined’ 
by Mr. Derwent. They were to drive-along the moor- 
by tlio waters of Swaithe, and if the road was pass¬ 
able for a carriage, wliich Mr. Derw^t undertook to as¬ 
certain, they were to come up the Combeback, which 
was a^eiuarkably wild, picturesque hill which lay at the 
fai tlici- end of Ellerdale, and in that manner outer the 
valley, which would be iThquestionably the fine^^t route- 
By the time they reached this point it vrould doubtless 
Be live o'clock. ]\Ir. Derwent therefore begged that the 
party would honour him by taking tea at his cottage; 
he would order all to be in readiness, so that no time 
hliould be lost; the horses wcpjld bo tired and require rest 
after the long pull up the Combeback, njiiLit wo^ldmake 
him unspeakably hajipy to have such guests; besides, 
from his parlour window the sunset was seen to advan¬ 
tage through the opening of two hills, just catching on 
the northern rim of Lenn’s-wa^er, and lighting up the great 
woods of Eddii.conibe, which were the very woods of which 
Mrs. Mildmay hiyl spoken; ami, nothing couhl be better 
than this arrangement, for, while the ladies were resting, 
he would walk over wich Mr. Elworthyto Oakonshaw, 
which was the liktlc estate ho wanted to look at, and 
which WHS only a short half mile’s distance. 

Mr. Llworthy thought the arrangement good; but ho 
demurred as to stopping for tea anywhere. ** It WOU)l|d 
make them too late,” he said; “they should have It 
quite dusk before .they drove ba#k, and he wanted Mist 
l\rildmay to see the situation of Uakenshaw; lie had 
always thought it the most picturesque place in the whole 
country; he should like hor to see it when the sunset lit 
up tlw windows of that old house, as he had <dteD seen 
it liimself; and the OEik-wood at the hack of it, from 
which it took its name, looked so extremely Well just 
now. No, there must he sc^e diderent arrangeipentt 
could not they drive up the valley as fur as Oakenehaw? 
It would make no didercnce to the horses, and then re¬ 
turn to Mr. Derwent’s to tea: and as to the wiew fredA 
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his window, it would be sufficiently light for them to Sffo . 
that, because tlie opposite opening iu the‘hills lefj' him 
the advantage of so much longer twilight l^an most 
other places in the valley.” .' j 

Mr. Derwent was more than satisfied, for he would 
thus ho able to keep the party much longer witli him. 
Honour and her mother were charmed with the piOspVct 
of so unexpected a pleasure. Honour played aiid' sang, 
and Mr. Derwent accompanied heu on his flute, on wliicli 
he performed extreinely well. The music was fine and 
well selected, hut it had no connection whatever with the 
deceased Mrs. Elworthy. 

Mrs. Mildmay devoted herself to Mrs. Dutton, 'who felt 
much fatigued Aind in w ant of rest. It seemed very loiig 
to her till nine o'clock, and sjnte of all the cusliiOna 
which were piled around her, and the easy footstool which 
supported her feet, she found the sofa very uncomfort¬ 
able, and she said she should go to bed as soon as she 
reached her brother’s. 

She had cause for anxie/y, if her fears were just. It 
appeared to her as if scales had just then fallen from her 
e}es, and that slip now saw, as plainly as dnjliglit, that 
Ilonour Mildmay, with her school-teaching, and her sim¬ 
plicity, and her singing, 'w^as te most dangerous rival; 
that perhaps she had already laid a deep scheme to en¬ 
trap the wealthy possessor 6f Wast-Wayland, and that 
]>erhaps he, with his enthusiasm about schools, and his 
jtoeiieal notions about female refinement, might he simple 
enough to be caught. She felt sick with apprehension 
and auger. She kept^^er eye fixed jupon them, behind 
the hand-screen which she held between her eyes and the 
candle to protect them, as she said, from the light; she 
tried to discover if any secret intelligence passed bet'w een 
them, either of look or tone, hut she saw none. i 
« The full moon shone in at th® little window, and klr. 
Derwent, willing‘to please, played on his flute in the 
garden under the hirch-t^ee; the window was opened* 
and they leaned out to listen to it. Something was said 
of walking in the garden by moonlight—it was klr. Eh 
worthy who proposed it—^but Mrs. Dutton strenuously 
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t>l)jected; “tl>e autumnal dew,’* she said, “was dangerous,, 
and ^he would not allow Honour, who was not strong,, 
to nin any risks.” The window, therefore, was closed, 
and Mr. ]tcrwent, who found no pleasure in playing 
without an audience, soon came in; and as the conversa¬ 
tion after this happened to turn upon the autumn of the 
poet.*, 1^1 r, Elworthy asked Honour to read certain pas¬ 
sages'from Thomson’s “Autumn,” which he indicated, 
and then listened, witb^his hand shading his face, so that 
his countenance was concealed from ]\lrg. Hutlon’s scru¬ 
tiny ; uot so Mr. Derwent, who listened with all the 
devotion of a lo^er. As far as he was concerned, Mrs. 
Dutton was satisfied ; every unmistakable .sign of love, 
on the knowledge of which she prided licrself, was there;, 
his feelings were as <‘as> to ^ead as an open hook; her 
hrother’s were less intclligihlo. The carriage came he- 
Tore the reading w'as terminated, and Mr. Elworthy in- 
tcrnipted Iloinnir in the middle of a paragraph; he 
c\id,*ivtlv did not care much about her reading, at least 
so ]\lrs. Dutton thought, and faom this small circumstance 
she derived great consolation. 

Dcautiful as th^ preceding day had been, and brilliant 
and calm as the moonlight evening, yet the weather sud- 
diidy chaTigcd in the night, and the next morning was 
wot and elieeiicss.* Again lllrs. Dutton liad satisfaction; 
for if weather like this continued, even for a short time, 
there would bo an end of Mr. Elworthy taking the party 
to Ellerdale, and showing Honour the picturesque situa¬ 
tion of Oakenshaw. 

A week of terrible weather succeeded; the autumn 
had been so singularly fine and dry that every one prog¬ 
nosticated a continuance of wet and storm, of which there 
seemed every appearance. Sovou or efght days entirely 
destroyed every trace of that Turner-like beauty of which 
Mrs, Mildmay had spoken. No one apparently felt tliff 
disajipoiiitment so much as Honour and Mr. Derwtent, 
althougli from very different c|uses. * 

Mrs. Dutton was very anxious and uneasy; she never 
lost the unjileasaut consciousness of Honour l^lildmay’s 

G 
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dangerous proximity to Mr. Elworthy, yet to tliat 'gentle-. 
man she now iie\er mentioned her name? Day afte” day 
of wet weotJior went on, and Mrs. ])utton, niio kept a 
strict watcii on all her brothcr-m-law\ mo/giieiits, had 
the s^atisfaction of know'ing tliat he had not om*o hem 
do^frn to the cottage. ITow gladlj would she lim e hdieved 
that bhe had alarmed herself by a phantom! ^tv^r, at 
any time, had she so studiously endeavourt 1 t^ luaki 
her-sclf agreeable to him as now, a id he hoemed to second 
e\ery cifort of her good will. 'She sat with Imu lo tlie 
library, whore a good tire burned dailv, at her nctiing, * 
for she was netUng a tet ot curtaiiib ior Elhnor, and lie 
read to her. Kothintr could be more cheiihil, more st If- 
possgssed and heart-whole, than he appealed, and Mis. 
Dutton, who prided lierself on her nkill lu lovt-afla'i'., said 
to hersdf, twmty times in the day, tliat lici oum' ty had 
conjured up a caustl(«s icuor; nevertluk’^s, die was 
determined not to leave the Dale until she had seen 
matters brought to a favourable issue h'*twecn Honour 
Mildnmy and V'l Derweiifi If ‘•lie could onlv once get 
this dangerous \ouig woman r.afi]v out of the uav, she 
resolved, imincdiaUly after rilluior’s n^arringe, to leniove 
into Wayland-dalj, even if slie had to live in Dale-town, 
that she might he on the spot, and sujioiinltnd iht in. n- 
agement of the scJioul hersdf, and have the Lkae'n.uiug 
of the new teacher. ' 
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PiJUvo the eoutiniunec of the had wo.ither, the Cart- ' 
W!light’s ]>arty, tooetlier \^ith the Misb Duttons, retu’-iied 
iw)in I\uib, and uDwillm^» as Mrs. Dutioii wa'^ to leave . 
\V. st-Wajland m the ]>rcsLMit uiisatisfaetory state of 
artaii-i slu iouml that her jui^^iiice at homo-was dosirahlo, 
aud h'uaii to |)io])arc Tor liei dcpiiiture. * 

Duo d.iy, lhcidor<‘» t^hen the rain Ind soin(M\hat sub- 
sid» il. she drove do^\n ir> the coitaj;c, to hid Honour and 
hti luotlicr good-hye. She loohed in at the school, hut 
l.ci 1 ’ Uiest iij IJibk ♦jiiO'^tiiTns, and wliolewnio pumsh- 
inciit, liad greatly abated by tins time; and after a few 
coininmijilace reiitarkis to Uoiioiir, who promised *to join 
iicr '■0011 as school ^\\as over, bhe liabtcncd to the 
<‘ottage ro Mrs. blildniay. That good lady, who had not 
feeu Iier ‘-hiec theTrplea ant drive into Dllerdale, received 
her with {he utmost L.induess. Mrs. Dutton, at her re*- 
quc'-t, took ott‘ her cloak, and drawing her chair towards 
the file, s.d down, uith all the coulial familianity of a 
true old friend. As she had au important point to carry, 
there \\ as no longer either hauteur or condescension in 
lur manuerb: she was peifectly charming. Mrs. Mild- 
nnv compared her, in her own niiud„with **dear Mr's. 
VVooiUcy," who had heen so kind a neighbour to ihcm at 
Northbiidge. n • 

Mrs. Dutton inquired aftei' Mr. Derwent, for of egurso 
they had seen him, ‘•pltc of the had weather. Yes, he 
hod been there twice, if not Ihrice, Mrs. Mildmay saidt 
he wa ‘1 a very good neighbour; he was reading German 
with Ilonoiu, and that cair^cd him often to come, for 
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Honour having been in Germany two years, had a much 
more living knowledge of the language than he, and slic 
was, of course, glad to aid him in any way, for he was. 
an excellent young man. 

Mrs. Dutton then spoke of his attachment to Honour, of 
♦ wliich, she said, both herself and her brotlier ucre a^-re. 
Mrs. Mildmay replied, that as Mr*!. Dutton had mor'' loned 
it, she would confess tlyt this ha(j^ been a cause of great 
anxiety to herself and her daughter. They both feared 
that Mr. Derwent had such view?, but his manners were 
so guarded and so respectful, that it was hardly right fo’* 
them to speak of it; she said that Honour was very con- 
scientioms on sucli subjects; she liad not the vanity or 
the ambition of some girls*, who like to make every man 
a lover; and as to Mr. Derw?fent, Honour hoped he under¬ 
stood, though hot a word had been said on the subject, 
that she wished him to entertiiii for her no warmer 
feeling than that of friendship. 

Mrs. Dutton was amazed, she felt vexed, hut she con¬ 
cealed the feeling. Was* it possible, she said, that 
Honour did not respond to Mr. Derwent’s affection? To 
her it had appealed as ])lain as da 3 lighf, that tliey under¬ 
stood each other perfectly; everybody must have thought 
so; she did not doubt but that Mr. Elworthy believed it, 
and was quite pleased that*it should* lx* so. Did not 
Mrs. Mildmay remember how anxious he was to include 
Mr. Derwent as pne of the party to Ellerdalo, and had 
even made a point of their going hack to tea at hi.s 
cottage? To be sure l^e did! and ho and she had had 
conversation'on the subject; he was quite delighted with 
the idea, and thought that Miss Mildmay would make an 
excellent clergyman’s wife. 

“13he would unquestionably make a good wife for a 
pjl^yman or any other man wlY>m she might marry,” 
Itlilipd Mrs. Mildmay; “but she would never marry unless 
^er affections entirely responded to his. She has very 
J'hiigh and pure views with fegard to matrimony, as every 
young woman ought to have, and besides, shOr«does not 
wish to marry at present.” 
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“ You must allow mo,** said Mrs. Dutton, with warmth, 
ahd jet with a new hope in her heart, ** to speak freely 
to j$u—to use a friend*s privilege, although 1 am nut an 
old one. Permit mo then to ask, are Aliss Mildmay*s 
affections pre-engaged? because, you know, that quite 
alters the case; and so handsome and accomplished a 
JO lady must have had many suitors.” 

“IV** affections are not pre-engaged,’* readied Mrs. 
Mildmay, with perfee^ candour; “ both hand and heart 
are free.” ■ 

“Then do you really moan to say, my dear lady,** 
^aid Mis. Dutton, “that your daughter would be so 
regardless of her own interests as to refuse Mr, Derwent 
iS he proposed to her? Arc you aware that he is not 
only a very excellent young man, but of good family, and 
■with good expectations? Shrely you do not mean what 
yc»u say'^ 1 have gieat interest in Miss I^Iildmay; 1 sin¬ 
cerely -wibli her well. * She is quite too good for this 
situation, wliich is not a position for a gentlewoman; and 
nothing would gratily me more than to know that she 
was likely to become the wil? of so worthy and respect¬ 
able a young man as Mr. Derwent. I am sure that these 
are my brother’s^sentiments also.” 

“ 1 mean what I Bay,’^ replied Mrs. Mildmay; “Honour 
and 1 have weighed this subject deeply. If she could 
have loved Mr. J)lrwent, I should have been well pleased, 
for I believe he desei ves all you have said in his praise. 
Doth my daughter and myself think highly of him, and 
wc have seen a good deal of him since wo came here.’* 

“1 ‘^liould liave thought,” siyd Mrs. Dutton quickly, 
“ that ]\liss Mildmay was extremely well-disposed towards 
him. 1 consider myself a pretty good judge on these 
matters, for 1 have four daughters of .ray own, and love- 
affair^ and marrying have kept me employed for the last 
several years, and 1 r^ver saw any young lady appear 
better pleased with a gentleman’s attentions than, it ap- 
])cared to me, Miss Mildmay was ‘witli those of Mr. 
Derwent. You may depend %ipon it he is not dis|)osed 
to despair,” said she, smiling; “1 know I should not, if 
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1 were iu Ills placo. Wli\, she was delighted with (he 
thousrht* of tlio little oxeursion, aiid the drinking tc ct at 
hi-, cottage! Of course bhe and shi’ll come round 
iu time, (di, yes! that I know is the wa} with .son'O 
yt.ung ladies: the^ take a deal of wooing. Lut here she 
comes: she shall answer for hci'-clf.” 

And witli gToat gaiety and knulnc®s of manner ^ s. 
Dutton hegau to rally Honour about the prudci^T'.^’'! icU 
lier mother had avowed on her^^pait; dcelaiiii'; that 
nothing would persuade her that slie could be fool di 
inough to iijoet "O aoKCible and CNCtlhnt a nnn 

as \ir. Dei went, and ono who had, at the '■a’ <’ tm <« 
such good I \]>cetatu)i.s, !No, mdetd, ■^he woul 1 not 
belii VO it; and, iangbing, she declared that <-110 vould n^’/t 
leaie tlio cottage until she had di po'^i d licr ^a^oma)^ly 
tow aids her young ckrical fldeiid. 

Honour laug’hcd at firot, and then grew ^cHon-'. She 
reiterated all that her mother Ifad si id, dwelling Mry 
strongl}' on the fact that Mr. Dei went must liim-Lh baie 
long felt that ho had not any warmer resjionse to expect 
from her let lings than fricii(^shi]> llatl it not hetn so, sho 
said, ho W'ould long ftince hate dcclaicd himseU ; on the 
contrary, not a word, aiiiounting to a ci(?eht,ration tf h'tc, 
hatl h«H*n spoken, and yet their i.iiti.nacy renuiiiied, and 
■would remain, she trusted; she hoped lliat thev would 
conrhiuo to ho friends for years. There were, fIk snid, 
many points, both ns regarded character aad iutcllfttnal 
pursuits, in which they could he useful to each other; ho 
■was as much aware of this as sho was, and il wa^ t vident 
that he considered this merely friendly intcicour o to he 
worth jaakhig a sacrifice for on his part; he had iiht.idy 
made it, she hclicved, ami could now rcgaid hti with 
equanimity mi rely,as a friend or sister. Those wtie the 
terms on which they now were—terms which w'c'i'o in 
e^ery wav conducive to their mutual happincs'^. 

Mrs. Dutfon laughed. »She said that he was wiiisfied, 
iof that all w(*uld come right in tiiii(‘. Frieiidbhip 
^'tw/en men and women always ripened into something 
JVmch warmer; but of course it w’as an eaXccllcut basis ftpi, 
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lovo upon, oil yp«»! mutual esteem, mutual confi- 
<!' .H't, iriutuai love—that was the waj the pas'^ion grew! 

“ I l.ll^le^^taTld it porteeUy,” she said; “my second 
dtiu^liti r, Linima, talked ol'friendship for Mr. Cartwright: 
she would not hear ol love a< liist; 1 >\as (piite satisfied 
wilh ii and so was he, and in twdvc nioiith«i, slid was his 
w’dti'’ y**", iii> dear yuu.g lady, [ know p<'rfectly well 
now it*A*ill he, an«l I promise you, that after my youngest 
d.xua,)ile.’ IS luaiticd,fiiext spiiiig, 1 wdl coiuo heic to 
xoiii* w( dding, and nix uiuliarucd daughter, Xatalie, shall 
he 3 'our hride’s-iuaid." 

• It WO', no use (Jisjmtinir the matter with Mrs. Diittou. 
Honour saw that, she ihoreloie merely smiled, shook her 
luad, and '■aid that the day when she shoAld niaiTy Mr. 
J)irivent was much further oil'than iievt spring. 

It XXa^- now g Itiug dusk, Mrs. Dutton, therefore put 
on iuT cloak, hade* her dear fiieuds an atfoclionate good¬ 
bye, ana <lrove aw.i) very much dis&atlsficd in her own 
mind. 

The r<i id xvhich l(*d to the cottage joined the high road 
lioui Ihlordiile at a few liundred yards’ distance, and at 
thi'- vei\ point who should he met but Mr. Jterweiit, with 
<• (jo.inlity ol bofTks under ids arm, evidi'iitly on his way 
to the cottage, nlrs. Dutton, at sight ol him, ordered 
tlie c.'i'iiage to stgp, and most kindly inviU'd him to take 
a seat hx In r Slu‘ waa aboiir to Ic.avc the countri, she 
■'aid, and should he glad thus to bid him good-b3’’e. 
IVrhajis, indeed, ho would-go on xvith her to Wast flail, 
and s]»eiid the cx piling with herself and her brother. Mr. 
Derwent declined,the latter ii^dtatioii, hut cheerfully 
took the seat by lier iide, saying he would drive oh with 
her a mile or two, as the walk was nothing to him. ^ 

“ 1 am glad to have met with you,”*suul Mrs. Dutton; 
“I a«i just cupie from the l^liMmays and haxe some¬ 
thing particular to <501’to you.” • 

Mr. Derwent, who was a xcry seusitix'c and inodcHt 
young man, coloured to the ex-es, but as it xvas dusk, 
Mrs, l>iitton did not see it, aiitl went on, in a tone 4hicU 
» 1va$ meant to he jocular. “Dcrliaps }ou do not know. 
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inj dear' air, tkat I am a very Imowing person wiUi' 
4 :egard to affairs of the heart, and that 1 can tell <at a 
glance Trho and who have liking for each other?'* 

Poor Mr. Derwent felt hrea^less, and was at a loss 
for an answer, hut none was needed, and Mrs. Dattob 
continued—“Now, I tell you candi^y, that you have 
very good friends at the cottage, whither you w^e h^^nd 
when I mot you» and where you will go when yTu pa/rt 
from me* Ah, you lovers! you Hve more easy to see 
through than you think. Biil\ to he serious, they are 
excellent women, real gentlewemen, and Miss Mildmay 
• not only good-looking but very accomplished. Where 
tn the world do they come from?” 

“From a little town called Northhridge, in Kent,*^” 
replied Mr. Derwent—"they were in \ery good circum¬ 
stances until ls>tely, when uiey lost their property by a 
great commercial bankruptcy.” 

“Northhridge, in Kent I” repeated Mrs. Dutton, recol¬ 
lecting instantly that this was the native town of Frederick 
Horrocks, and that from hin^she could learn all particulars 
regarding them, “Indeed! Northhiidgel—know a 
gentleman from that place. Yes, tbpy are excellent 
women; I like them much! And what 1 wanted to say 
to you, my dear Mr. Derwent,” ^Tsaid she, speaking vdry 
Mindly, “has, of course, reference to thorn, or rather to 
Atiss Mildmay. It is rather'a delicate subject, hut you 
must not feel it as an impertinence on my part; you must 
receive what I am about to say as a proof of the friendly 
interest 1 take in you, and which my brother takes also, 
I am sure.* ^ 

He took her hand for a moment, and expressed his 
grateful sense of the kindness of both. 

“lam going to speak quite candidly to you,** said 
she, " as 1 would speak to a son pf my ovu. Of esurse, 
tkeQ) I am aware of your attachifleiiit to Miss Mildmay.** 
said hurriedly that he believed it to have been a 
IHttret within his own breast. 

It “Oh! you can’t deceive a person as well-read in these 
matters as 1 am,** said Mrs. Dutton, again smiliDg; ** J 
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saw it imniecliately, almost the first time 1 saw you in 
her pompany, and 1 mentioned it to niy brother, lie 
was quite pleased \iith it, I assure you; he is a man of- 
hut few ords, hut he said he knew no one who would 
make a better clerfjyman’s wife than she." 

*' r)id he indeed?” said Mr. Derwent, quickly; “I am 
£jlk^ to hear that. Ih) you know, my dear mndam, 1 
have half a suspieion that ho liked her himself; she is so 
beautiful, so pure, sofiohle. She is so deservinjv to be 
tlie wife even of Mr. Wvvorthyl You indedll relieve 
me.” ■ 

• ‘‘Good heavens 1” exclaimed Mrs. Dutton, feeling as 
if a knife had been thrust into her heart, “ what could 
pht such an idea Into your head? ]\ry brother maiTy 1— 
not even an angel fiom heaven! lie will never maiTy; 
he w'ill eairy his love to his first wife inviolate with him 
to the grave! 1 am amazed at the idea! No, he will 
never marry; never, never!” 

“So 1 have hoard some people say,” rotunied Mr. 
J)erweiil; “others think h^ may; but of course you 
know best.” 

“ Of course I do!” said she; “ I know perfectly well 
that he will never marry again. I know how ^1 his 
afiairs are settled, how* his will stands. Besides, poor 
man! ho has thzyb dreadful heart-complaint which may 
carry him oil’ any day; he lives as in the hourly presence 
of death. But, of course, these things are not to he 
talked of. Only lot me dispossess your.mind of any such 
notion; and I hope to heaven that ]\liss Mildinay lias no 
such absurd, sucl^wicked ideas-iu her head!” 

“Miss Mildinay!” rejieated he, “God forbid that I 
should say anything of the kind! But knowing her ex¬ 
cellence, as 1 do, her nobility of character, her many 
and iKiro accomplishments, to say nothing of her beauty, 
it was but natural thatill might fear the infiueiico of aU 
these on a person like Mr. Elworthy, who, in so many 
points, hears so strong a rcsemhlancQ to her—more espe¬ 
cially as I had not the happiiless to believe that she was 
!y,kely to respond to my affections.” 
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**l?onsenBe!” said Mrs. Button, feeling exceeding}/ 
angry and alaimed; ‘‘for heaven’s sake, do not talkosuch 
nonsense! Miss Mildmay is very handsome and very 
clever, no doubt, but she is not going to be Mrs. Elwor> 
thy; and as to her not responding to your affections, 
pi ay, my dear sir, have you ever given her an ojmor- 
tuiiity of doing so ? You must not think my interfevbhce 
impertinent, but I have been having some talk ^^h both 
mother and daughter about it. I iknow exactly how the 
affair staftids.” ' 

Ml’. Berwent, in tlie secret of his own heart, and 
according to his reading of Ilonoui’h character, tliougllc 
it utn» impertinent, but he did not say so; and Airs. 
Button, assuming again a jocular manner, said; “I liave 
been tspeaking a good word }br you, as tlic country people 
say, for 1 thought you were too modest, or rather, per¬ 
haps, too humble, to speak for yourself, and I can tell 
you that you have no loason to despair.” 

“This is a serious affair with me,” said Mr. Berwent; 
“1 almost wish that notbip,g had been done in it by a 
thiid pnrty, but, nevertheless, your intentions were kind; 
the ice is now broken; it must now be decided whether 
1 am to be loved as I desire, or not! To me it is a very 
serious thing; it may altogether unsettle my peace of 
mind—that peace of mind which it ha^cust me so much 
already: an explanation mufet now eomc. I have had 
reason to believe, although not a word has passed on the 
subject, that she could not entertain any tendei* senti¬ 
ment towards me; painful as that idea was 1 have tried 
to reconcile myself to i(. I believed, I had succeeded, 
and our present friendlt) intercourse caused me great 
happiness. Now, if I am right, this must cease—” 
“But if I am right!” interrupted Mrs. Button; “if 
merely for some reasons of her own—^perhaps, haeause 
fibe wishes to do something real]5<' etficient in tlie school 
t befone she engages herself in any matrimonial way—she 
prefers that no declaration of love should bo made at 
preset, then, of course, ail is right. I certainly have 
no business to say that she loves you with a passieii 
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equal to your own; women, you know, are diffident in 
expressing their feelings, and Miss Mildmay, as 1 inter¬ 
pret her character, is a very cautious person; but you' 
may take my word for it, that if you only act wisely 
you have no need to despair. 1 do not think there needs 
anv formal declaration of love. You understand one 
anol!*’or; ^nd 1 tell you candidly, that 1 shall think she 
uses }i)ii extremely ill if she does not marry you. I am 
very sure, from what fhe has said to me, that she has a 
very n-arat regard for y5u; she has confessed it to me. 
liut fehc is cautious; ])crhaps, she wishes to study your 
(flinracter more fully; ladies, now-a-days, are philosophi¬ 
cal, you know, and nllo.w mo to say, without flattery, 
that I think yours is a character which will bear study. 
At all events keep a good he|irt in the affair; remember,- 
girls like a chee»’ful lover, and don’t you lot anybody 
come between you and Jicr—remember that I And if I 
don’t find you two comfortably jogging on towards ma¬ 
trimony before this time next year, when 1 shall again 
he at the Hall, then I’m no conjurer. Uut hero we are 
at the Hall; you must come in with me; you must ask. 
my brother how |je is!” 

Derwent excused himself; he could not go in, he 
could not see Mr. ElwoAliy that night; ho thanked Mrs. 
Dutton for the warm interest sho had taken in his affairs, 
and receiving from her, as*a parting injunction, that he 
was to be careful and not ruin all by a hurried declara¬ 
tion of love, but to keep a good heart and look on Ifonour 
Mildmay as his future bride, he wished her good-bye 
and a happy arrival at home, afd walked quickly amid 
the gathering gloom of evening down the valley. 

He Jiad much to think of. Ilis feelings were com¬ 
posed as of light and darkness which Would not mingle. 
If Mw. Dutton had just grounds for what she said, then 
Honour, his pure, nobl^, single-minded Honour, was less 
single-minded than he had imagined her, and there was a 
degree of duplicity even in jjhat stem womaiilinef^ by 
which, without words, she had made it understood that 
love was interdicted between thorn, afld which, though it 
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was as a death-sentence to him, had excited his deepest 
respect and admiration. Yet still, was it for him to quar¬ 
rel with his liapj)incs3 on any terras-—was it not felicity 
cnoiif^h that she loved him, that she would permit his 
addresses at some future time, if ho only proved himself 
worthy? Yes, indeed, that was a joy hoyond words, 
heyoud belief; hut it so? Ilis own innc|^oiy^ of 
truth told hijn no—it was not so! A dreadfulcl^isis in 
his life was at hand; a meddler hsdl come in between his 
own soul and its j^et only nowdaivning peace, and unspeak¬ 
able sorrow and disa 2 )pointmcnt seemed to lie before him. 
He could not, in his then state of mind, call at the cot¬ 
tage; therefore, in mist and rain, and facing a cold 
autumnal wind, lie passed the‘turn of the road w'he^ct^lc 
tempter had met him, crossed the Lower-Fells, and sadly 
wearied and dispirited by uncertainty and disquietude of 
mind, reached his home late at night. 

In the mean time Idrs. Dutton had work to do at Wast 
Hall. She found her brother busied with his lawyer 
about the purchase of the little estate of Oakenshaw in 
Flllerdalel As soon as the lawyer was gone, he laughed, 
and said that he h.id ma<lc up his mind^to bo the posses¬ 
sor of Oakenshaw, although Miss Mildmay had not scon 
H. 'He spoke in an unusually tJhcerful tone, and as he 
stood with the ma]> of tlic c.stalc in his hand, the full 
blaze of a large tire and a 'bright lamp upon him, he 
looked singularly handsome. Mrs, Dutton was struck 
by it. Was this the man that was likely to die so soon— 
that was never to marry again ? Why, if sueh a man had 
presented himself as a irmitor to one ef her own young 
daughters, would not she have regarded herself as the 
most fortunate of mothers ? She would; and she know 
it. A most painftil apprehension that there might be 
truth in Mr. Derwent’s words, that Mr. Itllworthy loved, 
and might even marry Honour Hiildmay, made her feel 
absolutely sick and faint. 

“ Bless me,” she said, “ what has Miss Mildmay to do 
with^your purchasing, or not purchasing Oakenshaw! 
And hy-the-byo,” ^aid she, drawing her chair to the fire. 
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V1 have a little news to tell you about this younpf lady.” 
Mr.*Blwortliy leaned his elbow on the chimney-piece, ami 
with the map of Oakenshaw still in his hand, immediately*' 
gave his attention. 

**1 told you, sometime ago,” said she, “that I was 
ihire Air. Derwent was in love with Miss lifildmay. I 
ha'^? ju'^ lind a long talk with her and her mother about 
it, ' 1 hope she is not playing witli that young man’s 
aifoctions, for ho is ileperately in love with hor, and she 
knows it too, for she crftifessed as much, and said how 
much she liked his society, and that he spends three or 
Tour evenings a week with them. She is teaching him 
(Jerninn now, or something of tliat kind; and evidently 
is giving l»im great encouragement; wliich is certainly 
veiy wrong if she does not ^lean to marry him.” 

‘■If she gives him this encouragement,” remarked 
Air. Elwortliy, “what Jeads you to supjwse that she does 
not intend to marry him?” 

*• Oh! she Htws intend, there is no doubt of that! 
Only, tliis I tell you In con§dcnco—she confessed to mo 
tliat she did not wish liim to make the declaration at 
present. She is a very cautious young lady, take my 
word for It; and this confession of hers has suul^her very 
much in my esteem—^‘or 1 was inclined to think very 
liigldy of lier. *l*ray, ray dear sir, who recommended 
these hidios to you, and liftw did you meet with them?” 

“'’riiey arc friends of a friend of mine in whom I re¬ 
pose great contideuce,” replied Mr. Elwortliy. “And you 
think that Miss AliUlmay is attached to Mr. Derwent, 
that she returni his affectioi^ and will marry him?” 
asked he, evidently interested in the subject. 

“ I have not the slightest doubt of it!’' returned Mrs. 
Dutton, “and if you remember, 1 mentioned it to you 
som« time ago. I could see that she liked him the hrst 
time I was in their cShipany; but she is very cautious; 
my idea is, tliat perhaps she thinks you might object to 
it, as interfering with her duties in the school; bgt this 
is mere surmise—as it is, sfte is playing with his^ afFec- 
tions, and so I have as good as tohl her. However, 
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there ia no doubt how it will end, and I have promised 
to come to her wedding, whenever it may take placof for 
he is an excellent young man and has good expectations, 
and she is a very attractive young woman, with good 
sterling qualities, and, as you said, well oalcuLitcd tor a 
clcrgiTnaii’s wife.” 

“ Upon my word, I had no idea that I had » ^id ^1” 
returned Mr. ElworLhy; “ but one thing, my dca?*lady, 
let.me remark. Some little tirae^ago, you mentioned 
that Mr. Derwent was iu love ^Vitll Miss Mildrnn»% and 
that you could see instantly by her manner, when in 
company with him, that she rctunied his atfeetion. I' 
admire the penetration of you ladies, and therefore, my 
curiosity being excited, I paid more than iisuol attention 
to Miss Jllildmay’s manners/he other evening when wo 
wore all together at the cottage.” 

“I am glad you’ve mentioned thgt,” said Mrs. Dutton, 
interrupting liim—“ so did I. Did you not see her joy in 
the prospect of his being of the party to Ellerdale, and 
drinking tea at his cottage? , Anybody with half an eye 
could see that she loves him, and she means to marry 
him. I tell you, she has herself this vc^y evening, con¬ 
fessed as^much to me. Of course she means to marry 
him, unless she can catch some richer husband—” ]\Irs. 
Dutton had gone farther in. this last nmiark than she 
intended, and instantly recollecting herself, she continued, 
“ I fancied, when first 1 came, that she had rather a 
liking for young Broadbent, the quaker: ho is a very 
handsome young man, and he evidently was smitten with 
her.” « 

Mr. IMworthy burst into a loud fit of laughter, which 
disconcerted Mrs. Dutton. 

“What is there so absurd in the idea ? Young Broad- 
bent, though he is a miller and a quaker, is jieh,''and 
sh©« though she may have had a gdiMlewoman’s bringing- 
up, is ‘but a poor schoolmistress. She would do very 
well if she married young Broadbent, let me tell ytml” 

“MV. Broadbent would not thank you for choosing a 
wife for him,” said Mr. Elworthy; “for poor fcllbw, he 
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is oYcr head and ears in love witli that pretty Agnes 
!^ot|)ergill. He is ready to drown himself in his step¬ 
father’s mill-dam for her sake, for his step-father and his. * 
mother, and his brother, who Is a preacher among the 
quakers, 1 am told, won’t hear of it. Has not Mrs. Hawes 
communicated to you some intelligence of this unhappy 
loVy.'}>absagc, which bids fair to have a tragical ending, 
if the*/{mng people don’t get married in defiance of every 
one? But 1 refer yofi to Mrs. Hawes for all information 
regarding young Broadhent. You may rely upon it, if 
you 1 ^ 0 , him at the cottage, it was on business of no more ' 
importance than is contained in a meal-sack.” 

** As to that, it’s of no consequence,” said Mrs. Dutton, 
i^ally vexed; “hut as regards Mr. Derwent, I am con¬ 
fident tlial 1 am right. I have had, as I have told you, 
a long conversation this very afternoon with both her 
and her moilier about it; and after what 1 heard from 
Mi ss Mildmay’fa own mouth, 1 thought there could he no 
harm in letting poor Mr. Derwent know that there was 
no reason for him to despah, however mucli she might 
enjoy tantalizing liim. 1 have no notion of girls behaving 
in that way; tliure is a great want of delicacy and self- 
respect in it, to say nothing of the cruelty of such 
conduct! We don’t lanow, my dear sir, what this girl 
really may be; sl^p may be a heartless fiirt. Her former 
life may have been of the^amo character; and my dear 
brother, let me say one thing to you before 1 leave: you 
have taken these two ladies into your very family, as it 
were, yet you know nothing of them—^nothing at all.” 

“I beg your.pardon,” in^rrupted Mr. Elworthy; 

** they wore not so wholly unknown to me in character 
as you imagine.” 

Mrs. Dutton shook her head. “ Very excellent ladies 
thoywnay be,” said sbe; “ I was disposed to tliink most 
favourably of them myself. I am sure I have behaved 
to them as if they had been my own equals, every, way. 

I thought most highly of them, hut my faith is a litHe 
shaken, 1 assure you. I tlfink, that under a shbw of 
more than usual womanly delicacy, and refinement, and * 
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Dobilitj, that liliss Mildmay is a heartless coquette, 1 
think that slie is hcha?ing infamously towards,Mr. 
Derwent; at least, after what she has confessed to me, 
if she does not at once honestly accept him, even if the 
thins: is kept quietly among themselves, she is greatly to 
blame. I understand these aifairs perfectly, and 1 can see 
plainly what game she has been playing. j\Ir. Denjf'eiit 
was ke])! dangling just to be taken up or ilung iBftle, as 
might suit her after-views, if bheiix?ould catch a better 
lover; then, of course, he wen., overboard; if not, she 
had him safe. I know no conduct in a youns^^womau 
more selhbh, more heartlc.ss, than tliis; and 1 nevei 
would allow any of my girls to play thus with young 
men’s feelings.’’ 

Mrs. Dutton liad, she found, a very attentive listener 
in her brother. lie had thrown the map of Oiikenshaw 
on the table, and now stood, as before, loaning his brow 
on Ills hand, and his eye attentively fixed upon her. 
She continued: — 

“You SCO now her whole plan. She has, she told me, 
most btildiously ])revciited him from making any direct 
declaration of love; fur, had it been otlicrwisc, it would 
have come to a decisive yes or no, at oiiee, and ho must 
have been taken or rejected; as it is, they read German • 
together, sing together; he is there thrqe or lour evenings 
a week, loving her, adoring hei, her most devoted servant; 
while she herself is as free as air, and if a richer man 
camo to-morrow, she could, and U'ovhl^ throw him oil’ 
from her with as much indifierence as an old glove!' The 
proverb, my dear sir, s^ys that a feather will show us 
which way the wind blows; hut when one sees tbe tempest 
driving a noble ship upon the rocks, one must he a fool, 
indeed, not to see..the consequences, and wor.se than a 
a thousand times, not to warn it of itr* dongery. and 
^^ve it if we can! ” l 

Mf. Elworthy understood her to mean that he was the 
noble vessel driving towards destruction, and hers was the 
fiieiidly voice that warned* him of his danger, lie did 
jUot thank her; he stood like the man at the helm, who, 

I 
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^ having forgotten himself amid Eljsian dreams, on a smoo^ 

' ;gudB himself all at once in the midst of hreahers. 
The voice that now wanis him, seems like an omen of . 
evil, and he wishes ten times rather that he had gone 
down in the midst of his delusion. He stood, still leaning 
his brow on his hand, hut his eyes were no longer fixed 
qn “h^T face. She continued:— » 

** faith is a good deal shaken in these Indies. 

However, 1 shall malie farther inquiries. I happen to 
know a gentleman from iforthhridge, where they lived; 

1 can learn all about them from him, and 1 will report 
faithfully of what 1 hear. But after all,” added she, 
speaking much more cheerfully, ** 1 have perhaps said 
inhre than there was any occasion for. 1 haws given her 
good advice, such advice as I would have given my own 
daughters, and my conversation with Mr, Derwent will 
not be without its effect^ I believe. I shall have to come 
next year to the wedding, as h have told her, and you, 
my dear sir, will have to look out for a new mistress for 
your school, unless you will intrust it all to Natalie and 
me, which, when Ellinor is married, 1 would not object to. 
But we can talk of that another time, there’s no hurry 
about it.” * 

*• “No huny at all!” vepeated Mr. Elworthy, and roll¬ 
ing up the map^ and gathering together his various 
papers, he left the room, and Mrs.^ Dutton did not see 
him again that night. 

Mrs. Hawes always attended Mrs. Duttoh to her 
chamber, and though, in u general way, that lady was 
not remarkable fyr her afif)bili|y to domestics, least of 
all to Mrs. Hawes, who was by no means a favourite with 
her, sho seemed disposed for a little chat to-night, which 
was tlie last night of her present stay ^at Wast-Hall. 

“il^have been telling Mr. Elworthy,” said she, “that 
I shall he coming herdinezt summer for a wedding. 
shall he coming to see your young curate, Mr. Derwent, 
xoAnied to Miss Mildmay. Tve long suspected something 
in that quarter. I think tUbm admirably qualified for 
each other.” 
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“He’s a farranily yoiang man,” said^ Mrs. Hawes, 
“ and a rare preacher. But wae’s to me I if 
may leaves these parts; for I reckon, if lie marries her, 
it will not be afore he gets a living of’s own. But what 
will th’ master do, and all th’ poor childern, if Bjie goes 
clean away?” 

• “ The master! ” repeated Mrs. Dutton, “why sh^ul4 
Mr. Jiltworthy object to her going?—^there arc'^nty of 
schoohnibtresses to be had!” 

“Tliere’s only one Miss Mildinay!” returned Mrs, 
Hawes. “Ask anybody, Christie o’ Lily-garlh, th’ 
folks at Birks-mill—though tliey and Christie have fallout 
out so of late, ail about young Broadbent and Agnes, 
Christie’s daughter; yet there’d be only one mind bet we6n 
’em about'Miss MUdmay. Ask the poor folks in th’ Dale 
and in Dale-town, and heaf what they’ll say. If folks 
might have their way, they’d rather than anything eKe 
that the master w'ould marry her himself.” 

Mrs. Dutton felt again sick with apprehension and 
anger. It is not too much to say that she would have 
hecu glad to see Honour *!Mildmay dead at her feet. 
“That is going rather too far, Mrs. llawos,” she said; 
“ray brother has'A’ot hved single all these years, and, 
with a most aifocting constancy, wdraained faithful to the 
memoiy of his adored wife, the sister of^y late husband, 
to marry a schoolmistress! « There are fitnesses in 
things, my good Mrs. Hawes; and, as 1 have just told 
you, she will have a much more suitable partner than 
Mr. Elworthy in your excellent young curate. I am 
astonished at your thmking of he^ marrying your 
master 1” 

“There’s more than me who have thought of it,” 
replied Mrs. Ilawes, pertinaciously. “1 know not what 
th’ master’s intentions may 'be; I only know ’at* he’s 
a ^very handsome man, young-k«king for his years, 
for a^ he’s had so much trouble ;r with a good heart and 
a Jiboral hand, and a fine house; and, please God, many 
a long year before him ydt; and why folk should not 
think of his marr} ing again 1 know not! But, ma’pp^ 
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lio doc&n't of it himBelf, and that’s another things 
* and Miss Mildmay likes our cm ate it’s not for me t(j' 
say nn^; she marries to please hei'self, not me; and Mr. 
Derwent is as farrantly a man as any in these paits, 
and a larc preacher; ami now I think of it,^ he’s taken 
desperately to th’ Temperance Society and th* Lending 
of late; I icckow it’s all along of Miss Alild- 
nwv I”’ * ** 

Nothinn could well*be moie unsatisfactory than this 
conversation with Mrs. •Uawes- Poor Mis Dutton 
^ ^'areel^ slept a \Mnk all night. She left Wafat-IUll by 
<#ghfc the next inoining; nor did the handsome present of 
inonw, more liberal even than common, which Mr. El- 
wjlllllppu^ into her hand at parting, tend at all to de- 
ejn^tlie anxietv and anguish of heart which she car*' 
aREwith her out of \V‘ast-V\'hyIand. 


lai: HlOjR o;f wast-waywd. 



CUAPTEil X. 


It wiis soon whispered about in Wayland-dale and l^le- 
town that Mr. Derwent and Miss Mjddmay were geSn^o 
bo manied. Mrs. Hawes took the liberty of 
to her master about it the iirst opportunity. She 
quired, when she carried in the letter-bag to his break* 
fast table, a few days afterwords, if he had heard the 
news. 

“New’s! no, what news?” asked he. 

Oh, the news about Mr. Derwent and Miss Mildmay, 
that they were going to be married. Mrs. Dutton hind 
told her; and it was to be ne\t spring,*Bhe supposed. 

Yes, Mr. Elworthy said, coldly; ho had heard the 
same thing. Mrs. Dutton mentionei} it to him, and 
then he held out his hand for the letter-bag, which Mrs. 
Hawes had retained as a plea for staying in the room. 

He took the hag from lier, and yet she lingered, want* 
iug to say more, but hj^dly knowing how. 

He took out hU and looking at her, said ill* 

quiringly, “Wellj^Mw. Hawes?” \ 

Bhe felt a littk.^sconcerted, but she ^ai4p **as I tbld 
Mrs. Dutton, Biji&i, he^s a farrantly young man smd a 
rare preacher, ||gad they tell me he comes of a«good 
fapuly, and hab an uncle a Prebeitd of Durham, who will 
do sqmethingilbandsome lor him.*’ 

**Mr. Danpent, you mean,** said Mr. Elworthy, hr^k* 
iag the sep of a letter, whteh he proceeded to read. 

Mrs. H^es brushed a few crumbs from the breakfast 

a / 
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* cloth with her hand, and then walked awaj quite an* 
noyedl **He does not care anything about it,” said she 
to herself. “1 fancied he had a liking for her, but 1 • 
reckon it were only my own conceit” 

To compensate herself for her disappointment at home 
she made an errand that day to Lily-garth about some 
butter f^ud eggs, and had a long comfortable gossip 
about it with Mrs. Fothergill. From Mrs. Fothergill it 
spread in twenty way^ it reached Tbd’s-gill in an amaz* 
ingly short time. And ifonnel, as he sat in his father's 
qld chair on the hearth, “supping his porridge,” said, 
“j^ks had talked of the squire marrying her himself, for 
aumio time he seemed desperately taken with her; and, 
for his part, he should have had no objections, for he did 
not see what he was to got by either Richard El worthy 
or tha Duttons having the Wast-Wayland property,” 
Before long the little girls in the school knew of it, 
and wished that Mr. Derwent wctuld come to ask them 
bible questions, as he so often did, that they might see 
how they behaved to one another: but he did not come, 
and they could uok imagine why. 

The news also travelled over the Lower Fells into- 
Elleidale, and reached Mr. Langshaw in his study and 
Mrs. Langshaw in her 1/ed, and they both thought it was 
an excellent thing. When the rector, therefore, next 
saw his curate, which, however, did not happen to be for 
some little time, he cbngratulated him on his prospects, 
lie did not know anywhere, he said, a lady io admirably 
qnalified, not only for a clergyman’s wife, but to make a 
man happy, and be considered him a fortunate fellow. 

There was something in Mr. Derwent’s manner of 
replying to these congratulations which Mr. Langshaw 
could not understand; he told his wife so, adding that 
Derwent looked ill and anything but happy. Perhaps, 
after all he had not beSn accepted: in that case he was 
very sorry for him. 

Of course the news reached Birks-mil], and was dis¬ 
cussed in the drab-curtained sitting-room by Caleb and 
Ehzabeth Fothergill, both highly approving of it. Young 
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Broftdtetf who sat by and said, nothing, thought how 
hard It was that the true-love eotirse of others ^ould 
rail amopthlj while his own was so vexed and erossed. 
Why were not he and Agnes Fothergill as fitting a match 
as the curate and the young sehooImistrcsB ? He began 
to rebel against q^uakerism, and to determine that*- he 
would do as Agnes’s father had done—^maacy ("^“out 
of the society,” and that in dj'fiance of his mother 
and his step-father, and of hj^ uncle, the preacher, or 
^^mluisteriag friend,” as they called lum, though he did 
expect money from him. He would go and talk to Mr. 
Herwent, the happy lovor, about it ;* and as soon os he 
was of age, and got his own twelve hundred pounds 
into his hands, if he could bring his pretty Agnes into 
the mind, they would bo married, and sot off to America, 
where thev could buy jdenty of land and live bapjtdy, as 
William I’enn had done, and Morris Birkbeck, and many 
another quaker! 

Thus the subject was pretty generally discussed and 
apparently pretty generally approved of, before the ru¬ 
mour reached the ears ot the parties fhemselve-. It was 
now some time since Mr. Derwent ha^ been at the cot¬ 
tage. At first his absence was a relief; for after the 
comersation with Mrs. Dutton, a painful conscicu'^uc^^s 
was left in the mind of Hono,ur, which made the idea of 
seeing him unpleasant; hut when day after day, and even 
two weeks passed, and he had been neither at the cottage 
nor yatat the school, and when the effect of Mrs. Dut- 
. remarks had a little worn off, surprise and anxiety 

* filled her heart. What could it nrean? Had Mrs. 

. Dutton really been talking with him on this foolish sub¬ 
ject, and had she misrepresented things ? or what could 
she have eaid? Was he offended or piqued—orjvhat 
was it? Ill he was not, for they^Jhad heard of his visit¬ 
ing a sick family in Dale-town, yet he had not been nc^r 
them, nor had Mr. Elworthy. It was very strange and 
wpiy peinfiil, because the xi^terferenee of Mrs. Dutton left 

' room* for such unpleasant surmise. 

a At length Mr. Walker, of the bop’ school, called. 
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He ofTerad lus coagratulatiotis on Hosiour'e s^rotvching 
marr«ige witih Mr. Derwent; ** two or thretf people,” he 
eaidf “had mentioned it to him, rnidhe had mentioned 
it to Mr. Elworthy, who had been that daj at the school, 
and he also knew of it. llod not th<^ seen Mi;. Blwoith^ 
that^j? It was the hrst time he had been down for a 
lon^^liile, and of course he expected that he would call 
at the cottage.” 

‘♦No-; Mr. Blwoithy had not been with them,” ssid 
"Mvh. Mildmaj. “But, Indeed, there was no truth in the 
report; and, in proof of that, Mr. Derwent himself had 
ifbt bten at the cottage for near a fortnight.” 

]\fr- Walker looked as if he hardly could credit thiSy 
and *pokc very highly of the young curate. 

JJouoiir TV as greatly annoyed and perplexed. But Mr. 
Derwent’s case tv as more <i)aiuful and perplexing than 
hers. ^ A^ter carefully peTiewing the whole of his inter*- 
conrso nitli her, and every wcid and look of hers was 
daguerrootyptd into hU veiy soul, Ins reason refused to 
behove that ho had any groypd for a lover’s hope. On 
the other hand, kfrs. Dutton, whom ho was so willing to 
believe, assured him to tho contrary, and that, too, on 
asseitions fiom ifoiiour’s own lips. Could ho, a lover, 
tlioii lefuse to hope* But even here was a somethhig 
TV Inch presented e painful conviction, and which tK» 
of his could overcome. If it were possible that BdnoUt 
had made such an avowal to Mrs. Dutton, he ha4» iu <4 
great measure mistaken her character; there was a some¬ 
thing in Mrs. Dutton’s representation of the case* how-* 
ovci dattenng it pight be to bjs vanity, which wounded 
his nice bonse of delicacy—of that very delicacy and sin¬ 
cerity ol character, which had appeared to him as one pi 
Honour’s most inimitable pharms. And what was the 
line «f conduict which was so empha/tically laid doTvn for 
him i lie was to regiS^ Honour Mildmay as his bride; 
to be carcM that no octe came between himself axid« hdv 
yet to withhold for tho presmit any declaration of lava I 
Was this^ indeed, the course’’^prescribed by Honour ibr 
him ? It might be flattering to him as a lover, but he fait 
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at tbe Bame titaio as if the pure gold were stripj^ frqm 
his idol, m 

For two weehs he neither went to the eottage nor jet 
to the school He preached in his turn at Dale-town 
ehurchi and saw Honour^ pale and pure in appearance as 
an angel, in her pew, with her little Sunday scholars 
around her; his heart seemed to die within at the 
sight, and, for a few ntoments, uttterance seemed im¬ 
possible. Some of his congregation remarked his man¬ 
ner, and many of them thought thht he looked ill; tliey 
eould not conceive why he should look so, and lie and 
Miss Mildmay engaged to each oUier I ]\Ir. Fl>\ ortliy, to6, 
was at churchi hut lus pew was aristocratically euitaiucd, 
. and ho could sit, if ho chose, q[uite out of CAcryhody’s 
view; so he did at this tim^ It was a cold, wet Sunday; 
there were no greetings in the churchyard; Honour went 
out with her scholars; her mother, who w'as an invalid 
in winter, and especially so now, lor she had been used to 
a warmer climate, and a warmer house, was not at church, 
and Honour had no opportunity of speaking to either of 
the gentlemen. She lelt really dispirited and overcome 
by anxiety as she mentioned these Uttlp circumstances to 
her mother, adding that she feared greatly something 
was on Mr. Derwent’s mind—if*he were not ill; and as 
to Mr. Elworthy, she really could not ^mder^tand him. 

** 1 wish Mr. Derwent woMd come!” said Honour to 
herself the next evening; ** but,” added she, recollecting 
what a dreary evening it was, and listening to the wind 
as it howled round the cottage) ** what a terrible walk 
he would have over tho^ desmate wild Fells!” 

Her mother, who continued very unwell, went to bed 
as soon as tea was over, and Honour sat down to read 
** As you Like It,*’ a favourite play of hers, for she would 
not tiubt herself to her own thoughts over her needle¬ 
work. A book, and that book Ibbakspore, was a better 
Companion than herself at that time. Scarcely, however, 
had she got through the first act, when a well-known 
step on the gravel outside* and a Imock at the door, in- 
ten upted her. Mr, Deiwent was there. 
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^ Painful and difHcult as this interview might prove, she 
as unfeigiicdly glad to see him. She said so, with a voice 
and manner at once cordial, simple and sineere. She 
was the same Honour Mildmaj as ever, lie felt this. ■ 
Her true, cordial, womanliness restored all the glory and 
fitscination to his idol; she was pure gold again; and it 
was hut,a false counterfeit that Mrs. Hutton had held 
before his eyes. This was the genuine Honour Mildmay, 
whom he loved so dofotedly—^yet whom he as truly felt 
could not, and did'not IcA^e him other than as a friend! 
An anguish as of death came over his soul; he had never 
Jbved her so tenderly, so passionately, as now. lie was 
••ilcnt; he could not have spoken for the world. She saw 
jt*al]: and hold though the step might seem, she deter- 
niiucd to introduce the subject which was so near to 
the thoughts of both, yet one on which they felt so 
difiercntly. 

** We have not met for a long time,” said she, with a 
deep blush; something painiul, I am sure, has kept 
you away. It has, perhaps, j)een'difficult for you to meet 
me; it would have been so to me hut tliat 1 have been 
very anxious; But it is right that we meet, that we look 
this phantom, w^iich a third person has raised, stead- 
fastly ill the face: it iir hut a phantom, and it has been 
raised by unholy gneaiis.” 

He made no reply, but gazed at her with /in expres¬ 
sion of uiispeakahle love agd anxiety. stand on no 
idle points of delicacy, Mr. Herwent,” continued slie, 
again blushing, and with a slight hositation of manner; 
‘*it is much bottg: not, though^ome people might blame 
me, but jfou will not, for it is of vital importance to us 
buth—to you even more than to me—I would spare you 
pain or sorrow; God'knows I would!” 

Ibc still made no reply, but, taking her hand, grasped 
it between both his wim almost convulsive force. , 

“ 1 thought that wo fully and clearly understood one 
another,” she said; “I hoped—I believed that you know 
how much I esteemed you, although a warmer sentiment 
was impossible.” 
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“ I ^aderstatid all this,” said he. We have been 
^ry happy together. I regarded your friendship e«* the 
hlessiHig of my life; it has been i^neficial to me in a 
hundred ways. 1 expected nothing more, tdl Mrs. Dut¬ 
ton assured me that 1 had more to expect!” 

“ God in Heaven!” exclaimed Honour, cariicd beyond 
her usual equanimity of manner, “ what mischief cannot 
such busy meddlers do!” 

But,” pleaded he, ** cannot, tony not, good spring 
<nxt of evil? A meddler has come between us—li.as torn 
'the veil from our two hearts and laid them bare befoie 
,tpbch other; is there then no hope for mmo? I a>;>k it 
now —at some future time-—when you vull, only do 
''iHat deprive me of hope! Lay down any conditions you 
please—^require from me any amount of devotion, of pre¬ 
paration—lay any penance on me, only leave me hope!” 

“ Oh, why is ^is trial needlessly laid on us!” sighed 
Honour. 

** I am by no means without friends or without pro¬ 
spects in the world,” saidjie; ** say only that I may 
hope, and no man on God’s earth will prove liimsclf more 
worthy than I wiH- You know me. Honour—^you know 
something of me at least; our views, our taste^*, oui de¬ 
sires in life are similar. If love,tif devotion, if the tiue^st 
esteem can make a wife happy, it sl^^l] make you so. 
Speak, llqnour; tell rao that'I may hope; and, if it lie 
in seven years’ time, 1 will he patient, and will only en 
deavour to be more worthy of you!” Again he seized 
her band, and held it as though life and death weie in 
the grasp. ^ 

She had to bear a great trial—to remain true to her¬ 
self by inflieting mortal anguish on a noble human soul. 
"^$hie did not withdraw her hand, atid during a few nio- 
metit«,her own soul passed in severe scrutiny before i^lf. 

mtMuentous truth was imj^essed upon lier ^ich 
I dwted not gainsay, and then she spoke wuL 
easteynsjptd^in alow voice, in which, howe\er, were t^es 
. ef wan u^l tenderdess and sympathy, evex^ We 

yljdoh vibrated upon the hearer’s soul. ‘‘ Since the 
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strange conversation," said she, ** that ^£rs. Button had 
with Ae, and which she has most singularly perverted— 
but more especially during your absence from which 
I believe had its origin in the samjs cause—>I have sub- 
jeeted my heart to a deep and close scrutiny. 1 have 
even pleaded for you with myself; 1 have set before me 
uill your vany good and noble qualities—your virtues, 
youx amiability—our accordant tastes, and our usefulness 
to each other. 1 havS tried to think of you as a lover--*' 
as a husband—but my heart would not respond. God 
alone knows why, the heart is so stedfast and wayward 
in )Uch things; hut it is the true dial finger, and we must 
tryst it. It will not obey reason merely, hut an inteittal 
scube w ithin itself which is stronger than reason. There 
must he a responding in the iiyior life of the heart—which 
U God’s voice within us as regards our affections, before 
we have any right to pledge ourselves to another. Had 
the true iespouse oonie, I could not have disobeyed itj 
ab it is not there, I dare not act without it; to me it 
would be a ein, a lie bcfore»God. Dear friend, I have 
even prayed that this voice might respond, but my heart 
has been bilent a% a tomb!” 

“God’b will be done!” said the curate, dropping the 
hand wliich he had held so tenderly. He sat down with 
his head resting An his hand, and his eyes fixed on the 
ground. At length ho rose; ho looked deathly pole; 
struggle with himselt had been very painful. ^ 

Mis. Button has done us a groat unkindness—^me, at 
least,” said he, in a voice which, though it was oi^, 
sounded strangely hollow. **Jit has been like ealUng 
back the soul to undergo a second time the pangs of death, 
which it had already home. My life is of little vahie to 
me now; and yet, how beautiful it ha& been!” * 

Again be convulsively grasped her hand, and then, 
without another word Went out. It was a datk, wild add- , 
night, not a star in the sky; aifd the wind, and rain, 
darkness, seemed like types ^of his own state of 
There are times when the outward and inward ijiv i 
strangely illustrative and symboUeaL 
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Il(M)LOW, who saw* him go forth into thO night with his 
burden of sorrow, returned greatly agitated and depressed 
to the parlour fire side. Thero is no moment when the 
sympathetie heart of women is so moved to pity and 
kindness towards a man whom she believes to be worthy 
and noble, as when she has inflicted the deepest wound 
on his self-love by rejecting his affections. Th^is Honour- 
felt. “ W^l^that I could have given him my whole 
heart,” thmPRshe to herself^ “feut it was impossible! 
Strange isUhe mystery of this human heart! I have 
gone down into the depths of my own, and sought fqr 
love —for that love which at one time I ga\ e to another, 
and which was flung back to me—^but it was not theic 
for A/w. I have inflicted on him—on my fiieiid—on him 
whom I loved as a hrotlier,fa deep wound for which I can 
give no consolation! Wondeiful mystery is this human 
heart of ouis! Among the old Kiins of a huiicd love, I 
could not find what I sought, and even prated for, but. 
Heaven have mercy upon me’ ’ exclaimed she, in 
the inmost recos'^es of hercsoul; “I have found, wheio 
there was no love foi who gave so much, love for 
another, who can give me nothing—^wlie' regaiils me with 
indifference, peiha|)s aversion! Thero is gieat tiuth, 
indeed, in the doctrine of compensation; for even here 1 
see it—feel it! If 1 have caused deep hnguibh to a nohlc 
human soul, there is deeper anguish in stoie for me! 
The law of compensation is in force. Father in heaven, 
have mercy on me, and guide and sustain my weak but 

P ayward heait, which, with all its mysterious spiing^ 
I affection, is in thy haul!” • 

She uttered a sigh, almost a groan, find leaning her 
foicbead on her hand, bowed it to the table, and wept 
bitterly. * ^ 

It was past midnight, and her pother, alarmed by her 
long absence, rang to inquire the* cause, and the littfe 
maid* who was asleep by the kitchen fire, rushed into the 
pairiour only haJf awake, tanking that something dread¬ 
ful Had happened. Honour said not a word to her 
mother that night of her visitor; she went to bed, but 
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could not sleep. The wind howled down the ohimnej 
like % shading bpirit; the lam streamed down fho window 
ponob hko torients of human lears. Everything seemed 
bad and depressing, yet the next momjpg Honour bat in 
the little bchool-room, mdd as a good angel among her 
little seholaib, who wondered how it was that she looked 
so bad aiiiJ. thoughtful through the whole da}. 
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CIIAPTEK XI. 


When Mrs. Dutton arrived at home she found her dau^t- 
ters still at Fircoates, whether they had gone with Mrs. 
Cartwright on their return f’-om Paris. She immediately, 
therefore, despatched a note to Frederick IloiTOcky., beg¬ 
ging him to give her half an hovr of his comp'any that 
evening. SUic was glad to have him quite alone on many 
accounts. 

As soon as the mutual greetings were over she intro¬ 
duced the subject nearest to her thoughts. “ I want you 
to tell me,” said she, “if you know anything of a young 
lady named Mildihay, who lived at Northbiidge; Houour 
Mildmay is her name * 

This unexpected question was a great %hoek to 'him. 
lie believed that it was asked with some fearful reference 
to himself. He did not answer it immediately, for ho 
was thinking how best to evade it. 

“Perhaps you do not remember her; perhaps you did 
not know her?” said Mn. Dutton, who thus interpreted 
his silence; “her mother is a widow; they lost a good 
deal of property some time ago, I believe.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Horrocks, considerably assured 
by her manner, which implied n^ suspicion; “I do re- 
membai': a widow lady and her daughter; but whatHf 
thensf*?”^ 

wish to know all you can tell me about them. I 
hive ii curiosity on the subject, and a reason for asking,” 
l4iid hhe. 
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. Again he was tortured by apprehension. “I—^1 can 
tell very little—next to nothing,” said he,^ 

“Tell mfe that little then,’* replied she quielcly; “and 
you can write to your sister, cannot you, and learn every 
particular from her? My idea is that she is an artful, 
scheming girl, always on the look out to catch some man 
of fortuiil^. I have heard a good deal of them while I 
liave been in the north,” said she, deeming it wise to die>« 
guise the truth, in solae measure, and to speak rather of 
having heard of than ha\1ng seen this young lady. She 
therefore merely said, that sho had her reasons for be¬ 
hoving that Miss Mildmay was a flirt who cared not how 
many loveis she could catch, meaning only to reward the 
richest with her hand. 

“ Tou will oblige me, th^efore, greatly, dear Frede¬ 
rick,” said slie, “by obtaining for me some positive in¬ 
formation regarding tl^pm: both mother and daughter, I 
mean. I wish to commit no one, but it will he a satis- 
iactiou to me to know whether certain suspicious of mine 
,(.ie correct or not. Or, sl^ll 1 wiite to your sister?” 
said she, seeing still a hesitation in his manner; “1 am* 
sure she will do ^anything io^biigo me, and there must 
ht plenty of people at Northhridge who know them 
well.” " 

Frederick Uorrocks hoped that his fears regarding 
hiinbclf were groundless, hovertheless he replied; “May 
1 ask fur what purpose these inquiries are made? It 
would seem strange to my sister, or to any one, to make 
them without a definite object.” 

Mrs. Dutton vas now some^at perplexed on her sKle*, 
she would not, fur the world, have created dny doubts 
which might go forth to the world regarding the fidelity 
of Mr. Elworthy towards her own fi^ily, yet she was 
detfirmined to leave no stone untnrnci^ which could fur¬ 
nish her with an argifinent against Honour Mildmay jind > 
her mother, therefore, she replied, with a smile—“It 
concerns »te, my dear Frederick, w|ll that suffice you ? 
You lawyers are so cautiofts! I will you luy 

word that you shall get into no trouble'about if.? 
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‘^Formerly,” repUoil lie, “my family tised to Icnow 
tUc.^e Mildmays well, btit 1 bare been at |ilorthbri(\ve so 
kittle for tbe&e many years that I con hardly speak of 
them. They were very respectable people. The father 
was a good-natured easy sort of man, who, at his death, 
left Ills property in the hands of a commercial firm in 
which he liad been concerned; it failed, and th^ property 
was all lost. The mother and daughter have left North- 
bridge now some time. I know Nothing of them now, 
nor does my family.” 

“What character did they bear?” again inquired 
Mrs. Dutton; “it was of their character I inquired, noi 
their circumstances.” 

“I really cannot soy,” replied he, impatiently. 

“Then I must write to ^your sister,” persisted Mrs, 
Dutton, “or to somebody else. Let me see; tl^erc’s 
your, sister’s god-mother, Mrs.,,Woodley; that’s her 
name, as I remember.” 

“I don’t think Charlotte can tell you anything,” re¬ 
turned Frederick Horrocks,^ “my family dropped their 
aioquaintanoe long ago.” 

“Dropped their aequMn&ncol” excl{iimod Mrs. Dut¬ 
ton, catching at'the phrase eagerly.^ “Come, come; 
it's no use your being so very ciFt-mmspcct lEnd particu¬ 
lar; people don’t drop their acquaintances without good 
reason. I shall really begin to suspect sometlung! 
Tell mo now candidly, Frederick, was not Miss Mildmey 
an artful, designing young woman, for ever on the look 
out to catch a rich husband?” 

Horrocks thought that^^he now understood the whole 
purport of this questioning. He believed that Mr. El- 
worthy had hoard something unpleasant regarding his 
behaviour to Honour Mildmay, and perhaps threatened 
tD withdraw his consent; and now, therefore, this good 
Dutton, his kind mother-in-laV wished to clear him 
with her relative. This view of the case entirely ex¬ 
plained her determination, her reserve, and hec eagerness 
to throw blame of this kind ^upon Honour. His course 
was now clear. 
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. ^‘Tt ia HO use, my dear madam,” said lie, “stirmisb- 
ing »iiy longer with you on such a subject; you have the 
best of the argument, because you ai-e so singularly near 
the truth. It is a painful thing, nevertheless, to bring a 
charge of any kind agaiust a young lady; but your sus¬ 
picions, or informal ion, or whatever it may be, is very 
near thei^nark. >Shc was, as you say, a flirt,%nd one of 
the most dangerous kind, because slio had, apparently, 
so much • modesty and single-mindcdiiess, and was re¬ 
markably accomplished. She laid desperate siege to a 
^member of our own family—connexion, T should say— 
names need not be mentioned; but there was a great 
(ipal of unpleasantness on both sides. Of course, some of 
her friends blamed the gentleman, hut it was entirely her 
doing; he had no idea of m^rr^ing her, and was obliged 
to d«aw off. After this, my family had no further inter¬ 
course with her or hir mother. It was a very painful 
thing; imolvenunls of tin's kind ought never to occur; 
hut it was entirely hvr doing. 1 don’t believe that the gen¬ 
tleman ever thought of marriage. But now, my dear 
madam,” said lie, eariifistly, and with a certain anxiety 
of manner wliicUwas wholly misunderstood by Mrs. Dut¬ 
ton. ‘*you must be aware that it would be the most pain¬ 
ful thing ill the world iTor my name, or the name of any 
of my family, to*bo brouglit up in this affair. 1 rely on 
your honour, and I am sure tliat I am safe in your hands. 
The affair I speak of is long past; such things ought not 
to he revived; the least said of them tlie better. Besides, 
the .Mildmays have been unfortunate since then; but, I 
assure you, ncwertbcless, tha*» what I have told you is 
perfectly true.” 

Mrs. Dutton was satisfied; she treated her son-in-law 
elect with the utmost kindness; she pressed him to stay 
silver, which he did^and she had the pleasure of telling 
him of the charming visit she had paid to her excellent 
relative, who had been kinder and more agreeable than she 
had ever before known him.^ She repeated many assur¬ 
ances which he had given her of the warm interest Tie felt 
in herself and her daughters, and finally showed Horrocks 
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tlie substantial 2 )roofs of his good wiU, in sundry bank 
bills which he had given her at parting, principally to bo 
devoted to wedding purchases for Ellinor. 

“ It is twice tlie sum he gave either to Caroline or 
Emma, but I told you that Ellinor w'us his favourite,” 
said she, ^ultingly, ” and 1 have promised that she and 
you shall j^y him a visit this summer.” f 

Mrs. Dutton had now, in the information which she 
had derived from Frederick Iloiyocks, a substantial foun< 
dation on which to erect a serious accusation; an accusa- 
tion of the very kind most calculated to produce an effect, 
on the mind of her brother-in-law, with all his “romantic 
and chivalrous notions about women,” as she*said. 

She therefore wrote to him, without much loss of time, 
as follows:— t 


“Woodbury, Nov. 


“ My dear sir, — You would receive my Tetter, inform¬ 
ing you of my safe arrival at home. I have now once 
more my girls about me, and we arc settled down to our 
quiet but cheerful winter life, Woodbury being very gay 
just at this time. ^ The girls are looking extremely well 
after their continental trip; they have greatly improved 
their French, and have a vast passion for German just 
now, Ellinor sends her love, and thai5ks you for your 
liberal gift. We are already t)eginning to make prepa¬ 
rations for the wedding. 

“But I must not gossip too long on these domestic 
matters, as 1 feel compelled to address you on a painful 
subject: but there are, yen know, my dear sir, painful 
duties which admit of no choice, and this is of that 
class. 


“ 1 was, during the greater part of my delightful visit 
to you, most agreeably impressed,^ as you are awarcT in 
favemr of the young lady whom you have placed at the 
hi^d of your school. I thought her, spite of the fino 
Inucation she appears to hav^ enjoyed, and the refinement 
^f her'manners, admirably calculated for the 'fulfilment 
Jof her duties. As you ^ow, T devoted a good deal of 
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jny time to tbo school, and 1 hope with some good effect; 
andi^huB I had an opportunity of studying her character 
pretty fully. So agreeably, indeed, was I impressed by 
iicr, that I spent a good deal of time both with her 
mother and herself, and in this way it was that I came 
by degrees, to see in her, traits of character which 
at iirst ^urprised me, and then woke m|||^unfcigned 
disgust. 

J mentioned to ,fou the conversation T had had with 
her regarding poor Mr. 5)erwcnt; for, ray dear sir, I am 
not often mistaken in character, and 1 soon saw that she 
*was playing with this gentleman’s affections, having no 
strong regard for him, although her manners were such 
as to lead him to believe the very reverse. I did not 
leave Wayland-dalo witliou^ speaking very freely to her 
on Jhe subject, telling her that unless she intended to 
marry him, her conduct was very blameworthy; she 
avowed to me her great liking for his society; her 
entire unwillingness to give it up; yet, at the same time, 
licr determination to prevcj^t him from declaring himself 
definitely; because, that, you know, must end the thing 
at once one wa^^or another. I al&o spoke to Mr. Derwent 
on the subjec^ ns I felt myself in duty hound. Nor did 
1, as you may remember, omit to mention it to you-—'for 
it was but riglii that you should know how dangerous 
and blamewortliy a persdh you bad placed in so respon¬ 
sible a situation. 

“ 1 mentioned to you at the same time, as you will 
doubtless remember, that I happened to he acquainted 
with a gentleman from Nort^ridge, who would be able 
to give me information regarding the former character pf 
this young lady, The information he give.s me, I am 
soiTj’’ to say, so entirely coincides with my own suspicions, 
aits so forcibly strengthens my apprehensions, that I 
should consider mys&f culpable by remaining silent., 

“ To come at once to the point, then:—ray inf^nnaut, 
who is a gentleman of undoubted veracity, assures me, 
that the conduct of this yoiftig lady i^hen at Northhridge, 
was precisely of the same character. She was a most 
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notorious flirt, and diew at least one young man into a 
matrimonial engagement licr quite iinconsciouidy to 
liimself, whicli occasioned a great scand.il in tbe place, 
and in fact obliged them to leave, for naturally enough, 
BGveral families of high fttandiiig, dropped their ac(pain- 
taiu'^, and bho and her mother were justly regarded as 
very dan^fj^ous people. , 

“I cannot, my dear sir, in the bhoit compass of a 
letter, communicate all the painful but well authenticated 
<letails, of which, 1 have become possessed. I>ut this I 
can do—1 cun hold up the glass of truth to )our eyes, 
and show you how poor Mr. Derwent is likely to be 
treated, if she does not take warning by what I lia'^jo 
already told her, and put you also on your guard, and 
beseecli of you to be careful, as to the iuflueiice which it 
may he the object of this artful young woman, to cxecriso 
over a mind as gcueioiio, as misu'-picious, and as frank 
as your own. 

“And now, in conclusion, lot me assure you, that 
after EUmoi’s marriage, whi<,h will, as I said, take place 
in spring—^the young people talk of the 3d of May, which 
is her birth-day—would that we migli/ hope tor your 
company on the occasion! Nothing, I ‘•a^, when this 
bustle is over, will give me greater pleasure than to spend 
some time with you again in your beautiful valley. 1 do 
not, my dear sir, stand on any ceremony with you, for I 
know that I am always welcome, and I flatter myself 
that, if you find it necessary to remove this young lady 
from the school, or if slie remove-* herself, by becoming 
Mrs. Derwent, be assured tjjat you cannotflconfer a greater 
maik of regard than by placing it under the management 
of 


Mj dear brother, yours 

c- 

“ Faithfully and affectionately 


“ Martha Dutton. 

I 


“To William Elworthy, Esq,” 
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This letter, as was intended, produced a great effect on 
tlie mind of him to whom it mas addressed. ITis first 
feeling was displeasure against the writer and suspicion 
of her motives, llis second was anxiety and unhappiness, 
as regarded his new friends themselves. “ How and with 
wlioni,” (jucstioned he, “ had these in jmious accusations, 
on whichij^rrs. Dutton now founded lier cliargffe, arisen? 
Was there ground for tliem? or were they the foul and 
false aspersions of envy and raaliec?” 

He immediately wrote to his friend, Mr. Wilbraham, 
to inquire regarding these past events at Northhridge. 
/>ut before the letter was finished he destroyed it, for he 
hit it as an offence against virtue and womanly purity 
eien to seem to credit such a report. ** If she is pure 
and nohle,” said he, **as I believe her to he, 1 will not 
injury her hy appearing to think otherwise; if not, let 
my own judgment, at Irast, have some conviction before 
1 lake so decided <i step against her.” 

Both Ml-. Dutton’s words as well as her letter had 
svarned lum of Honour’s designs against himself; this led 
him to take a scrutinising review of her wdiole behaviour. 
Brom being at fii#>t reserved and almost shy in her inter¬ 
course with him, she had become cordial and frank, as 
one who had no fear diid no guile; as one who acted 
alone from the sincere impulses of an upright soul. As 
to Mr. Derwent, whatever might he the nature of the in¬ 
timacy between tliem, nothing had been suspected in the 
slightest degree derogatory to Honour until Mrs. Dut¬ 
ton herself had suggested it. It had seemed to Mr. 
Elworthy that ske behaved to^r. Derwent as a sister 
might to a brother; they had community of tastes and 
pursuits; their objects in life were the same; their daily 
duties brought them frequently together. Possible it 
was* and very probahl| too, Mr. Elworthy's own feelings 
soon convinced him that Mr. Dei*went might take a ddeper 
interest in Honour and her occupations than the 'mere 
duties of a minister in the little school where she taught 
would warrant; and thil^ idea once in his mind, he looked 
on with a much keener scrutiny—with an interest which 
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had a painful intensity in it, as if his soul’s peace de¬ 
pended upon the issue, lie had lon^ kno\yn tnatf'there 
were singular points of sympathy between himself and 
lier, the influence of which was felt rather than expressed; 
their views of life were accordant; and her active and 
efficient co-operation in his schemes for the moral ad- 
vancemeiffe of his poor dale’s-pcople, had already pro¬ 
duced so large an amount of good as to ensure his lasting 
gratitude. lie had looked at her, when she was lea'^t 
aware of it, from his great curtained pew in the church, 
as she sat 'with her mother, among the little ehildien 
whom she was training up as lambs for Christ’s fold; 
^ and his pure and nolilo heart had blessed her, and asjso- 
ciated her in a sentiment of heart-reverence, as the 
^alo’ s-people did, with his Jong-since dead wife. 

Such, indeed, was the nature of his feelings toward^ 
Honour at the time when Mrs. Utitton first mentioned to 
him the curate’s attachment to her. A very little obser 
vation convinced him that she was right, and it thus 
became necessary to him, iv^ we have said, to ascertain 
what were her sentiments towards Mr. Derwent. lie 
watched her, therefore, narrowly oni that memorable 
evening when they were all togetlier at the cottage. Tic 
and Honour, it is true, had beeVi together alone befc^re 
the party returned from Ellerdale. Their conversation, 
though on indifferent subjects, had been of the moot 
agreeable character. Honour appeared that afternoon lo 
he siugularly happy; a serene hut heartfelt joy beamed 
countenance and permeated her whole being. She 
was filled with an unspeitkable joy to be thus in friendly 
jt,mttircourse with one, who, though he knew it not, pos¬ 
sessed an absolute power over her; who stirred the inner 
rlepths of her soul, and called forth its best and purest 
treasures. He felt the fascination that his own influence 
cabled forth, but to him it seemed that the magic power 
resided In her, and that he alone was its slave. He 
asked her to sing, to sing the songs that he loved best— 
the songs that his soul held sacred; and while she was 
yet singing, the party returned from Ellerdale, aud'witli 
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tli£m, as we know, the man whom he considered to he 
his n^jpl. 

Profoundly impressed with the siiicerest and noblest 
sentiment of lore, as liis heart was at that moment, he 
determined to remain there through the evening, in com- 
]>any with them both, that he might, if possible, discover 
of a certiynty, what were her real feelings towards Mr. 
Derwent. Not a look nor a word escaped him; and to him 
it appeared plain as*davlight, that no electric touch 
vibrated in Honour’s soul to word or look; she was calm 
and unimpassioned before him, and never had the young 
curate been more agreeable, or produced to greater ad> 
V aptage the wealth of a naturally rich and highly culti¬ 
vated mind. Honour, though amiable and attractive 
still, was no longer the lovo-ipspired woman whose eveiy 
movciyient, and look, and tone, seemed only the outwara 
re.spon&e of an inward l^armony. 

** If there is truth in looks that express the soul, she 
loves me better than she loves him!” mused he, with an 
inward joy that uu words pould have given utterance 
to, ns he sat silent, and ajiparently indiiferent to all that 
went forward, amj while Mrs. Hutton, from behind her 
hand-screen, was serutluizing both him and Honour, 
with the most excited alarm, though the conclusion she 
ilnally drew", tended in some measure to abate her 
anxiety. * 

To ascertain still more clearly, Honour’s feelings with 
regard to Mr. Derwent, it was, that Mr. Elworthy pro¬ 
posed and arranged the party to Ellerdale, of whicli the 
cm’ato was to make one. Thij^ day, said he to himself, 
shall be decisive one w'ay or another. That excursion 
did not take place, and Mrs. Dutton, as wo know, left 
behind her a poisoned arrow, which was intended to he 
moifal, as far as regained every sentiment of love in the 
heart of her relative. • 

Mr, Derwent,” said she, “is pi smaller. If she 

cannot catch a richer lover she will take him. I have 
from her own lips, the most* unequivocal avowal cf her 
regard for him; he is under the power of her fascination, 
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fio much BO, indeed, that he dare not avow his love uiUil 
she permits it, and she will only pennit it if no fhettcr 
lover is to he had. Beware of the syren—of the fair, 
fascinating woman, who under tltc simple guise of a 
schoolmistress, is laying skilful traj)9 to catch you—you, 
tlio honest, the true, the unsuspecting!” 

Such was the sj)irit of her final warning. I^is natural 
caution was called forth; he remembered the plausible, 
cunning, and smooth guile of llichard J51worthy; he re¬ 
membered that the most dangbrous sin bears the nearest 
resemblance to virtue; he said, “ if there is double-dealing 
in Honour Mildmay, who shall distinguish between trutli 
and cunning? Nevertheless, 1 will pause; if she has wjll- 
iugly drawn IVlr. Derwent within the magic sphere of 
her fascinations I withdraw from it; thank God* 1 have 
yet the power of free will. If, however,” mused^le, in 
another mood, “ she is true, and^pure as I believed her, 
and this is but anotlier phase of Mrs. Dutton’s falsehood 
and selfishness, of wliich I have already had so many 
proofs, there needs but a* little time to make it all 
right.” 

Then came j\Trs. Dutton’s letter. I/i a little while its 
unpleasant effect' also became soinevrhat deadened, and 
he merely replied to her, that wit'u regard to the charges 
against Miss Mildmay, he should, in ill probability, ho 
able himself to test their truth or falsehood; for tlic pre¬ 
sent, therefore, he could say no more, than to warn her 
against propagating accusations, so injurious to tlic eha- 
raqter of a young lady as these were. The letter was .a 
sVex;ation unspeakable, hfrs. Dutto» said not a word 
of it to any one. Not an individual of her family knew 
that there was any cause for anxiety or apprehension re¬ 
garding IVIr. Elworthy; they took such little interest in 
the young schoolmistress, of whoiy their mother casbally 
pppljo, that not one of them cared to remember tlie name. 
WKat need, indeed, was there that they should ? 

As regarded Ilonour, herself, after the terrible evening 
^hen^she and Mr. Derwent'Came to a definite understand- 
^ing, a cloud seemed altogether to fall over her life-and 
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pros])ccts. Tidings soon* reached her that Mr. Derwent 
was ili; that he was going immediately to leave, and that 
Mr. l^angshaw was looking out for a new curate. The 
weather was intolerahly bad; it i^as that broken, dreary 
winter weather, in which there is no stability; no con¬ 
tinuance of frost to make the air fresh and invigorating; 
no pure cl^ecrful snow; nothing but a damp, cold atmos¬ 
phere, the dirty, forlorn earth, and the leaden dreary 
shy; it was weather a^ dejpres'^ing to the mind as to the 
body. Tho short light oT the winter day was entirely 
occupied by the duties of the school, winch, though still 
consoientiously performed, seemed to Honour to have lost 
alhtheir interest, all their productiveness of good. 

Honour's heart smote her, as if she had, someway or 
other, been guilty of a crime^ When in the now total ah* 
senco^f tho young minister, she took up the hook he had " 
been accustomed to usQ,»and Went through the Saturday’6 
routine ot Bible questions. Tears fell on the page, and 
her heart seemed as heavy as lead; there seemed no 
longer any \itality in her int^ruction. 

“There is no use teaching the children in this way 1’* 
said she to herself; “ 1 must rouse myself, and put aside 
all these miser*ible thoughts. God knows that I have 
done what was right; bu? my duties must not he neglected^ 
Better, by far, give up the school at once, than stand 
among the children self-absorbed as I do!” 

A few moments sufficed for these thoughts; she closed 
the hook and dismissed the class, which she was incapa^ 
ble of attending to. 

“ Miss Mildmay doesn’t do the Bible questions well!** 
said tho little girls, one to another. “ Is it because Mr. 
Derwent is going i I wonder whether he will come to 
the school again before he leaves. Dwis^ ho would, it 
was %o nice when lie c^e! • 

It was whispered here and there in the Dale, first es 
a great secret, and then it was openly talked of,'that 
Mibb Mildmay would not have Mr. Derwent, and there¬ 
fore he was going. Why ^uld she not have him?” 
people asked. **0h, what a pity it was!’* said (die. 
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^‘Wliat a shame!” said another. They wondered i»hat 
Mr. Elworthy would say, for he liked him so muck, and 
they were so friendly, how sorry he would he to part with 
him! 

Other people said, there was something quet'r about 
it, for that poor Miss Mildmay looked quite ill, and some- 
body had seen her crying behind hei prayer-book at 
church. It w^as certainly very incomprehensible, for 
eT 0 iyb 6 dy had thought that theV were just made for 
each other. 

Young Broadbent, who, however, had not musteied 
courage to go and speak of his troubled lovc-affaiis with 
Mr. Bernent, whom as the supposed fortunate lover,,he 
had so greatly envied, now felt tlio deepest sympathy 
with him in his unknown trquhlc; nevcrthelcbs, it ailoided 
him a little consolation to discover that theic wcrc^ other 
men croshed in love besides biixvself, and ceitaiiily even 
moio seiiouhly crossed; fur liis Agnes loyed bim, although 
their iiicnds were for the present adverse, and though even 
Christie o’ Lily-garth had .now taken it into Ins head 
that the lovers must wait two or three 3 cars before he 
would consent, which was quite a newr trouble, for Obristie 
hitherto had been as accordant as possible. Yes, even 
spite of all this, his case was certainly better than tho 
poor curate’s, whatever tho real truth Muight be. 

In the midst of this unliappy and agitated time, tho 
indiHpositiou of Mrs. Mildma}, though it did not amount 
to illness, still continued. She was wholly conilncd to 
tlie house, and jiriucijially to her hed-room, which could 
be made much warmer tl'aii the parlour, so that uuless 
l^ouour sat wholly when at home m her mother’s cham¬ 
ber, which that good lady would not permit on account 
of her being c^iihiied through the day in the close school¬ 
room, her evenings were spent ali^ne in the little pahour, 
either in reading to herself, in silent needlework, or in 
music, to which she had no listener. 

One Sunday, it was about a month after Mrs. Dutton’s 
^epatture, Mrs. Mildmay” was somewhat better; the 
feather l^d changed, and though there was the com- 
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^encement of settled frost, the air was more rofreshiug 
^ten to a house-bound invalid. She said, therefore, tiiat 
would come down btairs and spend the evening in the 
little parlour. It seemed to Honour like an omen of 
hotter times; she closed every crevice about the window 
with fdidcd paper; she let down the white muslin curtains 
to keep Ciit the draughts in a slight degree; made up a 
good fire, swept the l^arth, drew the sofa near to it, and 
boon saw her mother wrapped in a large shawl, rcciinmg 
upon it. 

• Honour sat down also near her, and felt that deep joy ‘ 
which assured ajffection gives to oveiy loving human 
hffart. “ Well, at least,” thought she to herself, “ there 
is one love which can never disappoint me; never cause 
me any pain or sorrow, and that ib iiiy mother’s I Thank 
God,* that she is spared to me! for without her, how 
desolate would my life»becomc! ” 

“We must get Mr. Elworthy,” said Mrs. Mild- 
may, speaking quite cheerfully, and interrupting her 
daughter’s thoughts, “to list us have new fastenings to . 
the w indows, if wo stay here another winter—^they are so 
had that they don’t hold the easements tight; they are 
very had in my bed-rgom, and if he woulrt inclose the 
outer door with a little porch, which we could make very 
pretty in summer with creepers, it would ho a vast 
improvement, and make the house much warmer, and it 
would not he very expensive either. I have been think-* 
ing over all these things as 1 lay in bed up-stairs. 1 
fancy this must have been a common labourer’s cottage 
at one time, it fs so slightly ^nilt, although it hkoks so 
pretty in summer. But if we stay here another winter, 
wo certainly must have it done, even if wo do at our 
own ex^MSuse. But now play me something, will you, my 
darling,” said she, after Honour had acquiesced in the 
proposed improvements. “ Blay me that beautiful fart 
of the Messiah, and sing the words, * Comfort ye,' com¬ 
fort ye, my people.’ ” * 

Honour sat down to the piano, and played the piece 
which her mother had asked for. I^he sang f6r eome 
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lime, then suddenly ceasing, put her hands before her 
face and wept. * 

“Mychild! myllonoui! my darling! what is aiiii&s?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Mildmay, starting from the sofa. Honour 
rose, wiped her eyes, re<seated with gentle violence her 
mother; wrapped her again in the shawl, and then drawing 
a low seat, sate down hy her side and took hcrdiand ten- 
derly. , 

“Do tell me, my Honour, w;hat is amiss with you?” 
said poor Mrs. Mildmay, really distressed. 

“Ob, I don*t know; it is very foolish!” said Honour^ 
“hut I cannot help it!” and dropping her head to the 
sofa where her mother lay, again she wept passionately. 

Presently, however, she commanded her feelings, and 
said, “there something iirthat beautiful piece of music 
which is very affecting to me. I played it so many vimes 
to Mr. Elworthy; and someway, Nearest mother, every¬ 
thing seems so changed here now. You arc ill, and then 
there is all this unhappiness about poor Mr. Derwent, and 
all the trouble and misery which I have caused him; and 
I cannot help thinking, but that that meddling Mrs. 
Dutton has said something to prejudite Mr. Elworthy 
against us. I feel sure of it! ^le never comes to the 
school now. The whole place, everything, seems so 
changed now,” said she with, a deep afgh, “ I even feel 
changed myself; my feelings about the school are changed; 
and it is such a miserable thing td lose confidence in our¬ 
selves! I used to think that 1 could do so much good by 
means of the school. I loved every little cliild in it, and 
I felt such great interesff'in many of ihe parents, even 
some of the very poorest and Aost nelgected. But some¬ 
way, as 1 said, everything seems to have been delusion; 
as if I had been only deceiving myself with the id^ of 
doing great things; and God, perhaps to punish me, or 
to Set me right, shows me that I cannot; that indeed I 
have done mischief rather than good! Oh, these thoughts 
make me very unhappy, an(l I do not know even whether 
wo ought to stay here; but then where are we to go? 
1 pnay earnestly that God will guide us right! and 1 am 
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faiiro,” continued she, “as I sat in church this morning— 
it wf|» poor Mr. Derwent’s turn to preach, and some 
&tianger oftieiated for the time—and 1 felt that it was I 
who had driven him away from a wide field of such great 
u‘-efulness, and where everybody lovcd him, I felt hum¬ 
bled and ashamed; but when I saw Air. El worthy so cold 
and stem^ walk past me and the children, as though 
ho 100 was angry, as most likely he is, into his pew, it 
quite went to my heirt, and 1 thought that certainly I 
could not stay here, thatll ought not to stay here!*’ 

She paused; an expression of the deepest trouble was 
on her countenance, and in her large, and now tearless 
eyes. Her mother pressed the hand which she still held 
with the tenderest affection; she looked down, as it were, 
into the very depths of hcjj daughter’s soul, and read 
ther(i the secret which she had half suspected; there was 
the deepest, the most iiffectionate sympathy in lier voice 
as she now spoke, but she spoke cheerfully. 

“Mydailmg,” she said, “this is all a very natural 
re-actlou of feeling. You g.re over-fatigued, both mind 
and body; you have had a great trial to bear; you have 
buifered almost much perhaps as Afr. Derwent, though 
in a different way; but that will pass over, and on his 
part, he is too consciefftious, he knows his duty too well 
to himself and •others, to sacrifice everything to an 
unrequited attachment; lie will rise from tHis depres¬ 
sion perhaps better man, and certainly with as many 
elements 8f happiness and usefulue^a within himself as 
ever; and as for you—thauk heaven! that you have the 
Christmas holidays just at ^aud; the relaxation and 
repose that they will afford you will restore all your 
interest in the school. As to Mr. Klworthy, whatever 
Airs. Dutton may have done or said to prejudice him 
agdlnst us, 1 have toc^much laith in the uprightness and 
justice of his character to believe that any prejudice <cau 
ultimately influence him. Airs. Dutton is a mischievous, 
match-making woman, and whatever she has said and done 
has, we k^ow, had reference to Mr. Derwent, whom, as 
you remember, she was determined that you should 
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marry. Her interference terminated tlie whole affair, 
that is all. Neither Mr. Elwofthy, nor any ono else, 
would blame you for refusiu" a man whom you could not 
lo-ve; the case is simply that.” 

, The calm way iif which her mother looIeJ at these 
thinj^s re-assured Honour greatly. 

“I’oor fellow!” she said, speaking of Mr.^^Derwent, 
“he left Way land-dale yesterday—the childieu told me 
80 . The last two days he spent dit the Hall. Mr. El- 
w'orthy sent the carriage for liira on Thursday. 1 am 
glad he was at the Hall, he liked Mr. Elworthy so much, 
thoy were such good friends, and he would he much more 
comfortable there than at his own cottage. Mrs. Tlawes 
would take such great care of him, I am sure,” said she, 
smiling; “and I dare s»ay he jind Mr. Elworthy would have 
beautiful conv6rbation8 together! Oh! it deems so strange 
to me,” continued Honour, agaiuospeaking in a voice of 
the doepc*»t feeling, “to think of all the pain and i;rouble 
1 hn\e occasiomod to that good young man, and every- 
Hiing has come about so quickly, .^nd has produced fucli 
a change in everybody—everjbudy hut that good Christie 
0 * Lily-garth. l«aw him to-day as I fame from eliurch, 
and stopped to speak to him. It did me good to hear 
his strong, cordial voice, speakirig a kind and respectful 
greeting out of that brave, stout heart i>f his. If ever I 
were in trouble and wanted aid or council from any one, 
I would ask it from Christie, rather than from any one 
else in the Dale, and 1 am sure he would ^vc sound 
counsel and good aid, too.” 

Thus the mother and daughter sat i-nd talked: they 
talked long of the past, and of the present, and of what 
the future might have in store for them, and through all 
was mingled a trust in God and a cheerful hope cv en in 
life, spite of the many sorrows antj, the many trials vT-iich 
it presented. 

“But now we will have a little consolation from the 
great consoler himself,” said Mrs. Mildmay, after that 
long eonveraation which Had seemed to cement their 
1 ^hearts closer U> each other. “Head the Sermon on 
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" the Mount, as it is ^Iven in St. Matthew, and thQitw'o 
following chapteis,¥or in them are wonderful things—the 
divines* wisdom and the profoundest philosophy.” 

Honour read, then closed the hook and they sat for a 
while m deep silence, the blessed inducncc of those holy 
wonls having descended intet their hearts. 

The following day Mr. Elworthy called at the school, 
lie rude ddwn, and his groom held his horse while lie 
staged. There was alidegree of constraint in the man¬ 
ners hotlf of Honour and htms^f, and he was very grave, 
though kind, lie remarked that she did not look well, 
and regretted to Lear of the prolonged indisposition of 
Mrs, Mildmny, lie said that he had heard from Christie 
o’ liily-garth that Honour was not well, and he feared 
that the confinement of the school was too much for her. 


lie did nut, however, tell he^ what Clftifctie had added 
as a probable surmise; he said **he feared that she had 
something on her niimf; ma’ppen she was troubled for 
poor Mr. Deiwent’s sake, or ma’ppen it was for some¬ 
body else—there was no saving; only this was sure, her 
looks were not so lightsome is they were when she first 
came into these yarts.” Of this Mr. Elworthy said 
nothing, Osteusifily he had come merely to the school 
in cousequence of Chrhtie’s information regarding the 
state of her healtl^ and he now strongly urged upon her 
to break up the school a week earlier than had been pro¬ 
posed for the Christmas holidays, that she might thd 
' sooner be able to recruit her strength. 

A few days afterwards, on the first half-holiday, in 
fact, he called at .the cottage to inquire after Mrs. Mild- 
may. The clear frosty weatier continued, and Mrs. 
^Mildmny was better; the cold, slant rays of the Decem¬ 
ber sun were shining into the little parlour as he entewd; 
Ifqiijjur was at her ncedlewoik, and her mother was read¬ 
ing aloud. He had nit been in the house since tlyit 
o\ entful evening w hen the party had returned from IJllerr 
dale. Again there w^as an evident constraint, and he 
addressed himself alone to Mns. Mildmay, glancing;, J&om 
time tu time, at Honour grave looks of keen smmii&y, 
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as Ip had done on the first evening of their meeting in the / 
porch at Lily-garth. • , 

Mrs. Mildmay was perfectly at her ease; she inquired 
aftelr Mrs. Dutton, and received satisfactory intelligence 
of her arrival at home and present health; she was very 
deep, ho said, in marriage-preparations, which was an 
occupation greatly to her taste. There was nothing 
either bitter or angry in his manner of spealfing of her, 
but the grave, searching expression of his eye as lie 
turned it upon Honour, when* ho said these wof'ds, made 
her instantly cast down hers. Good Mrs. Mildmay, who 
saw nothing of this, ventured now to ask after Mr. Der- 
yrent, and Honour listened with breathless anxiety with¬ 
out daring to look tow'ards him, as he replied that Mr. 
Derwent was better; that he had himself taken him a 
couple of stages on his journey; that he bad hoard from 
him since his arrival at- Durhaqi, whore he was staying 
with his unde, and where he would probably remain till 
the spring, when he talked of making a tour into the 
North of Burope. **T have advised him to do so,” said 
Mr. El worthy, as though lie were speaking of a stran¬ 
ger, for his wisl^.was to convey pleasant intellitjence to 
Honour, and to set her mind at ease, which was best 
done in this way; <‘the joumej is one wliich he will 
greatly enjoy,” said he; “and his present Scandinavian 
studies, to which he will devote hhnself with double 
energy this winter, will enehle him to turn it to still 
greater advantage. On his return, it is probable that 
tiie living' which his uncle has in store for him may he 
vacant; all, therefore, promises extrem,dywdl for him.” 
Mr. Elworthy then said, that he was entrusted with 
messages of unfeigned respect from him to his friends at 
tip cottage. 

deep silence ensued; aud Honour, ‘whoso fe<^ings 
V wpre deeply excited, left the rooia. When she returned 

Xfis gone. 

Although the December sun had set, and the chOl 
dusk, of evening began to*gloom the earth, and even to 
penetrate into tlie little parlour, Honour felt unusually 
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cheerful. A load was taken of her heart as regarded 
Mr. Derwent. She sang to her mother iu the evening 
like ff warbling bird. 

“ I have not heard you sing so 'well for these many 
mouths,” said her mother, and tlien sank into a long 
train of thought, which, at that time, she did not com¬ 
municate to her daughter. 

llonoui* played and sang, as though she would never 
weary; as though slit would thus give utterance to an 
inexpressible joy in her own soul, and her mother mused 
still on many things with a growing hope and unqualified 
satisfaction. 

Tlio conversations which Mr. Elworthy had with Mr. 
Derwent during the two days that he spent in iiis com¬ 
pany, had not only rendered Mrs. Dutton’s assertions 
nugatory with respect to lldliour, hut had* also substan¬ 
tially* shakcu his faith in his sister-in-law’s truth and 
honour. Dittlo, indeed, Tiad she calculated the effect cither 
of the letter or of her interference. Her interference had 
hastened the catastrophe which she would have wished 
111 every way to prevent, an(f the effect of her letter was 
more injurious to herself than to any one else. Nay, 
indeed, as far as llonour and her mother were concerned, 
it created a reaction in*.their favour, and Mr. Elworthy, 
who w'as as just as he •was generous and warm-hearte<l, 
independently of his own private feelings, became im¬ 
patient to retrieve the wrong which lie had done to these 
^ excellent women, even by a momentary thought. But 
the principal agent in it all was Mr. Derwent himself. 

“ Elworthy,” ijaid he, on the morning of tlich- separar* 
tion, and while they were tog^her in the carriage, J 
cannot part with you without congratulating you on your 
good fortune. Miss Mildmay loves you 5 ,1 have thought so 
lonfr^feared it, I might more justly say. She is the very 
wife Tor you. God hal sent her hero for that purpose; 
andt pardon me, my friend, if I seem to have been spy 
upon your secret feelings; but, if I am not greatly mis¬ 
taken, you also love her—hava loved her long. I sg-w it 
dirDctly—^lovers’ eyes are very keen and jealous, and 

1 
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many a time has this conviction made my heart die 
within me, for I knew which of us must be preferred. I 
believe 1 mentioned my suspicion of your preference for 
her to Mrs. Dutton, when she wished to persuade me 
that I was more fortunate than I believed myself to be. 
God knows how precious is Miss Mildmay’s happiness to 
my soul, although mine is shipwrecked, and therefore, I 
will not part from you, until I have urged ujTon you to 
unite your fate to that of this nobfe, this inestiuiablc girl. 
Your property must not descciid unworthily—as it will, 
imlcss you marry. There is not one of your good dalcs- 
poople—there is no one who knows you, far or near, who ' 
is not selfishly interested in your remaining unmarried, 
who would not rejoice that you should marry. Teople 
may talk of money; hut what do you want ivith money i — 
you have more than enough; you want the nohle wife to 
use it with you, to aid and carry out your good and 
beautiful plans for the well-being of the people around 
you; you want a pure-minded, enlightened, and .aflhetiou- 
ate mother for the children who shall come after y ou. 
All this is very important to you; and she is the woman 
who would he aU^this, who would nobly grace your house 
and your name. 

Can I, my dear sir,’* continraed he, speaking with a 
degree of enthusiasm which had sustained him tlirough 
this parting trial, “ can I gile you a higher proof of my 
esteem and admiration for yourself, than by counselling 
you thus, or can I give a higher proof of my regard lor * 
W than by the same thing?—I cannot I Some time or 
# other, you can tell hereof these, my farewell w'ords to 
you, my earnest advice—but you need no advibUig; your 
heart is your truest counsellor, and it lias advibed 
line same—long before I spoke.” 

He was silent. I) 

4 Mr. Klworthy pressed his hanii. ** God bless you, my 
dean fellow!” said he; **let no one say that the rade of 
martyrs is at an end. This is true heroism. I know 
none greater. She slialk know it, and we will both of 
us love and bless you.” 
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CHArTEU XII. 


The ohildrcn Lad holiday. Tt was now near Christmas, 
At whirli tinie the Dale would he full of festivity. As if 
in a^eordAnce with the spirif of the seasofl the earth and 
the *^ky wcie hiiglit aijicl pure; snow covered the Dale and 
the Lrowh FelK; the sun shone hrilliantly hy day, and a 
joung moon, with all her myriad stars, bj night, as if 
on pui*pose to light the social dales-people from bouse to 
house, as they would pj ogress in their great merry-making 
parties through the twelve nights of Christmas. For 
some lime past, Honour and her mother had been imited 
to one of these old-faJiionod social gatherings at Lily- 
garth, on the S^bturday after Clirii*traas-day, which fqll 
ihis year on a Thursday. "Mrs. MDdmay was to go there 
during the day, if she were well enough; and warm roomf^ 
and large fires, and a hearty welcome, ensured her ever^ 
comfort when she was once there, more especially as shi« 
was to remain ^11 night, ^ia invitation was of long 
standing, and Mr. Derwent himself had been included ia 
it; hut things were strangely altered since then; never* 
thelehb Christie would not hear of the party being given 
upl . 

“We must sliowgitnem a<i much kindness as we gan; 
>vc must try to make their lives pleasant amongst us,’* 
paid he, “ so I’ve a great mind to ask the squire to come 
too; he likes a meny-makiftg as well as anybody; and 
as it’s K^aturday night, folks won’t stay late. But I’m 
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sorry for my poor lass, though, and young Broadbriit^ 
but I won’t have him coming after her at present, a^ I’ve 
told him. They are both but young; in two or threO 
years they’ll know their own minds better!” 

So the pretty Agnes, in the midst of the general joy, 
cried, because young Broadbent was not to be invited to 
Lily-garth; and never did she feel so great an inclination 
as now to do as her lover prayed her—n^arry h?hi as soon 
as he came of age, in spite of everybody, and set off with 
him and his twelve hundred pounds to America. 

Two days before Christmas-day, Mrs, 11 ones came 
down from the Hall in the covered maiket-cart, bringing 
with her a bountiful Christmas present of good cheer, 
which would supply the larder for many a day, and the 
cellar for tn'elve months at least. She also presented a 
note from Mr.* Elworthy, bontaining an invitation for 
Honour and her mother to spei^d tlie twelve days of 
Christmas at the Hall; some other of his fi lends, both 
ladies and gentleman, mostly from a distance, being also 
invited. They accepted tliis invitation with pleasure. 
It was a bright day in every sense, as bright and genial 
outwardly as a wigjter day could he; and Honour, now 
wholly released from her school duties,-wrapped herself 
in furs and velvet, and went out &r a w'alk. 

She passed the church-yard and saw^jis she had often 
before done, the white inarblo tomb of Mrs. Elworthy. 
She walked slowly as she read the inscription, though 
this was not the first time. She read;—“ Sacred to the 
memory of Ellinor, the beloved wife of William Elworthy, 
of Wast-Hall, in this parish, who died 17th of September, 
18—, aged 28 years; au^" also of William, the infant 
S(|j^ of the above, who died 26th of April, 18—, aged 

The remainder of the tablet was uninscribed. It 
woi^ld only he filled up when the^iusband and father 
slept with his beloved ones. 

Whilst she thus lingered for a moment, she was joined 
by Mfr Elworthy himself. »IIe made no remark as to 
what she had been looking at, but simply said, that if 
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f*lie were intending to walk, he should like to bo her 
companion. 

They left tho church-yard, and crossing the bridge, 
took the road which led them over the Lower Fells 
towards Ellerdale, Adhere as yet Honour had never been. 
As they were, however, now on foot, they could not do 
more than gain a distant view into this fine valley from 
tlie liigh ftnd oj>cn ridge of the Lower Fells. 

There was something, eithei in the pure bright winter 
air, or in Honour’s own feelings, which gave an unusual 
elasticity to steps, and wonderful brightness to hor 
eyes, as slie thus walked by the side of Mr. Elworthy. 
Jlotb wore silent, but to her the silence was agreeable. 
A dee]) peace, as regarded the past, had .settled down 
upon lier soul; she could now bear to tbiuk and even ft 
speak ol Mr. Derwent; she i^membercd lihn only as the 
friend who had suffered manfully for lier; as one who 
had hrav' ly roinbattcd through one of the great conflicts 
of life, and had gained the hardest victory—tho victory 
over liiinself. Such compierors win the true palms of 
life. Honour knew this, anil*8he rejoiced for him, though 
she had suffered with him. 

Thus she thouglit of him as she walked by Elworthy’s 
side, ami something ak’ti to that old happy feeling fi,lled 
her soul, which hjf,d caused her to rejoice when they first 
drove into the Dale, amid "the sounds and scents of the 
summer-night, with tlie woodlarks singing round them^ 
and the village chimes uttering a holy, melodious weL 
come. 

Yonder, wh§ro those oak-woods stretch darkly to 
the right, is Oakenshaw,” said Mr. Elworthy, as they 
stood on thc^ hill-top together, looking far beyond into 
Ellerdale, which now lay brilliantly while in the sun- 
lightpd snow. You cannot sec the house, but it is a 
small, dark-red biick ^ouse, built in very good styjp, 
with a great number of picturesque windows, which 
catch the sunset in a most extraordinary manner, I 
have bought Oakenshaw, anik there is none of my. pro¬ 
perty tliat pleases me oo well as this purchase. 1 was 
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fond of the place as a boy; an old, very distant relative, 
lived there at that time, and I spent many happy months 
of my boyhood there. My father expected the property 
would have been left to him, but it was left to his brother, 
who soon ran through it. It passed into various hands 
niiice then, and has had no regular occupant of late, so 
that it has fallen into neglect. But nothing could injure 
the beauty of its bituation, and its own intiinsic and 
peculiar character as a liou^e. \Mlicn spring comes, we 
must go over to see it!” AlUthis ho haul in the mo it 
natural maimer as if he already associated Honour with 
him as co-proprietor of Oaheiibhaw. 

They turned their faces homeward. Mr. Elworthy 
said something about the bright expression of Honour's 
countenance that morning, and the freedom of her 
step. 

“ There is a delicious influeneo^” replied she, hlu«»hing 
still more deeply, “in a day like this; and hebidcs the 
free, solitary spirit that seems to belong to these hill¬ 
tops, always does me good. 1 think tlie air here is vei v 
pure and invigorating, inoi^c so than in the south. 1 
shall never forget,” continued she, with animation, “ tho 
first evening when w'o drove into the Bale. All seemed 
so calm and delicious, so filled «witli a pure and happy 
life: it was the strangest efieet; an(][ 1, who was not 
wdiolly well at that time, felt it deeply. Someway, it 
i|eeined as if we had left all our old sorrows and anxieties 
oeliiud us in the busy world; as if in approaching thib 
region we had passed by that cross which Christian found 
on his journey, and that in our cas^, as in his, tho 
burden liad dropped off at its foot. And then the next 
morning, when, because I could not sleep, I rose caily, 
almost as early as the lark, and saw a silvery veil of 
mist lifted up from the valley, which lay befoip me 
beautiful, so calm, and fre^n! how happy I felt, 
and .with so strange a happiness, I could not help prais¬ 
ing God for it, and praying that he would maka my 
Iif9uee4^ul amid sucli heavenly scenes! But,” contintM^ 
Honour, “ something must be deducted from this perhaps 
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for tKo entliiisiasm which mere novelty creates. FceUngft 
(if »o exalted a character, are not the best for us. Cfod 
send * tlio storm and cloud as well as the sunshine; how 
else could wo enjoy the sunshine as wo ought? And there 
is a grand, an immortal influence for good,” continued 
she, cfler a pause, “even in battling with the storm. 
The oak-treo has strength for a thousand tempests, and 
the human soul is brought nearer to the godlike the 
severer the conflict tlirougli which it passes.” 

Honour Avas silent. Idhe had spoken aloud some of 
her most inner thoughts: she had spoken as of old, in 
the old, cordial, confiding voice, every tone of which 
■vibrated to Klworthy’s heart; but since the times of that 
former familiar intercourse, though so few words and of 
such meagre intelligence had been exchanged between 
them, ev eiits h.ul occurred ilhich had drawu them closer 
than*ever to (‘acli other. Her words had reference to 
tlii«, and so he understood them. 

lie looked at her as she walked thoughtfully by his 
‘ilile, filled with youthful grace and strength—strength 
of mind as well as body—atid he recalled the words she 
had just spoken. “1 prayed God that he would make 
m,' life useful tftnid such heavenly scenes!” Jlo re¬ 
called, also, the parting words of poor Denv’eut, not 
oni‘ of which wag without its effect. Then a strange sort 
of n aking dream past over his soul, like a mysterious 
intelligence. It seemed to him as though he had known 
and loved Honour for years- —as though the time had 
never been when he had not known and loved her—as 
though she were, in some incomprehciisiblo manner, bis 
dead wife restored to him. *It was but for a moment, 
and then ho seemed to wake from it into a still clearer 
knowledge of his own heart. lie knew it well; he loved 
Hrmour with a deep, unutterable aflfcction, even as he 
liad loved his forinei^ wife; and a sincere joy filied his 
whole being, and that deep peace, which always aedbm- 
panies the acknowledgement of truth, sunk down upon 
his souL • # . • 

Honour and her mother passed the Christmas week at 
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the Hall, with a numltcr of other guests. It was a 
formal rather than a familiar visit; Mrs. Mildma^ still 
contiuued an invalid, and this circumstance, together 
with the number of visiters who were at the Hall, dis¬ 
appointed Christie and Nelly Fothergill of their company 
at tlie less ambitious Saturday-cvemng party at Lilj- 
gartli. 

There was a deal of cheeiful, seasonable Obcupation 
for the visitors at Wast-hall'—for tlie gentlemen, skating 
on Wast-water, shooting on the hills, or riding and driving 
for all, into some of the beautiful, though now wintry, 
scenes of the neighhouihood. Mr. El worthy was the 
best of hosts; the huhc'i were delighted with him, and 
yet wondered why none of the Duttons were of the party. 
They had not been invited. Honour took a high place 
among the guests; for tlioilgb but the poor schoolmis¬ 
tress of the Dale, her beauty, her great natural talimts, 
as well as her many accomplishments, made her neces¬ 
sary for the general entertainment, while the tone of 
high breeding about her, and the unpretending simplicity 
of her manners, caused no one to be offended by her 
admission into their society. 

Mr. Elwortliy secretly prided himself ujioii her pre¬ 
sence among them, lie rejoiceil to see her, humble 
schoolmistress though slie w'as, in universal request; 
and he delighted to hear her praise spoken by all. Yet 
no one of the gue«<ts suspected his love for her. There 
was, iu fact, a constant succession oi guests going and 
coming; few, if any, remaining there through tlie whole 
week, so that none had very much time, to become cen¬ 
sorious critics. Every one left speaking in her praise; 
one or two gentlemen were suspected of having lost their 
hearts, and not a few of the ladies said, that if Mr. 
Elworthy wore at all likely to marry agdin, this Hjliss 
Mildmay was just the right person for him; hut, of 
coursq, he never would! they were quite sure of that! 
hut if he did, what would the Duttons say! 

Th§ ^iristmas gaieties and the Christmas holidays 
were over, and Honour and her mother returned to the 
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cottage. T}io day I)eforc the school recommenced^ 
Honour went to Lily-Efarth to inquire after poor Nelly 
Fother^ill, who, having fallen down on tlie ice in tho 
back-yard, on the very Saturday evening, as she was 
fetching a howl of cream out of the dairy, for the u«!e of 
her guests, had been laid up, poor woman, ever since. 
On Honour’s return she was overtaken by Mr. El worthy, 
who joined her. It Avas a dull afternoon; the frost Avas 
going, and a leaden dioud hung over the Hale, resting, 
as it Avere, on the Fcll-lfcad, (ui cither side, and threat¬ 
ening to fall later in the day in heavy suoav. 

“This is a A'cry diflerent day,” said Mr. Ehvorthy, 
addressing her in a Ioav,. earnest voice, “to the one Avhen 
we stood together on tlio Jjower Fell, looking towards 
blUerdale. 1 know that 3*011 admit the wonderful similarity 
that tlicre often is hctAvccii ifhc oiitAvard and the iiiAvard. 
!My Rfe, then, for ni^ny 3 cars rescmhled this valley, 
beneath the leaden sk3', Avliich seems to shut it in be¬ 
tween barren, bleak fells; but the sun, as you know, 
will di.s]»cl thcK* clouds from the valley, and elotlic the 
fells with verdure. There*is, also, a sunny influence, a 
spirit, like tlie spirit of spring itself, whieli can produce 
a similar change *m me, which has already even done so 
in j>art.” f* 

lie gazed intt^hcr face, into her clear, truthful eyes, 
and continued;— • 

“Comparatively speaking, I am old; I am considered 
so by some, 1 believe; it is true that my youth, and the 
spirit of my youth, has long been past. T have had sor¬ 
rows more thaq you know qf, and these blighted my 
youth. But, of course, you never knew me then; never 
knew me other than I am. You have seen me under the 
grey, leaden cloud; grave, earnest, apd perhaps severe. 
Bu^ I haA"C flattered jnyself that the sun may yet dissi¬ 
pate the grey cloud, and that I may yet he happy— 
ha])py as I have ever coveted to be,.in the pov^er of 
making others happy. Will the sun wliolly dissipate 
the cloud; tell me, llonourl” said he, addressing her 
thus familiarly, for the first t^me, and yet with a \oiee 
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low and solemn. “Tell me, Honour—for you are tbe sun 
that can alone brighten the path of rny tloclining^ life? 
Honour, ” continued lie, as if ho loved to repeat the 
name; “you know something of mo; you know, at all 
events, wliat ray views are, my wishes, and the purposes 
of my life. Will you aid them effectually—more than 
'you othcrwi.^e can doJ* Will jou become my wife ? ^ 
Will you permit (jod thus to accomplish yoiir prayer, 
by spending your life, as my V/tc, among my poor 
dalcs-pcople?” •’ 

The crimson glow which had suffused the countenance 
of Honour at the commencement of this address was now 
gone, and the marble paleness of intense feeling had taken 
its place. Khc stopped; tliey stood face to face, and his 
fine, deeply-marked countenuiice was pale and earnest as 
her own. “ *■ 

“1 will!” said she, with pcifccf sijnplicity and truth, 
giving her liaud at the same time, while tears filled 
her eyes, and again a crimson blush overspread her 
face. 

“ May Cod Almighty hlcss you!” said he, with more 
passiou than was common to him, “and enable me to 
make you as happy as you deserve!” 

He wmuld have scaled this prayer with a kiss, hut at 
that moment a female form a})peared in,sight. »Sho was 
walking rapidly, wrapped in aMarce plaid shawl, and her 
old black silk gown, now very shabby, was draggled ill 
the luiro of the road. Slie started at the sight of l^lr. 
Hlworthy, for sl^c knew him, and would have turned back 
but that she was perceived. Agitatet^ ai she was by 
meeting Mr. Elworthy at that moment face to face, she 
stood and gazed at him from Itead to foot, and then at 
Honour, with such a peculiar expres«>ion as rivetted at 
once the attention of Mr. Elworth^. It was Isabel (l(i,rr, 
sent hitlier out of Swale-dale, as we shall afterwards 
to ascertain for Jlichard Elworthy whether it was 
r«y true, as he had heard, that his relative was about 
toio^MTicd. a 

Mr. Elworthy knew tb|it it was Isabel; bttt he was 
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tlion too happy for the unc.^pected sight of her to cause 
lUtu any disturbance. 

ItVds not generally known in Wayland-dalo for threw 
months, that J\lr. Ehvortliy was to marry Honour Mild- 
mav. Christie o* Lilv-garth was the first that knew of 
it, and it afforded him and his family the grt'atest satia- 
faetion. Christie h<id said, times without end, to his 
wife, that if the squire married again it would he to 
Hiss Mildmay. • 

The first thing that 2 |nve the dale'^-people an idea of 
some change being ot hand, was that Mrs. Hawes told 
somebody that the Hall would he finished this summer. 
Some peojde thought that Mis. Dutton was coniingdowu 
to live there; some said that it was Squire Cartwright 
and his hid} ; hut these surmises pleased nobody. 

At length the tnith ctfliie out. The squire was 
goiiifr to he marrii d to Honour Mildiuay, and they were 
to be married on Ma\-tlay! 

Mr. Elworthv was imjMtient for the marriage to take 
plac‘*. lie said, aril justly, that they knew each other 
wrcll, altlxiiiidi tliey had b^eii strangers to each other 
till within twelve Inouth^. Dut his life was wearing on, 
he '^aid, uiul In flad no time to lo&e, theretore ho would 
not have their union deferred. 

Honour kiicw^th.it this uiilookcd for marriage would 
be displeasing to jMrs. Dutton and her family. She 
would not therehiro be satisfied until she obtained a pro¬ 
mise rioni Mr. Elworthv, that her introduction into the 

1 

family should not uttvuly destroy every hope of advantage 
from tlie AVayland-dalr piopcrtj which the Duttons liad 
so long ehejlslicd and eonffdently built upon. Mrs. 
Dutton’s annuity, slip insi-tod, should be still contimied, 
and ibc daughters wtH rememliLrcd i^ his will. 

Tire promise Avas made to her. A handsome settle¬ 
ment Avas fi.\cd upon*lier>>elf, and Mr. Wilbraham, who . 
paid a visit at this time to'both parties, being ag^in on 
the northorii circuit, W’as consulted by Mr. Elworthy on 
these matters, and iiltimat%Iy made one of Uonour’a 
trustcce under the ncAV wdll. ' 
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It was in eonseqnence of these monetary arrangements 
that Honour learned, for the fir^t time, the name oi Kllinoi’ 
Dutton’s intended husband. Tlie discovery was one of 
painful astonishment, and the true hi.stoi > of her former 
engasrement to !Mr. TJorrocks was now made known to 
Mr. Klworthy. In ITorrocks, Mr. Elnorthy recognised 
the authority for Mrs. Dutton’s malicioiis accusations 
against IJonour; She will bo nobly avenged !*’ said he,' 
“ for fortune, if no higher power, ii.is made her the un¬ 
conscious agent in defeating hi"^ selfish ambition!” 

It wa-n a curious question now, whether ]\Irs. Dutton 
knew of her intended .son in-law’s former engagement to 
Honour; and it was decided as the wi.^c^t and heat, to 
act a.s if no such knoulcdgo existed. Mr. Elworthy 
had a secret pleasure in the singular position of all 
partie*^. * ' 

When all these business arrangements preparatoVy to 
the marriage were made, Mr. Elworthy resolved to write 
to Mrs. Dutton, announcing to her, as a matter of form, 
his intended marriage with Miss MilJmay. 

Everything, in the mean tiino, had gone on remarkably 
smoothly at Woodbury. Frederick llorrocko had taken 
a house and furnished it handsomely; his mother-in-law 
elect having nearly as much voice m the selection of 
furniture and other things as the young bride herself. 
His sister had come from Horthhridgo to direct the 
new arrangements, and was to icmain over the marriage, 
and she having been duly iii'.triictcd by her brother, , 
confimied all that Mrs. Dutton had already heard from 
him relative to Honour IMildmay. 

Mrs. Dutton wrote a second letter to Mr. Elworthy on 
the strength of this new ally; but, to her suiqirise, received 
no answer. She persuaded herself that as he was the 
very worst of correspondents, there was no caus^ of 
. alarm, She had, beside,*?, great coiifidenco in her powers 
of clipjomaey, and she douhtctl not, hut that by keeping 
his suspicions alive, all w'ould be safe, until after her 
dataghter’s marriage, whem E>he would at once, without 
waiting for invitation, go to Woyland-dalc, and there 
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make heraelf not only so agrceakle, but so useful, that 
slio sliould ho sure of a welcome for an indefinite term; 
and Ihen she detennined that it should £;o hard with 
her, if Honour Mildmay was not dismissed on one plea or 
another. 

Ill the midst of these .schemes and plans, when nothin^ 
was talked of or thought of in her family, but the ap- 
])roaehiii£^ nuptials, the terrible letter from Mr. I<jlworthy 
arrived. Mrs. Dutto* was sitting in her drcs.sing-room, 
before a table covered witJi ribbon and lace, Avitli her mil¬ 
liner, the most gossiping woman in Woodbury, who was 
pro]>aring u wedding-cap for her, when the servant en¬ 
tered with this letter. 

“From my lm)ther-iu-law—FI worthy,” observed sho, 
taking it, and slowly breaking it open, 'while she said, 

“ I told yon Mi^.s Wtulhams,*! think, of Mr. E[worthy’s 
hand?.omc jn-oseiit to Ellinor; lie is the most generous 
creature in the world. * I Lope this letter is to say ho is 
coming to the wedding, as we wish him to do, for ho was 
always extremely fond of Ellinor.” 

She said no more, for hiv eye had already caught a 
few terrible words. She read it through, without faint¬ 
ing, without nysHcrics—without evincing any outward 
sign of the pang of rage, and of the uon.‘^ternation which 
it oeeasioiied. She read it a second time, not because 
she had failed in understswiding it the first, but because 
she could not help it. She was fascinated by it, as the 
bird is said to be fascinated by the snake; and as the 
bird tails dead into the serpeyt’s jaw\s without any out¬ 
ward sign of injury, so scoinod it now. Without any 
outward sign oi the terrible death within, Mrs. Dutton 
sat and talked to the milliner about ribboms and lace; 
and then,* rising calmly, went to her own ebamber when, 
bolthig the door, she sat down and gave way to the 
astonishment—to the* indignation—to the agony—^to 
the anguish, like death, #hich this letter had ,c(fra- . 
municated. 

There was then an end ofiall her hopes—of a^•her 
daughter‘s’ prospects! At first she thought of keeping 
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which she and her children were about to sustain, 
through an interloping wouian, whose cliaractei* she 
believed she had the power of ruining for ever. This 
was her first impulse; her second was to conceal the 
tidings from every living soul, at least until after Ellinor’s 
marriage, which otherwise it might fatally interfere 
with. And, besides, a faint hope whispered to her that^ 
perhaps, after all, he might notn marry. Marriages, 
which appeared settled, oftf*n i’id not take place. The 
old hitter hatred arose tenfold in her heart towards 
Honour, and she again determined to prevent the mar¬ 
riage if possible, at any cost. 

Accordingly, w'hile keeping this terrible secret within 
her own breast, and acting the li\pocrite to all the 
world; talking almost moreUhan ever of lier dear, kind 
brother Elwortliy, and his groat aflection for her daugh¬ 
ters, she rote to him bucli a letter as her excited and 
really wounded heart dictated. , 

She uj>braidcd him with the desertion of thorte who 
had been as children to hi.^ former wife, and wlio had 
looked up to him as to a father. She upbraided him 
with being false to the meinorv of his lormer wife; with 
having deceived hcrbclf and her children. Slie made a 
formal claim of heirship on their behalf, as if in virtue 
of some old promise. Slio clcew a touching ]ncturo of 
the effect which his estrangement, through this mar¬ 
riage would produce upon tlioin all; and then she told 
how she had liojied to ha^c become useful to him and 
his good dales-people; she said how much she loved 
them, and how she had intended to have devoted the re¬ 
mainder of her life—as she always underetood be bad 
wished—to himself and his works of goodneSs! She 
said that she had been willing to make any sacrifiee for 
him, hut that he had cruelly deceived her. 

Then she altered her tone.® She reminded him of what 
the w'orld would say. That he was no longer young; 
thati there was always a degree of absurdity in an elderly 
man marry ing^hut now to marry an adventuress—a 
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person little better than a sermnt; and one whose cha- 
rafter was not faultless, as those who knew her best could 
testify—would make him ridiculous in the eyes of the 
world! It was the act, she said, of a ihaii in his 
dotac^c! 

This was, Mrs. Dutton thought, an irresistible letter. 
It would shame him, if it did no more; and she wept 
'tours of ifas«ion over it. 

Jt was a very bifty house, that of Mrs. Dutton’s. 
There was such a-goinp* and coming in it; there was 
fto much to occupy everybody just then, that there Was 
not much time to notice each other’s looks. Still ono 
said to another* “ ITow ill and out of spirits mamma 
scorns! Is she ilH Is she cross? Has anybody vexed 
hci Sometimes she was seen weeping, and then thu 
cause was demanded, but <1110 replied petulantly, that 
she ^as not well, and^that she should bo glad when all 
this hustle was over! 

Mr. Elwortliy, though Mrs. Dutton called him a 
bad correspondent, replied instantly to this letter. He 
entered, hoyvcvcr, into no o^ier subject than as regarded 
Honour’s chaiaetcr. 

H was, he bi'i'if, the second time that she had thrown 
out these insinuations. * Ho would not sufter Miss Mild- 
iiiay's name to |>e attacked. What did she mean by 
calling luT an adventurcsi.; by saying that they who 
kneyy her best did not esteem her i lie demanded an 
cxjilieit reply. 

Tlie letter was one which admitted of no tiiflingj 
and Mrs. Dutton, therefoic, ^without taking council of 
any one, not cyTii of her intended son-in-law—wrote to 
Mrs. Woodley as she had thought of doing before, for, 
independently of her being the very kind and liberal 
godmother of IMiss Cl^rlotte llorrocks, she had a slight} 
aoquaintoiicG yvith her, haying tyvo smnmers before met 
her at Chcltciiliam. 

She wrote, requesting immediate information regard¬ 
ing one Miss Mildmay, who,«with her mother, haifor- 
mtrly resided at Korthbridge, whose character she had 
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understood was not wholly without blame, as related 
to some gentleman there. 

Mrs. Woodley, full of astonishment, showed the letter 
to Mrs. Walpole, and they called into council both Mr. 
and Mrs. Bellairs. They were all indignant at the con¬ 
tents, but they fancied it could easily be c\])laincd. 
Tliey explained it thus. ]\Irs. Button had heard (»f the 
shameful b havioiir of Frederick Iloi ocks, hef intended 
son-in-law, to Honour Alildmay, rf.jd had charged him 
with it, and to clear hi he*had been base enough to 
throw blame upon Honour. It was like him, they 
said, for he was cowardly and fahe; they had never 
liked him, and they had xwa^ saiU h^ w is not worthy 
of Honour, but then it was suoli a 1 ng cu^naunent, 
having been begun when they were mere children! 'iliey 
said that all the llorrocks f^ere so set up wnth the jirob- 
pect of Frederick marrying a great her*'‘ss that there 
was no bearing with them; tha^, however might have 
been excused, but nobody could excuse hi> tlirowing 
blame upon one so pure and good ns Honour MilJmn\ ! 

Mrs. Woodley wrote back tmmediately. B was a very 
civil letter that §hc wrote; but it said plainly that 
Honour Mildmay Ha's almost an ange\; that tliero nas 
nobody in Nortlibridge that w.i* more respected than 
“both she and her moth n- That Fr^*dcrK*k Horroeks 
had been engaged to her for many years, ever since she 
was quite a girl, but th^t w’ en +heir misfortunes earn 
he deserted her; and that ho luld n X have dared to 
have done bo if she had had either .a father or a urotbor. 
Mrs. Woodley th-'n apologised for liaving spoken *hus »>£ 
a gentleman who was about to be ao nearly allied to Mr:., 
Dutton; hut, as Miss Mildmay’s character was in ques¬ 
tion, of course, tliqre could be no sta’^ding on ceremony, 
and the ^frriter was reluctantly coYipelled to speak these 
un^easant truths. 

Here was a dreadful blow for poor Mrs. Dutton! 
Again she was silent. But this time she could not keep 
Tip. * .She confessed that she was ill, a id she was ^con- 
£ned to her bed for many days. • 
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She made no reply to Mr. Rlworthy. She gave up 
the struggle now as hopeless, and she almost wished she 
wore ^ead, so terrible bcemed the discoveries which were 
about to be made, 

Air. Beauchamp could not understand the pon^ lady’s 
malady. lie said that it was on the nerves, and that 
.'lie must have something on her mind. Slio said that 
'^he wa-i ^ifuch overdone; that she wanted icst, and that 
<hrn .she should soon J>e better. 

Ifow she wished now*that Frcdoriclc Ilorrocks had 
never come to AVoodbury: t' . he had married Honour 
.Iildinay, ns he ougl* j have done, and then she would 
j)'’vpr ha^c interfered net.veeii tlicm and their prospects! 
].<• tliounht (<i it .dmo‘'t dro\e her mad. 
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OIlArTER XIII. 


It wa*! very pleasant now up in Wa\laiid-<lalc. It 
tho mildest and the mosUlovtly of ‘?priii^ weatlicr. l*er 
haps cast win'ds had blown and Into liosts hod nipped 
some blossom, but our fiicndb noticed it not I’bc’bird^ 
sail", a% it becined to them, sweet(T and luoio wildly than 
ever. The strongly-marked brancheb of the laigcr trees 
wore garlanded with tender^grccu; brown catkins swung 
on tlic slender twigs of the birch, and the homestead- 
orchards were wdii-te with the snowy blpssoms of the pear 
and the cherry. 11 w^as very lovely. 

And not oidy nature, hut man* seonu'd full of lejoieing 
and hope. A happy anticipation tilled the heart-, of the 
dalcs-people, of all such, at* least, as wished well to 
"William Elwortliy ; and veVy feiv uideed were tlieie wlio 
did not, for he was to be married on ]\fay-day, -in the old 
church at Dale-town, to oiio who wa-. w'ortliy of him - 
to one whom they all loycd, and w h<\ loved them—to 
Honour Mildmay. 

This approaching marriage, Mrhieh would, as- w e know, 
cause such conste’-nation to every member of tho Dutton 
family, was, strange to say. with^'ut any concert between 
rties, lived to take place only two days before that 
Ij&ijlHlinor Dutton, who was to be married on her birth- 
Bmy, the third of May. 

Honour’s wedding-day tame. It was like the JAdf- 
day of the poets. The birds sang like mad; Shrush 
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^Ejainst thrush, skj-iark against sky-lark. They«eeme^ 
tu pa^'takc of the general joy. The little lambs bounded 
(»u the fell; the little river sang of love and happiness as 
it leaped over the mossy stones that lay in its course, 
and like the good dalcs-people, now drc'^sed in holiday 
at lire, it was hastening onward towards the little church, 
,^wliere the happy wedding was to take place. 

“ May%rod bless him! May God bless him, and send 
him a lung and hopp^life with his lady!” were the words 
that parsed many an honest dales-matrs lips that mom- 
mji, as ho spoke of the honoured bridegroom. 

Aud 1 wish you could have seen the children—the 
liUle lads and lasses of the Dale, how they came trooping 
uji, all ill their best, with baskets on their arms, filled 
wiih fiowers, which they had been early abroad to gather. 
It w^s a pleasant sight to see them wfth their rosy, 
li.ijijiy faces, standing jn two lines from the church-door 
to liio elmrch-vard gate, waiting for the bride to come 
iuith. And then when she came, in her cimple white 
dres«, uith her sweet, modest face, looking so happy, 
and yet so pale—leaning on him who was now her lius- 
haiul, and her de|^r old mother and Mr. Wilbraliam, and 
many another filend of the bride and bridegroom beside, 
and Cliristie and Nelly o’ Lily-gorth, and other good 
dales-people coming after; the little, ji»yful children 
ilirow iiandfuUs of Howerl before them, that thus thev 
might walk upon flowers. With that, the bells of the 
' little church hurst forth into such a peal of joyful har¬ 
mony, that the sunny air quirerod with it, and it seemed 
as if there wer^ voices someyhere between heaven and 
earUi, shouting forth an acclamation. « 

“ And what a haudsome gentleman th' squire is, after 
all,” said many a dales-woman that day; ** 1 never 
knowed ’at he were sf handsome; he looks quite young, 
and as likely for life, as e’er a man in th’ dale.” , 

“ Long life and much happiness to thorn!” and may 
heaven bless th’ squire and his lady I’’ rebounded through 
the valley. The very birds Seemed to sing h; the^ery 
rivei* to murmur it. 
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Honour had, as we know, once before driven along the 
Dale, and boon verj happj; and now onco more, crowned 
by a sorpasbing happiness, she drove along—no longer 
poor and dependent, but the beloved wife of the roan to 
whom the greater part of this lovely valley belonged, 
and better still, who was the friend and the benefaetor 
of all. ^ ^ 

We roust now look after anotlier wedding. It was 
Saturday morning, the third of May, and all the town of 
Woodbury was astir, for Mr. Hbrrocks was to be married 
that day to the pretty Ellinor J)utton. 

The Beauchamps were up early, and now the Cart¬ 
wrights’ handsome carriage was at their door. The 
Cartwrights were already at the Duttons’, and had sent 
their carriage, as had been ^rranged, to hrmg the Beau¬ 
champs to the* house of rejoicing. 

“ Happy the bride that the sun shines on,” said many 
a gossip, and the sun shone as brilliantly as it had done 
two mornings before on the wedding in Wayland-dale. 
The street before ]\frs. Dutton’s house had been swept 
and watered, and now three handsome carriages stood at 
the door to take "the bride’s party church, where 
Horrocks and his friends would meet them in equal 
style. ** 

poor Mrs. Dutton! spite of her wedding attire, she 
looked ill. Everybody said so*. No one could conjecture 
what was amiss with her. It was remarked that she 
had not been cordial for some time towards Frederick 
Horrocks, and they wondered whether she were dissa¬ 
tisfied with the match, or vhat vould bo the cause. 

Ellinor was splendidlj- dressed. She had her wedding 
clothes from London, and her veil, a real Chtlntilly, was 
the gift of her sister, Mrs. Cartwright. Mr. Cartwright 
was to give her away at the altarfor he and Horrocks 
we^ at that time great friends. 

But now the wedding ceremony is over; the church 
b<rtls are ringing merrily; the clergyman breakfasts with 
the lyridal party at Mrs. Dutton’s, so docs old Cheatham, 
and many another friend of the family. ** 
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How ill poor Mrs. Dutton looks!'* people could not 
Help saying to each other. 

Venables, one of tbo friends of the family, was a- 
great politician; his copy of the “ Times ” was sent down 
to Mrs. Dutton’s for him, for he could not eat even a 
wedding breakfast without his paper. He glanced at it, 
his eye was arrested, and then touching Mr. Cheatham 
’bn the shoulder, he said, ** Cheatham, a word with 
you.” • 

The two rose and went into another room.. Nobody 
thought it strange at the moment, but Mrs. Dutton, who 
was alivo to everything, turned pale, and felt almost 
dizzy with apprehension. 

Another person was called out, and then Mr. Cartwright, 
Frederick llorrocks followed, and all the wedding guests 
were now in excitement. * 

“ For heaven’s sake I what is amiss with Mrs. Dutton? 
she has fainted!” said semehody. 

Cartwright came storming in with the “ Times” in his 
hand, and marched up to the fainting lady. “ By Jove! 
we are to have weddings efiough,” said he. “Here's 
Mr. Flworthy’s marriage in the ‘Times!’ ” 

“Not my unel^ hHwortby’s!” exclaimed the nieces 
in one breath. » 

Cartwright rei^d, in a tone of extreme bitterness, 
“Yesterday, May 1st, at Dale-town, Westmorland, Wil¬ 
liam Elworthy, Esq. of Wast-Holl, in the same county,^ 

^ to Honour Mildmay, daughter of the late Mark Mildmay, 
Esq. of Northbridge, Kent.” 

Frederick Horrocks had seep it already. He said not 
a word; he stoodT there as pale as death, and seemed to 
support himself against the grand wedding breakfast- 
table. Mrs. Dutton was gone to her .own room: tihere 
was an end of gaiety fep the time. • 

And yet what had happened? A worthy gentleman, 
to whose property they had only an ideal claim, .had 
married; he had done what Frederick Horrocks had ^ 
himself done this morning. But he had taken froU) them 
neither love, nor life, nor friendship, nor iutdlect, nor 
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iltt xiEkfi«»iir^f insuring peace of mmd<—j then did thej 
Set as t^ugh he^had blighted their existence? To sfe 
Ai)d hear them, you wo^d have thought that lie had 
deprived them of all that made life desirable. 

The plan of the wedding trip was now changed, in so 
far, at least, as concerned their taking Wayland-dale on 
their return from Scotland. EUinor was angry and mor¬ 
tified at the strange, downcast, disordered l6ok of he^ 
bridegroom. She wept bitter tc&rs. Mrs. Cartwright 
came in from her mother’s dressing-room, where she had 
been made the confidant of all that poor lady’s long 
anxieties. She rushed into the room where the young 
couple sat, he sincerely donig his best to console liis 
bride. 


“It is all owing to you, Mr. Horrocks,” she ‘laid; 
“and we haVe nobody bill you to thank for it. Yo?' 
were engaged to this Miss Milc^paay, we now fin^, and 
they say that you behaved shamefully to her! She has 
noarried Mr. El worthy on purpose to spite you, and I 
should be glad of it, were it not that poor Ellmor and 
all of us must be the sufferers! It is a poor compliment 
on your wedding moining,” said Bbe,^n rage which she 
could not control, “ but the worst I wish is that we ne\er 
had known you. What will Mu. Cartwright say^ what 
win Mr. Cheatham say? what will everybody say?” and 
Mrs. Cartwright cried for vekation. 

Frederick Horrocks never forgave this outbreak. 

Wc will pass over what all the worthies of Woodbury 
said, and the nervous fever of poor Mrs. Dutton, and the 
terrible discovery that th^,Cartwrights yrere in difficulty; 

they must retrench or go abroad, “or do some- 
‘ ^9!^;” and the coldness that ensued between Mr. Cart- 
|M^i|pand tbe Horrocks, and all the domestic unbappi- 
neso' of poor Mrs. Cartwright, talked of leaving her 
]|tj|l>and and inbisting on a separate maintenance; only 
was so stingy as regarded her that he would not allow 
ough for her and her children to live upon. The 
, Benuchamps were the on]y« branch of the family that kept 
, up at all. Ho, however, was gifted with excellent aui- 
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iiml Bpirita, and now professed n^yer to have ba^ mncli 
iMth in old Elworthy.** His wife, however, stiU de¬ 
plored and resented, hut only, as she said, on account of' 
her large family—she was one of those good women 
whose olive branches increa*:© every year—and for the 
sake of poor Natalie, who had now no chance of getting 
mariied, and had such a dismal prospect before her, 
''with poor'mamma and her bad spirits. But they had 
been shamefully use^ there was no doubt of that; and 
she was inclined to be of ^Irs. Cartwright’s opinion, that 
they had nobody to thank but Frederick Uorrocks; and 
hO she should have told him plainly but for poor EUinor’s 
sake, for he had a bad temper, and it would not do to 
say too much to him. Ho, like her husband, she thought . 
that it w<ts wisest to make the best of a bad bargain, and 
not to give the wretched people of Woodbury more occar- 
‘«ion ?o talk than they Jiad already. 

Mrs. Beauchamp in so doing, showed her good sense, 
certainly. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


,One day, nearly twelve months after these terrible con- 
viill^ions in tho Dutton faifiiiy, and when tho nine da}s 
vf6ndcr in Woodbury had become rather stale, a sliVbb}- 
looking man in rusty hlack, with^a seal-ring on the little 
' finger of a thin white hand, with thin black hair, black 
whiskers, sallow complexion, sunken eyes, and very white 
teeth—having altogether thh look of a needy gentleman, 
who had been long^put to his shifts, presented himself at 
the office of Cheatham and Ilorrocks, solicitbrs in Wood¬ 
bury, requesting to see Mr. Ilorrocks on very important 
business, aud giving at tho same time a card ou which 
was neatly engraved the name of ]\lr. Richard Elworthy 
Elworthy. 

After waiting some time, he was admitted into the pri- 
Tatc room of Mr. Horrocks. That gentleman received 
him very coldly, lising as he entered, and planting him¬ 
self with his back to the fire, and taking at the same 
time a coat-lap under each arm; w'ith a short, **2^ir, PIl 
thank you for youf business, as my time is s^ort,’* waited 
for his communication. ^ 

An hour afterwards, the two were still together. Mr. 
ndrrpcks being then seated as w'oll as his visitor, aud 
both leaning towards each other, each with an arm on 
ihe liable that stood between them. They were evidently 
engaged on interesting husincsb. 
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“It is of small consequence to you, or to any of the 
other branches of the late Mr. Button's family/’ said 
Richard, “how the WiU came into my hands. It was,' 
as I have told you, by a mere accident—one of those luchy 
chances that do occur sometimes. It is enough for you 
to know, that the Will is safe, safe in my hands, and he 
believes it to be in his own keeping. He will not live 
Tong; that heart-complaint will carry him off one of these 
days; and then the property will fall into my hands; ex¬ 
cepting such small portion as the law awards to the wi¬ 
dow, 1 am the dirbet heir-at-law.” 

“But there may be children,” said Ilorrocks, “1 have 
heard that there is .such a prospect.” 

“Nothing of the kind!” returned Richard, “I assure 
you that you are totally luibinformed. I have my friends* 
in the Bale, and the \\liole events of the family art' kuow^u 
to me, and on ni} honour, I assure you, that there is m 
danger of tliis kind. The property is very gi'cat^ he has 
lately liought laud in Rllerdale, besides the Oakenshaw 
estate; and all this, together with the Wast-Wayland 
property, will drop into my liands—every penn^^orth 
of it! nothing can nrevent it! Now I have made you an 
unexampled offer; 1 have dealt candidly with you, because 
I consider you to he a n an of honour, and have concealed 
nothing fiom you If you a ill advance'to me the trifling 
sum of money which 1 liavc named, I will then enter into 
such a bond as w ill secure to you one half of this immense 
property, w’hieh will, I aa:ain repeat it, he mine. What 
do you say now? It is such an offer, lot me tell you, as 
you w'ill never have again.” 

Horrocks thought so too; nevertheles.s ho replied, **you 
are, sir, in lUy power. What prevents me from informing 
Mr. Elworthy of thi-^, your proposal; from W'aniing him 
of the loss of the wih and putting him doubly on his 
guard? I may thus, in the fairest way, find my own 
advantage.” 

, “ You have no witnesses,” said Richard, coolly. “ I 
hliVe never committed myself on paper. Besides,, what 
enn ^ jU gain by advising the preparation of a new Will? 
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You saoriflce your only advantage which I offer you, fqr 
1 know,” said he, in a earcaetic tone, ''in what e|tiiQa< 
tion Mr. llorrocks ia held, both by Mr. and Mrs* Elworthy. 
There were some old affairs at Northbridge, if 1 mis¬ 
take not, which may be remembered no way to your 
advantage; you'll pardon my freedom,” seeing an angry 
cloud gathering on llorrocks's brow, but there need b^ 
no ceremony between us, and it is as well for you to 
understand every side of the quesAon. You have there¬ 
fore, I tell you plainly, no clfauco with the Wast-Way- 
land Elworthys, take wiiat step you may. The simple 
question therefore is, will you, or will you not, accept the 
offer 1 make you. Xt is an offer which does not come to 
one man in a nullion. Look at it fairly. If you accept 
it, you have one half of this iiiic landed property—pro¬ 
perty buiEcietit to maintain fi title. If you will not accept 
it, there are others that will, l^have nothing to do but 
to make the same proposal to Cartwright. He will see 
no uhstaclcb in the way. Nevertheless, I candidly tell 
you, 1 prefer dealing with ;|^ou to Cartwright. You are 
the surer man of the two, besides which, you have cash, 
and he has none, auj cash I must h£||ye. Now, in fine, 
Will you or will you not? I will give you till to morrow 
to decide—^longer than that 1 comnot wait. And by-the- 
bye, i»erhaps in the mean time, you can accommodate me 
with a couple of so\ creigu'^ J am hard up for ready 
money just now, and for the sake of your wife’s family, 
1 wish to got creditably oat of Woodbury. I can drop 
a hint to Mr. George, of the King’s Head, where 1 am 
staying, that after all, .a good &ha\;o of the Waat- 
' Way laud property may come to your wife. Mrs. But¬ 
ton ulw'ays gave it out that she was the old gentleman’s 
favourite. ” 

^ “ Not a word of the sort,” sahl IIoiTocks sternly, for 
pe % ished in no case, more especially if he entered into 
" 'ibia •scheme, that the subject of this property should be 
'kgain revived in his wife’s family. ** Not a syllable; 
calioyoujrsdif any name but Elworthy; and never dfire to 
breathe aVhlsper of this subject to living soul, dr—^by 
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lij^aven! you shall find yourself in a worse position than 
you tl^ink of.” * 

He gave him a couple of sovereigns, and bade him 
return at the same hour on the following day« 

It is now necessary, that some explanation ho given of 
thi<( strange aiFair„ and to make it altogether intriligib)e> 
^0 must ^0 back somewhat in our story, to the time, in 
fact, when it was supposed that Biclmrd was gone off 
with the embezzled property to America, and William 
Hiworthy was, in consequence, summoned to London, a$ 
the responsible person. 

’ Although nothing was easier than to prove the unprin¬ 
cipled and utterl^’^-ahandoned character of the man into 
whose hands the unlucky patentee, and his cousin, the 
baker in IMsbopsgato Street,^had fallen, and though the 
forgery upon William Elwui thy was clearly “substantiated, 
yet, to prevent the <liigrace which must attach to the 
family name, if the injured parties prosecuted, as they 
seemed disposed to do, and in the belief that his unworthy 
relati\e had left the country, and probably might never 
return, William Elv orthy refunded the money of whieh 
tliev h<i(l been robbed, and was laughed at by the lawyers 
on both sides as a good natured dupe. • 

But lliclnud Elwoitlfy was not gone out of the British 
doniinjoii^j. Aftei^undergoing 'various personal alterations, 
lie hasttiud, the Wliiteliaveii trader had said, to thAi' 
Isle of ^lan, uhcrc ho already had some acquaintanceii^ 
^ and hecaine a fi eqncnti r of a well-known gambling hofmK) 
at Douglas. DieJiard, who had left London in consider* 
able alarm for his persona] safety, intended (iltogether to 
abandon Isabel Gair, fearing also that he must now for 
ever resign an} hope of advantage from the Wast-Way- 
land property. But his cousin’s lenity, of whicli he vras 
speedily informed by Associates with whom he was still 
connected in London, somewhat modified his views ;^}ie 
laughed at his cousin as a dupe, looked on the whole 
^ afiair as a capital joke, and seemed to see the epening 
into a new Eldorado. • , ‘ 

Whilst poor Isabel Garr was trying to peno^e the 
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people of Tods’gill and Swale>dale that he was a great 
man, holding a g(^emment appointment abroad, his ill- 
gotten money was spent, and in consequence of debts 
which he h^ contracted, as well as foul play at the 
gambling-table, he was thrown into prison at Douglas. 
The horrors of this Isle of Man jail had at this time no 
parallel in England. This was the most rigoioub punisbr 
ment which liichard had ever undergone, and m the 
midst of it he remembered the poor, faithful, deserted 
Isabel Garr. To her he wrote, therefore, a letter of 
penitence, confessing where he was, tolling her of his 
sufferings, and begging a small sum of money, which 
to mitigate the severity of his imprisonment. 

It was enough for Isabel to know that he was suffer¬ 
ing and in want; she sold fine clothes, thcreioro, and 
seut liim all fhe money she could raise, leaving herself 
almost pennyless. In process oti time he was liberated 
from his miseiable imprisonment, hut his name was so 
much damaged, even among his late associates in the 
island that it was impossible for him to lemaln there. 
The walls of Douglas had been placarded, before his im¬ 
prisonment was generally Luo'vvn, b;) large bills, offering 
twen^ pounds to any person who, then oi thcieafter, 
would enable a certain well-known Colonel Trent to meet 
Eichaixl Elworth} Elwoi thy, so that he might administer to 
him the chastisement of the horsewhip. Such had been 
the words of the placard, and though many months ^eie 
now passed, Eichard Ehvoithy, on his liberation, soon 
f^uud that his stay in the island was neither agreeable 
safe. Accordingly, he left it; and one dreary, January 
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dly, foot-sore, emaciated by his long confinement and 
subsequent want, almost in rags, and yet with Ins seal¬ 
ring on his finger, he made his appearance at Cousin 
Thomas's door, where he knew tkat Isabel Garr was to 
h^otmd. 

Itfabel was by this time quite established with Gouski 
Thomas, who, spite of lus miseiliness, had a jreal liking 
for'her. She had managdfi to give a more cheery aspect 
to the urSole place, and even to call forth occasional 
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sparks of humanity from the heart of the hard old 
man. H 

On* the day when Hichard Elworthy made his unex- 
.peoted appearance, Cousin Thomas was from home: he had 
set off early in the morning to a considerable distance, to 
the house of a relative lately deceased, from whose heir 
lie was that day to receive about a hundred and fifty 
pounds, tbe amount of a mortgage now paid off, and 
would return before dbsk with the money. 

Poor ^sabel, who was thus alone, received her prodi¬ 
gal in the spirit of the forgiving father in the gospel. 
Hegaidless of what the miser miglit have said, had he 
been there, she set before him all that the house con¬ 
tained; she washed his feet on her knees, while he ate 
and drank; she wept and bemoaned over him. Nothing 
but affection was in her heirt; she uttesed not a hard 
nor of reproachful word; and when he urged her imme¬ 
diately U) set off on fo^ to Dale-town, to ascertain whe¬ 
ther it was true, as he had heard, that William Elworthy 
was about to be married, she did not hesitate further 
than as regarded his own cOmfort. But no time was to 
be lost, she must go and bo back before Cousin Thomas’s 
return; therefore,•urging Richard to lie down and sleep 
on the old man's bed jji the parlour, she set off, though 
uot before she had given him every farthing of money 
which she lierself*possessed. 

She had mentioned to him the errand on which the old 
man was then from home, and the money he would bring 
back with him, and as Richard lay on the bed in the par¬ 
lour, wearied but not sleeping, the idea of this hundred and 
fifty pounds, wBich, as Isab^ had said, would remeuA 
but th&t one night in tbe bouse, so great was Cousiii 
Thomas’s fear of being robbed, seemed to hannt him; 
and strange temptinglhoughts crowded about bis mind 
like evil demobs. rose; looked at tbe old oaken« 
desk, now locked, which stood in the chamber; ngtifted 
the fastenings of the casement, and thought to himself 
how easily any one might eii|er the room from wifhout 
ihrotigh the window, more especially if divers Uftle pre- 
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j>aratioQS trere made beforehand bj a person from within. 
Cousin l?homas’s )|pusc was the most solitary in Swale* 
dale; there was not another house within a quarter of a 
mile; it lay in a hollow, too, and was almost buried hj- 
old plum and pear trees. Richard had been struck with 
this circumstance as he this morning approached it; nor 
was there a dog about the place. Richard^s brain 
eeemod teeming with these ideas and suggebtions: he saf 
down again in the kitchen, on tlic^ wooden settle by the 
good fire that Isabel had made for his comfort,*aud soon 
in the warmth and gloom of the confined hearth, dozed 
heavily. Ho roused himself, and to him it seemed as if 
he had been asleep through a long night. He looked at 
the clock, it was only two; Habol had hardly been gone 
a couple of hours. 

The old thoughts were a^ain in his brain: he rose up, 
feeling bodily very stiff and weajv, and with a dodged, 
yet strange agitation of feeling— 

“Misers,” said he to himself, “hide their money in 
queer places: in the clock-case perhaps—or in an 
<dd tea-pot, or even in their Biblesi,^ and os he thus 
cogitated, his eye glanced round the room, as if in 
search of the objects he named. He looked into the 
olock-oase, into vaiious old tea<^ots, mugs and jugs, 
under the cushion on the bcttle, and ^pn the old man’s 
chair, and finally into the Ciblc, which lay in its old 
green baize cover, on a shelf over the door. Leaf 
after leaf, he turned, not failing to be struck by the 
> cironmstan(^, that it was now years since he had looked 
into a Biblffbefeife, *^hpt are the first words I shall 
see?” thought he to himself; “it is t^us that people 
Sometimes seek for guidance!” 

He read, ** Lead us not into temptation, hut deliver 
US from evil!” He closed the bo^, and sat down a^m 
00 , the settle. “It is no use!” said he to himself, after 
a wh!^ and rose to restore the Biide to its place, “He 
may iiave hidden a ten-pound note between ther green 
bainp,cover and tki binding,” was suggested toliis miad 
|i he lii&ed the^ook to replace it. Instead of doirg eo, 
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be held the two covers of the Bible hAoh, that he 
slip one of them otit from the baize; nthere was'nothing, 
Most^ingularly, however, out from the thus opened leaves, 
•fdil a folded paper; he lifted it from the floor. It was a 
iive-poimd bill! A thrill of exultation passed through 
him: the next moment he saw that it was a local note 
of old date, and of a bank in the north, which he reinczn- 
%ered had stopped-payment some years before. With a 
feeling of disappointment that amounted to anger, he 
put the worthless note again between the pages of the 
Bible, threw it upon the shelf, and sat down overcome 
hy tbo Evil One. 

It was four o’clock, and getting dusk. Ko no longer 
wished to see Isabel; theieforo, locking the door and 
putting the key under the big stone, where he knew she 
would find it, disappeared fi%ni the place.* 

lisikbel returned iiom Dale-town with the tidings that 
she had herself seen William Elworthy and the lady he * 
was going to marry, walking and talking together as 
lovers only walk and talk, but to her surprise the door 
was locked and llichard ^nc. It was all right, how^ 
over, she thought, for she had no good neus for him; 
and as it waa no^ dusk. Cousin Thomas’s return might 
be looked for every m^ent; besides, slie had given him 
'sufficient money^to keep him from absolute want for ^ 
little time at least; and she would prepare the old maut 
for his return befoie ho next made his appearance. Not 
altogether dissatlsfled, therefore, and glad to remember 
that he had eaten and drank and rested, she made Cousin 
Thomas’s bed and set everything in order. $hc put the 
pot on tho tire, and placed the little round table on 
the hearth, with the meal-tub and porringers ready, 
that the old man might have his supper as soon as he 
returned. • ^ 

It was eight o’clo% when he came hack, and liibd 
been now more than three hours dark; Isabel dind 
become extremely anxious, and had looked out the way 
ho would come, mimy a tiraf. At length he came,; Im 
was djuite elated and talkative, for he had been regaled 
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with plenty of good cheer and strong ale, and these un- * 
usual potations had called forth, even in him, a groat 
hilarity. As he sat in the hlazo of his own file, his 
hard old countenance beaming with something like* 
geniality, he laughed and talked as Isabel had never 
heard him before; and drawing foith his canirasB bag of 
xnoney, told hor e\ultingly that it contained a hundred ' 
and fifty-seven pounds; fifty-seven sovereigns^ five tean^ 
pound hills, and ten fives. He anted to count them 
out to her, hut she would nott%lct him; and as he pre- 
seutly afterwards became drowsy, she persuaded him 
to take Ins money, lock it up in his desk, and go to *• 
bed. 

‘*Ay, wench! ay, wench! I will, I will!” said he, 
*‘aad to-morrow I’ll tae it to tli’ bank.” 

He locked ^he parlour diKir upon himself, and Isabel 
heard his keys jingling as he opened his desk to put'away 
the money. She then heard him^get into bed, and knew 
that he had put out his candle, because the chink under 
the door became suddenly dark. At a little after nine, 
she herself went to bed in the chamber over the kitchen 


Ivhere she slept.« She could not sleep fpr two or three 
hours, so much was she still excited by Richaid’a return; 
at length she dropped into an uneasy slumber, from which 
the was suddenly awoke by sounds which at first seemed 
to her to he a pait of a dream. A moment, however, 
aufiieed to convince her that they weie not imaginary; 
they were strange, terrible sounds from below stairs, from 
p^Ionr where the dd man slept, and at once she 
cpncHbd that, in his tipsy foolishness, ho had probably 
hoast^ of the money he was bringing^ home, and now 


robbers, perhaps murderers, were in the house. 

J^jBttffly, therefore, throwing something on, and with a 
tight, which she hod the precaution to put into a lantern, 
stole softly down stairs, with ail the courage of a tifite 
4a^s<'Woman, taking the kitchen poker in her hand, and 
^almg across the kitchen to the parlour, burst open tlM 
/door which had been Ibcke^t over>night, and by tight 
|of H^r own lantern saw, as she expected, the 
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tbrown backwards ou his bod, murdeted, as she at fW 
jsomcnt believed, and a man rifling the contents of the 
open desk. The sudden sound of the door bursting opeA, 
•the dim light, and the figure that rushed in resolutely 
with the upraised poker in its hand, seemed for a moment 
to fill the burglar with sudden terror. Grasping the bag 
containing thb money in his hand, ho was about to make 
"Ids escapb by the window through which ho had entered, 
when Isabel seized lira. She was a powerful woman, 
naturally, and at this mflmont seemed filled with super > 
liuman strength. She wielded, the poker with intent to 
strike him down, but at that moment his countenance 
came^M'iihin the light, and the blow she had intended fell* 
harmless. 

“Oh, my Ood!” groaned sho, still keeping hold of 
liim ^ith a grasp like that\f an iron vibe, lie spoke 
not a word, but groui^ his teeth. 

“Ita^c you hilled him?” groaned she out fiercely. 
“Oh! if he is not dead, leave him his money!” and 
seizing on the bag, sho struggled violently for it. 

The old man, who was not dead, though he had been 
BO sorely mishandled by the thief as to he rendered, for 
the time, inseii'^ible, now somewhat recovering himself, 
and recognizing Isabcys voice, raised himself slowly froia^* 
the bed, and, t]jough it was utterly useless, began to 
scream for help, as though the house had been full of" 
inmates, and neighhoiirb were close at hand. 

Isabel’s strength was prodigious; the hag was 
hand, when at once a violent blow from the rufll^f^d ^ 
her backwards,^and he madc^off with his booty. *' 

She lay bleeding and insensible for ‘some time: when 
she recovered consciousnesB, the old man, new partly 
dressed, ghastly pale, and with patches of blood about his 
person, was leaning fver her witli tho candle which ho 
had taken from the lantern in his hand. lie was crying 
like a child. She raised herself with a confused renlbon- ' 
brtmee of something dreadful having happened, and feel? 
ing very faint and sick. • . ‘ 

“4'’ou art alive, art ta?” said the old nJan; ** well, 

k2 
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tbank 0od! 1 thouglit t’ou wert dead; but they ’re ta*eiv 
my money, they Ve ta’en my money;^’ and again ke cried 
like a child. 

The ne\t morning the news of the robbery spread far' 
and wide, and people came harrying to learn the particu¬ 
lars and to render what help they c6ald. Intelligence 
was sent to the district police, and ofScers came to receiro^ 
the depositions of the two inmates, ^oth of whotaa having 
seen one of the burglars at least, could give important 
evidence. * 

Cousin Thomas confessed that he had come home 
rather merry with liquor, which he was not in the habit 
of drinking, but he positively denied having spoken to 
-any person on the road lespceting the money that ho had 
with him. He had gone to bed eaily, first putting his 
bag of money Ihto the desl^ in. his hed-room; he might^ 
have left his keys in the lock, hut^ho could not say; he 
slept soundly as always did, but was nevertheless 
awoke suddenly by somebody entering his room by the 
wiudow; there was an iron stauchion in the casement, 
but by some means this had been loosened. lie sprung 
up and made for the chimney-corner, ^whore he always 
kept a gun loaded, hut in his confusion he could not find 
« it; he screamed for help, hut the thief knocked him down 
and tlireatened to murder him if ho made any noise; he 
Was quiet for a minute or two* hut when he saw him at 
the desk he could not keep his pence, and made at him. 
The thief h pistols, but he had the iron stanchion out 
of the.window, and w ith ibis he knocked him down and 
beat liim on the head; liis face was hlacki^ed, he was not 
sure whither he ,should know him again, for thongh he 

* Jmd a light of some sort, he managed to keep himself in 
Ike daik; oiiw tiling, however, he could swear to, he was 
a tall man, and had very black hail. He, the depemoRf^t 
lay insensible for some time, and when het came to hhn-^ 
self,*his religion, Mrs. Blworthy, or Isabel Garr, as some 
people oaUed her, who had broken in the door and. came 

'' to hia aid, was struggling* with the thief to save Ike 
. money, but'jbe knocked her down and then mado*t)& 
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.He believed for some time that I&abd wab dead; she 
looked so, and bled very much frord the back of her bead. 
He was greatly distressed, and not knowing what to do, 
shouted for help through the open window; but there was 
no use shouting, for the house lay off tlie road and had 
no neighbours; he took water and sprinkled it on Isabers 
^flace, and at length she came to herself. 

Such was the old4nau’s report. Isabel, who appeared 
to be suffering very mucli, though the doctor said the 
hurts she had received]were not dangerous, had very little 
to add to the above; but in one important particular she 
differed materially; she said that the hair of the burglar 
was of a reddibh brown, tliat he stooped in his shoulders, 
and had a cast in one eye. She persisted in this; and as 
^the old mail was equally ^renuous in his assertion, it 
^as, supposed by many that there must* have been two 
persons concerned in ihc robbery. 

All was done by the authorities that was possible in 
the case; the newspapers reported it far and near; it 
was the one ahsoibiug subject of conversation in every 
house in all the surrounding dales. A reward was offered 
for the apprcheiwion of the burglars, as they were now 
geheraUy considered, but no positive information was 
gained; the buiglai* or burglais were never appre¬ 
hended. • * 

Never at any time haS Cousin Thomas’s house been 
so much visited as now; everybody came to sec the place 
and to hear over again the account from the old man’ll 
mouth, Isabel was very reserved on the subjeet; she 
said that her nerves had received such a shock as sh# 
should never get over; and truly it appeared like it, for 
she was altogether an altered woman. 

As Isabel expected, in her Own secret heart, she saw 
no more of Eiehard Efworthy for the present, and as none 
of the many peojile, whom curiosity brought to tho p^ace^ 
spoke of having seen him, she was convinced, Rqd in 
some measure satisfied, that he was gone entirely ont ^ 
that part of the country. • . ‘ 

jSlio became now, according to her best emleavours, K 
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^oman of a relit^ious life; she was extremely self-absorbed;* 
worked like a slave for the old man, dug the garden* and 
even cut peats on the !B'ell; and this, in fact, became ^ 
almost necessary; for after the fii’st excitement pf his 
‘loss was over, k was evident how deep a hold it had 
taken upon him by his failing health and faculties. 

Without any apparent illness, his strength left him,* 
and paralysis commenced, which ggidually impaired his 
mind. He often cried like a child for the loss of his 
money, and distressed himself by the dread of d^ing in 
'poverty. As autumn and the lengthened evening® came 
on, the fearful recollection of the past terrors took strong 
hold of him. One day he called Isabel, as he was sitting 
in the sunshine outside the door. 

“ Isabel,” said he, wha^ is Richard Elworthy doing,|| 
that he doesn’t come to take care of us? Let him ceme, 
wench, lot him come! He is thf^husband, isn’t he— 
why doesn’t he come? He can take care ()f things, and 
I’ve left all to him and thee—I have lass!-—all the litde 
that’s loft I’ve left to him and thee!” 

Isabel was in a great straiglit. She said at first that 
she did not know where he was. She l^iiought that the 
old man, who now maundered over many things, and forgot 
them again, would forget this—he did not. “ Let 
'Hichard Elworthy come and tpSe caretd us,” he said. 

** lie is thy husband^ isn’t he? Let him come, for I’ve 
left all to him and to thee!” 

Isabel went down on her knees before the -old man, 
and confessed what she had hitherto denied, tsbkt she 
was not married to Richard Elworthy. * She tdd him 
^ mnn^aead story of ill usage and deseition; she cried, 
^i^id said tliat she had no friend hut firod and him, 
on^ AAiat rather than live with Richard Elworthy, sim 
. wo4dd throw hersolf into one of tfte black pools in iho 


. .Tbdold man fell into a great rage; he oklled her many 
names, then cried and said that he should he mar> 
^red^that winter, having do one to take care of ^m. 
^sabers faithful kindness to him was^heyond words^ and 
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•in proportion as his feebleness increased, the hardness of 
his nature abated, and he acknowledged, as an humble 
^ child, how greatly he was indebted to her. But with 
these newly-awakened and better feelings, a new trouble 
po=%scssed him, which for some time did not become fully 
intelligible. HU mind was often so clouded that he 
• could noj command his ideas; he would sit for hours in 
a sort of waking stujior; his eyes open and gazing fixedly, 
but without intelligence, and his largo bony hands laid 
upon his knees rigid and paralysed. Ho could not bear 
Isabel out of his sight, and his feeble cry was now ever 
about his will. ** The will’s wrong! ” he said, in his hard, 
unmodulated voice; tell thee, it’s w'rougl It's all 
thine, weiioh!---all. But it’s wrong!” 

^ klany times in the day^ere these words repeated, 
^whonever, indeed, the mind had power to raise itself 
from the lethargy of tbe body they fell from the sluggish 
tongue. At length Isabel sent for the lawyer whom she 
knew he had employed, and the old man, after gazing at 
him stupidly for a few moments, seemed to make a vio¬ 
lent effort to bring together the fragments of his mind, 
lie repeated vckemently that the wUl was wrong, and 
that all was to be left to Isabel. 

He was right: the* will had been made in favour* of 
Biohard Elworthy and Isabel Ins wife, and sotne little 
portieii had also been left to Dannel o’ Tod’s-gill; now 
all was unreservedly bequeathed to Isabel Garr. The (dd 
man was wonderfully collected through the whole making 
of this new will; his paralysis seemed gone for the time; 
he could lift his hand and c^mand his thoughts. The 
lawyer could not believe that he was as urfirm as Iiabel 
had stated. But the odbrt was too much for him. That 
none night be had a second paralytic Stroke, which wholly 
4e^rived him of speefih, and laid him on the bed which 
he never left until when, more than a year afterw^ds, 
ho was carried to his grave. • 

After ^is second paralytic stroke, which opctirre^ > ^ 
in the early spring, Isabel tdbk a relation and his wife to 
live m the house with her. She had already yirtaall^ 
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^ome into the posseBsion of the old man’s property, which* 
was more considerable than was expected. She bought & 
couple of COW’S, had *a horse and cart of her own, and ^ 
there was on air of life, and even prosperity, about the 
place such as it had not known for years. But in her¬ 
self she was stern and grave, and remarkably taciturn. 
She rarely entered voluntarily into conversation,^gave her* 
orders in a few stern words, and devoted herSelf with 
child-like duty to the poor helpless creature who was 
now dependent upon her for everything, and to whom 
she owed so much. Every way Isabel was changed; not 
a trace of tho old London-life remained about her. She 
djre&sed as a middle-aged dalos-woman of the yeoman 
class, wore a plain cap, a blu'^ linen apron, and a stuff 
gown. No one could have ^recosynised her as the wild^ 
Isabel darr o’ I'od’s-gUl, and still less as the so-called 
Mrs. iliehard El worthy, of Londonf 

William Elworthy, of Wast Hall, had now been mar¬ 
ried about twelve months. Isabel had not interested 
herself in this marriage, D<>r did she now seek to 
know any news regarding any of tho Wayland-dale 
people. '' • 

One day, during the spring, when she came out of the 
parlour where she had been attending the old man, she 
was startled by the sight of K^chard ElWorthy, with his 
usual genteel mendicant-air standing in the kitchen. He 
a^ed her for money, in a bland, gentlemanly voice, as 
he would have asked it from a stranger. She closed tho 
door, and then standing sternly before him, she replied, 
that for one moment only sh% would speak to him and no 
moret and tlien, recalling to his mind ^e awful time When 
she had last seen him under that roof, she took down 
the Bi]^ from the tfhdf above the door, that Bible whioh 
he so well remembered, and solemn^ swore upon it, 
if hp remained longer in the house, or returned to it 
again, Ishe would give him into the hands of justice. ** I 
saved tou,” said she, stemW, alone by a lie! Had 
you fillcen old man’s Im, t would have-appej^ 
against yoo; as it was, you took his money and 1 hwped 
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^ou to escape! I owe you nothing more, Eichard £1* 
worthy, and I thank God now,’* said she, with fieroa 
exaltation, that you never married me I Villain, that 
•you were to me—cowardly villain, I have you now in 
my power, and I will rid myself of you—-or crush 
you!” 

Having delivered herself of these words, spoken in a 
^ow but determined xpice, she opened the door wide, and 
let in a gush of sunshine. 

“ There are people abdht the place who shall hear what 
more is to be said between us!” she exclaimed. **lt is 
not now unprotected as it was; I have a fierce dog in the 
yard, a man-servant m the house at night, and a brace 
of pistols loaded, which I can use!” 

Kieliard Elworthy stood jpale before her; he had re¬ 
treated a few steps—he then paused; s'Jioke in a low 
and humble voice of ^is poverty, and said that he had 
not broken his fa«>t that day—^would she not give him a 
morsel of bread? 

She was haid as iron.^ No! she said, she would 
neither give him to cat nor to drink. She had fed him, 
and warmed him«and washed his feet, and given to him 
her la it penny once before imder that roof, and gone out 
to do his bidding, and«ivhat had been her reward? No, 
no, she repeatedf she owed him nothing now; her heart 
hod grown hard since then* and it should remain so; and 
that if he lay d^ing at her feet, at that moment, and a 
drop of water from her hand would save him, she would 
not give it! 

She went ou4 into the yand, called the man frOm the 
cow-house, and Bichard, not knowing what her intention 
might he, walked leisurely away, ^ 

She watched him as he went slowlyup the FoUi wltete 
there was no regular epath, and not a spark of pty or 
shadow of tenderness remained in her soul towards him. 

I am one of the old Garrs,” said she to herself/ \?ith ^ 
hard resolution, “who never forgive I” ' 

He sat down on &e Fdi-head within si^ht of* the 
hoHE^, as if in very bravado, and there he remlned for 
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4^6 greater paft of the day. The Fell was solitary; not 
' a soul might pass that way for days; and there he sat, 
distinctly visible from the kitchen windows, froni the 
very door by which she had expelled him. At noon ho * 
was there; all through the afternoon; at sunset he was 
there. Isabel was haunted by the consciousness of hi:» 
near presence; not a siugle half hour passed but she looked 
out to see if he still remained; she fj^lt the dogged malice* 
that was in his soul, and she hated him fiercely. At 
length ho was gone; which wnj she knew not, foi she 
had not seen him depart, and that was a source of 
dissatisfactiOQ to her. 

The following day brings us to that strange event, 
which enabled the penniless mendicant, iliehard Elworthy, 
to stand as the tempter of the junior partner in the re¬ 
spectable firm of Cheatham and Ilorrocks, solicitors, 
Woodbury. As he sat on the Fell head in the sunsbine, 
all that summei's day, a nuisance and a torment, as 
he knew lie should he to I ->abe1, he took counsel with 
jbimself what was best for him to do in the present difS-* 
cult state of his affairs. It was true, as he had told 
Isabel, that he >iras penuiless, that he had eaten nothing 
that day and had no piospcct but to die by tlie road¬ 
side. a 

He turned over twenty schemes; bp was a man of 
Wonderful resources, and was'wont to boast that when 
once at the*bottom of Fortune's wheel, she always lifted 
him up again. In the present cmec^ency, thorefoie, 
he determined to apply to his relative, Wilham El¬ 
worthy, whose kindness a^id forbearan^^e had so bften 
been proved. 

Tw^ voads lead from Swale-dale into Wayland dale. 
The Sorter, which, in fact, is only a foot-ioad, leads 
ovot^ the Fells, and falls into the I4gh road of the valley 
somewhat below Lily-garth, so that a person coming in 
direction to Wast Hall would be, for some time, 
Within sight of the house and grounds h^ore he reached 
4%. The other, which ifi tl e high-road, makc[s a circuit 
^ through thb wild district at the back of Hfbblethaaite, 
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and tHcn joins that very ro4d by which Mrs. and Miss 
Mildmay drst entered the Talley. Opnaiderable syca- 
hiorct plantations, through wljich the road runs, shroud 
^the lower base of Hibblothwaite; and here the ti aveller 
passes the court-yard of the Hall, by the gates of which 
he may arrive at the huiise (juitc unnoticed; or, going 
onwards about fifty yards, he may enter by a small gate, 
•which loj},d3 likewise to the back* or rather side, of the 
house, through thicldtshrubbcry. 

Wast Hall and its tyiproaches were as familiar to 
Hichard Hlworthy as to the proprietor himself: therefore, 
on the day succeeding the one on which he had his inter¬ 
view with Isabel Garr, we must see him under a July 
sun, and at about four o'clock in the afternoon, advane- 
t ing towards Wayland-dale by the high road, and then, 
hgiving walked under the cot] shade of th^ sycamores for 
some little time, entering the premises of the Hall itself; 
not by the court-yardl^ whore he expected to encounter 
grooms and other men-servants, hut by the more retired 
shrubbery-walk, which would enable him, as he well 
knew, to reach a side-dooi which opened into a lobby 
leading to the very centre of the house. He chose this 
entrance beeaiiscP he knew that he could, when this door 
was once opened to him, make his way directly to the 
library, whore he dofibted not hut Im should find Ids 
cousin, and thfis, forcing his way to his presence, 
should, without any parley, secure at least au interview 
with him. 

It happened to ho the time of hay-haiwest, and the 
hay was at that very time being made in the great mea¬ 
dow, which adjuming the grounds of the Hall, lay (m two 
sides of Wast-water. Singularly enough, many of the 
household were out at work, and Mr. and Mrs. Elworthy 
themselves, and dear old Mrs. Mildmay, atimeted out 
also by the beauty oiP the weather, and the pleasantness 
of the scene, were seated under a group of syeanv^ree 
amid the fragrant hay near the water, enjoying 'every¬ 
thing around them to the full. Mrs. Mildmay was busied 
witli sotne light female work? Honour was reading'hloud 
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Waverley^ ‘which was a farourite book of her hus- ‘ 
ba&d’s, whilst hOi reclining on hay, and with his head 
on her lap, lay with his eyes closed, the very* per¬ 
sonification of that calm, human enjoyment, which, 
while it lays up no repentance for itself, has no fear 
from others. 

The place seemed deserted as Eichard Elworthy ap¬ 
proached it; he heard the bees humming in the sunny* 
air, and the poultry in the distant •i)oultry-yard, but not 
a human sound. Mrs. Ilawcs* who nnfortunately hap¬ 
pened this very day to be bnsy over her preserves in the 
kitchen, which lay in a distant part of the house, had 
left her own liouse-keoping parlour, which otherwise lay 
very near this entrance, unoccupied. All was quiet as a 
house of the dead, or as one of those fairypalaces where 
everybody lay m enchanted Ueep. Little did good Mrs. 
Hawes Imow, little did any other domestic, male or 
female, know, that .while they w^re thus Cecupied this 
still, slumherous afternoon, Richard Elworthy, after hav¬ 
ing knocked once at this side door without receiving a 
reply, had quietly opened it, und advanced softly up the 
matted lobby, first to Mrs. Hawes’s parlour, where he 
'expected to find her, and then to the liKrary, where, after 
pausing a xnomqpt, knocking softly, but iccciving no 
answer, he walked in. 

The libraiy was empty. Eichard looked on all sides; 
he was amazingly cool and self-possessed. He walked 
to the window and saw the people at work in the meadow 
below, and the unconscious group under the sycamores. 
He now breathed rapidly; here was an unlooked-for oppor¬ 
tunity which offered instant temptation. He softly closed 
the deor by which he had entered, and turned the key to 
pravent interruption if it came. There stood the escru- 
nfie in which of old be knew that money and papers of 
jijidue were kept. Cotdd he but*fina the key! The oper- 
tions of his mind were like Ughtning, and his action 
^quafiy prompt. Formerly the key of this lar^e escru- 
^ ire was kept in a secret d^j^ewer of the Vrhitb stood 
m*bn the* writing-table. He looked: tbert^ ^ 
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No one hoard him. No one jnteimpted him. The < 
• eecrutoire lay open before him; money he did not find; 
butjby a et^ange fatality he found, among other papers, 
the large, properly inscribed, and attested will of William 
Silworthy, of Wast Hall, bearing date a month or so 
before his marriage. At onco he saw the advantage 
which tlie possession of this valuable document might give 
» him. looney if he had now found, he would not have 
taken, penniless thfiugh he was, so unwilling would he 
have been to have excited the slightest suspicion of any 
minor theft which might have prematurely led to the 
discovery of this greater one. 

All was done with breathless rapidity; he put the will 
within his waistcoat, which he buttoned to his ebin, 
locked the escrutoire, replaced the key, and then softly 
left the room still unseen.* He stole down the mat'ted 
lobby to' the side-door, which, admitting the broad sum¬ 
mer sunshine, stood ^en as be had left it. ITe placed 
his hand on the lock-handle, as though just cnteriug in 
case of surprise; an<^ now, for the first time feeling 
agitated, he waited, he knew not how long, it might be 
for a few seconds only, or it might be much longer, for 
he felt like oneVho has been saved from drowning, or 
in some other terrible situation, an^ cannot measure 
time. * 

Anybody buf Richar(k Elworthy, after the Evil One 
had given him this unlooked-for advantage, would cer¬ 
tainly have escaped, but his cool audacity was un- 
pi^ralleled. He was still penniless, and he knew not 
whom to ask for money but his relative; he must there¬ 
fore yet see hillio. * 

lie knocked loudly at the open door, and ilfil^time 
heard Mrs. Hawes shout from a distance, “Martin, go 
to the ^den-door; ^re*B somebody there!*’ 

Martin, a young lad of about fourteen, in the dress of 
a page, made his appearance, and never having iseen 
Bich^d Elworthy before, did not, of course, recognise 
bam. Se inquired for the nj^ster, and was told what he 
aibe^dy knew, that he was in the hay-field ;• perhaps he 
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7 oul(I walk down to lum» aa it was npt far, and he, 
Martin, would show him the way. 

Biehard Elworthy bade him run on, and l\e would fol¬ 
low. He did 80 , keeping, however, considerably behind ^ 
him. Midway in the meadow, he stopped near some other 
trees; watched the boy gO to the group under the syea- 
mores, and presently saw his cousin rise, and come slowly 
towards him. lie remained himself, partially,, unseen,, 
watching all that took place, and ni(ide his ohseivations 
on William Elworthy as he approached. He was a 
liandsome, vigorous man, and to all appearance likely 
to live for many years. Richard could not help i*e- 
marking, that he looked not only well, but happy—as 
happv as he had done 
foimcr maiTiage. 

A sudden clopd of surprisit and displeasure settled on 
William Elworthy's brow when he saw who the stranger 
was, and with a voice of stem sevcri!»y, he demanded what 
his business was, and how he had dared to show himself 
in his presence. 

Itichaid assumed the xnanner suited to his outward 
circumstances; h&made no attempt to extenuate the past, 
and told of poverty, suffering, and long Aicknesa; to all of 
which the palor of his countenance, and the squalor of 
his dress, bore tes^mony. He said*that he was just come 
from Swale-'dale, where he had^to ask a^morsel of bread 
from that sho-devil Isabel Goir, who had now got all the 
old man’s sgtoney into her hands, and she would not give 
it him. He said lie had not slept in a bed for many nights, 
and that a morsel of bread had not crossed his ^s for 
two days. He said that ndw he was sincerely humbled 
and penitent; that all he wanted was money to boy him 
pi^sent food, and to convey bim back to London, where 
he had friends; that he would from this time forth apply 
himself industriously to his profe88i<^. Ho made eloquent 
proipises of amendment; made dioquent appeals to his 
cousin's mercy, and declared that sorrow and sielcttess had 
lilade an altered man of him. He even w'tqit* qnd then 
Mm Such a history of woe knd suffering at was abongh 
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during the short period of his 
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*to wring any heart. But William Elwerthy though the 
good aud i^erciful man, which his relative declared him 
^ to he, was not duped by all this. He had been too often 
deceived before; he put no faith, therefore, in any pro¬ 
testation of contrition and amendment, but the poverty 
and need were evident enough. These he consented to 
« relieve, ^ough he denied any claims which the other had 
to seek relief from^im; and even sternly assured him 
that ho should take moat^ures to prevent his thus thrusting 
himself in future iuto his presence. , 

A couple of sovereigns were all that Richard El worthy 
cQuld obtain from his cousin, and with these ho de¬ 
parted. 

It was some time before William Elworthy returned to 
the two beloved women under the sycaiyore trees. He 
folttfis if he had been suddenly forced into the presence of 
evil, and he stood lociciiig after Richard, as he walked up 
the meadow, as he Would have looked after a venomous 
snake, and then, slowly following in the some direction, 
did not lose sight of him until he saw him upon the high 
road, on his way out of the Dale. 

Within a f( Always after this time, as we have soen^ 
Richard Elworthy stood in the ^ivate rnflm of Frederick 
llorrocks; and the dly following, '' 
into an agreemeAt, whereW a certi 
be paid, according to a&r arrah 
Frederick Horroeks to Richard Elw 
consideration of one half of the Wast-Way land 
dale property, now belonging to William B1 worthy, be¬ 
coming the sole property of the said Frederick Horroi liSy 
in cuse this said property of Wast-Wayland and Eller# 
dale descended to the said Richard Elworthy ElworUiyf 
as heiivat-law, or by any other mdans. Both parties 
solemnly cojrenonting not'to make known to any other 
parties this transaction between them. ^ * 

Frederick Horroeks introduced into tins agreem’ent the 
words, ,*'a,s heir-at-law or by any other means wbateveFf’* 
because Biehiird Elworthy Bad said, in reply to’thb sug¬ 
gestion ^ &rrocks, that there might be a subsequent 
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will that %othmg would be easier than to prepare 

deed of gift in that case, for that he could at any lime 
produce a signature so like his cousin’s, which was a 
Veiy peculiar one, that it should never be known from 
the true. This was merely said to prove that he had 
many resources, but after this Horrocks regarded him 
as a very dangerous man, over whom the strictest guard 
must be kept. t 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Thi>’G.s went on Binootlily Wa&t Hal^ nor was liha 
impoi'taut theft which had hoen coramitted there, dis¬ 
covered. llay-harves( was finished, so was the corn» 
and now the winter was at hand, the second winter of 


die hajipy married life of the muchi honoured master and 
mistress. « 

How happy they were it is impossible for ns to 
say. But now ft was early spring, gusty, vigorous 
IVlarch, and the dales-people talked with joy of the 


crowning event of tile late spring—^the birth of a 
child at the UaH—the child of their beloved Honour, 
the heir of tlie beloved ‘^master;’’ and again,.as two- 


and-tvventy years before, every one who loved these 
excellent people, felt as if a personal joy wero before 


them. 


t 


The news reached RichardfElworthy in London, where 
he was a^gain living in chambers, well dressed, and sup- 
plicil with money; studying antiquities in tho library of 
the British Museum, boasting of his many aristoeratical 
friendb, and wearing Aico more, his large seal-ring upon: 
a white, and well-kept hamh ^ 

The news reached Woodbury—there is no knowing 
how such tidings spread—^that there would soon be aa 
heir to the great Wast-Wafjjrland property.^ “WftU,** 
said die Beauchamps, the OartutigKts and &e vemaining 
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Btittons, *'let it be sol It matters very little to us/ 
whether an heir is bom sooner or later/’ . -» 

But Frederick Horrocks’s feelings were quite different,, 
It was from him that Bichard El worthy first received 
the news, and of so momentous a nature did ho consider 
the circumstance, that he hastened to London, aud had 
an interview with him on the subject. lie was f^vtremely 
incensed; said that lie had been deceived, vowed to stop 
ail farther payment,« aud to destroy the agreement 
between them. Richard was, in his turn, no little 
chagrined. Things at this moment seemed about to take 
a position beyond his hand; still he said, “ f.iint heart 
never won fair lady;” that the child was not jet boin, 
that it might die; that Elwortliy himself niiglit die; 
that it was top early, in shprt, to despair yet. Never¬ 
theless, both he and Horrocks were very near• des¬ 
pair, as far as any advantage tc be derived by them 
f^rom the Wast-Wajland property went; while Ilor- 
rocks looked upon the money which he had already 
advanced to his partner in (guilt, as so much mouey 
thrown away. 

The blrtli of ike child was expected in May, and 
now, at the commencement of April, Mr. Wilbiahani 
came again to Wast Hall, on a vhiit to his fiieud->. lie 
had been with them three days, dining wliicli, Mr. 
El worthy had’frequently spoken to him of the future; for 
the birth of the child seemed to make it very bright to 
him. On this third evening they sat together'late into 
the night, talking of many things, which were at that 
time deeply interesting and important tK> Mr. El worthy. 
He told his friend that he should revise hi& wiU, and make 
.fitill more liberal provision for his wife; that he intended 
his favourite Oakdnshaw, and the other EUer^le pro- 
jfrty^'io be her jointure in case of bis death. ,This, he 
should be done on the following day, when he 
Xheited the |iest advice aud assis^co of his friend, 
l^hich was cheeifuUy promised. His minjd,^ that night, 
'seemed unusually active; '^he was full of magnificent 
schemes ^)f good on all%ands, and he spoke ofaia yrife 
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with unbounded affection, and repeated many times that 
his life had been unspeakably happy Y^ith her. 

It was abotit one o’clock in the morning, when Wil- 
* braham left him. 

It had been Mr. Elworthy’s practice, for many years, 
to road daily a portion of one ot the Gospels, which woio 
his favourite study in the Scriptures. There was no 
Jam do iii%is devotioi|p: they were an act between God 
and his own soul. 

Wilbraham had letters tliat night, to write. lie was 
one of those who work in the night, often till morning, 
and had left his friend for this purpose. Xt about three 
o’clock, being in want of certain papers, which ho 
})jlieved himself to have laid down m the library, he pro¬ 
ceeded thither in search of them. What was his sui prise 
1 1 find the lamp still burning, and his friend, sitting in 
Ins ctiair, as if asleep,^witli the open Bible before him. 
fie thought that ho must have been overtaken by sleof); 
he spoke to him therefore, but received no answer. He 
looked closely at him, and the most dreadful apprehen- 
bion seized him. Gould it 15e death? Yes, yes, it was 
that sudden deatli^which had been so long anticipated! 

He had died in the midst of his simple devotions, and 
the last words which human ear had heard him utter, 
were blessings on«his wife. 

A dreadful task devolved on Wilbraham. He was 
sufficient of a burgeon to know that there arc means to 
be made use of in a case like this. He loosened the 
ucck-kerchief therefore, and tearing u |4 the coat sleeve, 

I -eized a pen-kni|ef and endeauoured to open a vein, but 
without success. He must have been dead some time, 
and his death had been like an infant’s sleep, for not a 
miibcle of his countenance was distorted; love and devo¬ 
tion seemed to have stamped upon it an expression which 
was almoBt angelic. 

Wflbraham was a Bt?bfig-i|erved, hard-headed lawytr^ 
not used to emotions of any kind, but Ije now wept^ 
lie bad known Hlwortliy foi years, and was greatly 
attached to him. But it was noji; his own losi^ that moi^ 


I 
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affected him. His heart was wrung for Honottr, for the 
boloved, adoriug wife, and she so soon to bec 9 ine a 
mother. 

But he did not give way to his feelings, howevef ‘ 
intense, lie summoned his own servant, a steady and 
experienced man; and a messenger was immediately dis¬ 
patched for the family physician. The chamber occupied 
by Mrs. Elworthy, was fortunntelyfiii a distant part of 
the house, and these alarming movemeuts were not at 
^rst heard by her. Mrs. Hawes was called up also, and 
Mrs. Mildmay. What dreadful tidings for them aU! 

The whole nousehold knew that the master was dead 
before the tidings were communicated to the wife. Her 
mother was now in her room, commisbioned to commmii- 

V 

cate the dreadful intelligence, and aU were alarmed for 
its effects upon her. ^ 

They told Honour, that her husband was ill; that the 
physician was sent for, which was true. 

She started up from her Led, pale as death, and 
throwing round her a wrapper, was hastening out, when 
her mother held jber back. 

“What would you do, Ilonour?’* >said she; “he is 
very ill; you cannot see him—at least not now. Remeni- 
her your yet unhom child—hit* cliUd. You must he 
* calm; oh Honour, my beloved one, yoii must he patient, 
but indeed you camiut see him now!*’ 

“Then he is dead!” said the wife, with a sense of 
sudden misery that seemed enough to break her heart. 

Her mother h^itated to reply. 

Tell me at onco,” oaid Honour, speaking in a yolce 
that seemed hollow; “ do not deceive mS. The dreadful 
truth <mast come out at last. If you tell me that he lives 
1 ij^aU hope. I shall believe you, for you never deceived 
^ him, and let it cist what it may, 1 will 

^ with him; no ono can wait as 1 can; but, if 

it has Wn 

ijbready, a&d,^th the help of God, 1 will tiy to be&r it, 

J fotthis.sake, and for the ss^ke of his blessed child.' A^d 
|iieOw, m|^mother, speak!” said she, laying htr hAodHti^ 
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lier motlier^s arm, and looking into her face with pole 
6Xpe<itation, “ Speak!—^but tell me the truth!** 

God help you, my beloved child 1” said the mother^ 
in a broken voice. 

Honour understood all. ^'he spoke not a single word, 
but fell back upon her bed. 

, She did not apeak again fon hours, and the physician, 
who had left the deld body of her husband, sat by her 
side. She had not yet shed a tear. Her mother seated 
herself by her bed, and told her all that she had jnst 
heard from Mr. V/ilbraham regarding their last convois 
sation. His expressions of love and gratitude to her 
seemed to unseal the stony anguish of her heart, and sho 
wept. Those assurances of his love and his last wishes, 
which wore to provide still tyore for her happiuess, were 
like drops of balm to her wounded heart. 

When she was told i>f the delight and hope with whiuk 
ho spoke so lately of the child, and of the joy it afforded 
him to think of its inheriting that noWe property which 
involved the happiness of many honest and worthy 
people, and when she rememhered that all this now 
devolved upon hfr, as well as the wcll-hcing of that 
child, the sole representative of her now deceased hus¬ 
band, a supt*rhaman •strength seemed given to her-^ 
tlio strength of •love and duty; and with a blcediug 
heart she prayed that God would give her strength t<n 
bear this great trial, and to control her natural grief for 
the sake of tlie child which had been his latest ^oaght» 
and on the life of which so much depended. 

The joy whieli the marriage of William Elworthy 
occasioned in the T)alc has already been described. IStIt 
no words can tell the consternation of sorrow which 
seemed now to still every pulse and silence every voice 
when the strange things went abroad that William 
Elworthy was dead. There were more tears shed thM 
day, tears of genuine sorroV, than had ever heeiii shied 
before on any one occasion. The dismal sound of tk^ 
death-bell, as it tolled tlirough that long da}^ seemed to 
lingh knell into every heart. “ ** 
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There had beeh a very general sorrow two-and-tWOni^ 
years before, when the first Mrs. Elworthy had died, but 
it was nothing to that which was felt on the present 
occasion. It revired all the old sad memory of the 
past, and people ^w almost superstitious, for it seemed 
as if the coming of an heii* was tho precursor of death in 
Wast-Wayland. 

The news of William ElworthyU sudden death soon 
reached Woodbury. All tho Dutton family were in the 
greatest excitement; he had died, as they always cx* 
pected, from that terrible heart-complaint; and now, 
Would his death bring them any advantage? They 
hoped it would; for Mrs. Dutton’s annuity had been 
continued, and he had assured her that, in this respect, 
his marriage would make po difference.* Mrs. Dutton 
had cheered up under this, and once more figured 
among the Woodbury people, as (a lady of respectable 
infiome and first-rate connections, although little was 
now said of future expectations, and therefore poor 
Katalie, as Mrs. Beauchan^T) h<id foretold, seemed to 
have small cdiance of a husband. Of course all the 
Duttons went into mourning-—and those mourning pie* 
parationa revived the old regrets. How different would 
it have been had he still remained unmarried, and what 
a heart-felt satisfaction there would * then have been 
under their bomba^ino and crape!—a fat sorrow is so 
different to a lean one!—and nobody would have con¬ 
ducted herself more admirably as a mourner than Mrs. 
Dutton, if she could but have moumed as the mother of 
four co-heiresses. As it was, it must Jbe excused her 
that the tears she shed were those of bitterness, and 
that her aversion to her son-in-law, Horrocks, was very 
great, 

A^'OoldnesS had grown up betwto him and his wife’s 
family frtMi the day of his marriage. They coulii not 
tolerate him because he had not married Honour Mild- 


may. People are very moral on occasions of sblf-in- 
terost. Again, there had been hard mooey-dealingB 
betwee^l^F. •Cartwright and his lawyers, and that gen- 
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Aleman seemed to hare now less power on his own pro- 
pertv than Cheatham and Horrocks. It was for the 
benent of his family that it was so, they said; but it 
*Jie(l occasioned a great quarrel, which had settled down 
into a formal coolness. The beautiful unity of the 
Dutton family was thus, from various causes, broken up. 

Dutton still suffered from her nerves, and Natalie 
had a dull life of it, |i>b, Mrs. Beauchamp had foretold. 

To Mrs. Frederick Horrocks one thing appeared very 
asloniohing—^namely, the remarkable good temper of her 
liusband at this time. Ho could not have been more 
cheerful, she thought, if the Elworthy property had now 
been theirs. Well, men w'ere unaccountable creatures! 
she thought. 

Of cour.se he did not tell her what particular reasons 
he ]|}ad at this timo for satisfaction. ' Women had 
nothing to do with professional secrets, he said, and this 
w'as of that kind ; it remained in his own hreast, there¬ 
fore, and it sufficed to her to wonder at the unusual sun¬ 
shine that seemed to irradiate from him. He left home 
for London two days after the news, as he was sum¬ 
moned there, hc«said, hy important business. It was 
for a conference with Richard Elworthy that he went, 
Richard w'as now asmemher of the Reform Club, and 
llioro they met. « 

‘ “ l^fy calculations havb been right,’* said Richard 

triumphantly, he has died of this heart-complaint! I 
have received intelligence from friends I have in the 
Dole, ths.t Mrs. Elworthy is dreadfully ill; the first intel¬ 
ligence was th#t she also was dead; but that Ihe child 
should .live is impossible I” And Richard Elworthy 
swore hy the Divine Presence, that he had never ex* 
pected it to turn out so well! . ' 

**Njo will can be€ound!” continued he, exdthA^y; 
rumours of that, I hear, are already abroad. Tl^ 
will be a great blow to Mrs. Elworthy. What can iflieiy. 
do without a will? The property is as good as mine 
ready! 1 congratulate you,«ny dear Horrocks, nn.^our 
luck'^n sailing in the same boat with me, . AmLl’U tell 
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you what,” said he, in the imprudent assumption of his 
success, ** I should not mind marrying your wife’s |ister 
—she’s not as pretty as your wife—hut iu this way we 
should he a snug family party. What do you say to it V* 
Horrooks had a thorough hatred of Uichaid Elworthy, 
and ho would hare eiqpressed it, if he had dared; as it 
was, he laughed, and said that it would be a snug family 
party ^ith a vengeance! (i 

Richard continued: “ I shall go up myself to the 
funeral, nobody can pi event that; I shall domaud to hear 
the will; and when no will is forthcoming, I shall make 
my claiin as heir-at-law. If the child is not stdl-born, 
hy that time wo shall not have much to fear. I shall 
soon take possession as heir-at-law. What do you say 
to going down with me, Ilorrocks i It would be a merry 
jest, and as prbtty a piece o^ malice on your part any 
one could wish for. It would excjto and agitate her to 
see you. What do you say, now? Will you go with 
me? or we can wait till after the funeral if you prefer 
it; we can afford to wait, when we know whore tlie will 
is, and they do not; or, go when you wriD, I know the house 
perfectly; I’ll tak^ you in by a side-dooi, and lead you at 
once to the room where she bits. Our sudden appeal anco 
there—-I as heir-*at-law, and you ai my solicitor—would 
make a pretty little suquise What do you say?” 

Ilorrocks said, no; he wouliTnot be a party to violence, 
Und he warned his associate to he careful what he did. 

“As you will! as you will!” said Richard; “but I’ll 
bet you any money, that in one month from this time, I 
am the Elworthy of Wast-Wayland ^ . 

Eveii before the funeral—^before Mr. Wilhraham had 
conveyed the alarming intelligence to Mrs. Hildmay and 
to Mr. ElworUiy’s lawyers, that there appeared to be no 
TfiU, nor any testamentary doeuiAfent whatever among 
gentleman’s papers at Wast llall; and while neither 
^he* lawyers nor any of the other anxious fnends of the 
deceased, had wintered tiie fear of so unforeseen a mis¬ 
fortune,, it became rumoured in the Dale, from mysterious 
sources |^t!h could not bo traced^ up, that this wa!& the 
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COSO, and that the property would xuiquestionahly pass into 
the h^ds of the heir-at-law, Richard Elworthy Elworthy. 
Such being, as was believed, a possible chance, a gloom 
*aiid despondency, greater even than was occasiipied by 
the deaw itself, prevailed everywhere. 

Among the tenants whom this change of proprietor¬ 
ship would most seriously affect, was Dannel o’ Tods^ 
gill, whose long lea^ depended on three lives, the last 
of which, the late William Elworthy’s, had c\pircd 
with his death. The time which Isabel Garr bad fore¬ 
told, hardly three years before, when in her indignant 
and wounded affection, she strove to uphold the great¬ 
ness of Richard Elworthy, seemed now come, and Dannel 
and his family were, to use her very words, ready to kiss 
the hem of his garments. Dannel who, as he said, “was 
no great hand at writing,” “now put pen to paper,” to 
offer hib services in any way to aid the probable new heir. 
If monoy was wanting, ho offered him “ a matter of a 
hundred pounds or two,” invited him to take up his 
(|uartcrg at his house, if it i^ited his convenience to come 
to Wast-Way laud before he got ptissession of the Hall. 
In fact, Dannel g«.vc him to understand, as plain as words 
could speak, that he and his were ready to do his bid¬ 
ding, and that, no do«bt, when they came to the bit of a 
settling, that liewoekoncd there must be about the new 
lease, there should be no words between them. 

Of course, Dannel meant that he was to have his ad¬ 
vantage when the new time of bargaining came, and 
Richard was no niggard of fair promises. Nothing could 
have pleased him better, indeed, than such on auxiliary 
at such a time. He came down to Sedburgh that he 
might be near at hand to watch all that went forward; 
took up his quarters at the inn ihere, and though 
Horrocks had already given hhn a farther advance of 
money, accepted the proffered loan from Dannel of two 
hundred pounds, and began to feel how true it is ^haf 
the rising fun never lacks worshippers. Henoeforth 
Dannel was established as his agent and spy at 
Wa^laiid. ’ » 
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The funeral took placo; it was attended a •long 
train of carriages from far and near; for aU roBpectdd 
William El worthy, and the peculiar circumstances of his . 
death seated a more than ordinary interest for his widow.' 

A small number of his more immediate friends assembled 
at the Hall after the funeral, and to them Mr. Wilbra- 
ham, in presence of Mr. Eiitwistle, the late Mr. El worthy’s 
solicitor, announced the sad intcllii^^uce, that as yet no 
will had been found. Mr. Entwistlo, who had drawn up 
the will, previous to Mr. Elworthy’s marriage, proved 
that such a document had at one time ozi^ted, and Mr. 
Wilbraham, who was one of the trustees under that will, 
stated that, only a few hours before his death, Mr. El- 
woi’tby had spoken of his will as in existonco at that 
time, and had mentioned to }iim sundry alterations which 
he oontemplate'd makuig with a view of providing still ;aoro 
liberally for his wife, and also to give her an increased 
power under it. 'It was feared, perhaps, that he himself 
might have that night destroyed it, in the fatal intention 
of substituting a second; o]j if not destroyed, it might 
have beeji, in consequence of the confusion attending his 
death, mislaid aulfong other papers. Il was determined, 
therefore, to institute the most rigid search, and in tlie 
mean time, to keep this untoward idrcunistanco from the 
knowledge of the widow. * 

Mr. Wilbraham, spite of thb professional demands on 
bis time, remained yet a few days after the funeral, 
determined, if possible, to discover among the papers of 
jtbi deceased the missing document; but in vain. His 
presence, however, was valuable in another' way. Jt was 
well known at Wast Hall, that Richard Elworthy was in 
the neighbourhood, ready on the first occasion to assert 
hostile claims,'and his presence was even expected 
jilt the funeral, but he had the good'sense to absent him^ 
eelf. On the following day, however, he drove Up to the 
* ^ritfcipail entrance in a post-chaise, xequdsting to see Mr. 
Wilbraham, as the eoi^dential fiiena of the deceased^ 
f and the adriser of his widow. He was dressed in a suit 
and handsome mourning, and conducted himself hi 
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ihe moBt ge&tlemanlj manner. The mildness of his de<» 
maanpilr, and, legally speaking, the reasonableness of his 
, demands, quite disarmed Mr. Wilbraham, who met him 
Vith a mind full of ^he most decided prejudie^. Eichard 
Elworthy said that, of course, it was Well known to Mr» 
Wilbraham, that himsdf and his late cousin had not 
Jbeen for some years on amicable terms, which was now 
greatly to be regretted, and for this reason, and also 
owing to the peculiar relationship into which the death 
of the deceased, under existing circumstances, had thrown 
him, with regard to the widow and her unborn child—^he 
had, from motives of delicacy, absented himself from the 
funeral. Nevertheless, considering in what position he 
stood with regard to the property, in case no will waa 
found, and no living child w|,b bom, it wi» hut right that 
he should have every opportunity given him of making 
such inquiries as he mjght consider necessary, and he was 
sure that Mr. Wilbraham himself, to whose high legal 
standing and character he took the liberty of bearing hie 
testimony, would afford hijp every opportunity of doin^ 
so satisfactorily. 

Mr. Wilbrahaifti bowed, and assured him that that 
would be the case. 

Richard then said^ that of course Mr. Wilbraham 
would understanftl tho observation he was about to make 
as mei*e matter of business, and as hearing no mdirect. 
implication whatever. He said he had no doubt hut 
that the conduct of the opposite party would be of tha 
most upright and honourable character; nevertheless, 
many rumours«were abroad,* and, of course, on an occa« 
sion of this kind there was no means of preventing 
rumours being circulated; he felt therefore justified in 
stating them to Mr. Wilbraham, and in demanding to 
know if there wero af^ foundations for them. He heard, 
he said, from those who appeared to be unquestionable 
authority, that Mrs. Elworthy had been extremdi/ ill, 
and subsequently had given birth to a still-born cliUd. 
There was nothing, he,said, incredible in the-oinbihn- 
Btanbe; in fact, from wlmt he had heard of the shock 

L 2 
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T* she sttstamed in conseduenco ol the snddea death of heir^ 
hn!d>and» it appeared highly probable to him. 
thia, or was it not the ca&e?’* he inquired. 

Kothing of the kind had token plaee, Mr. Ti^braham 
most cheerfully assured liim, nor was likely to take 
placo, he hoped. Mrs. El worthy was in excellent heidthk 
and had been able to presorre her mind wonderfuHyf 
calm under the late painful circumstances. 

Richard Elworthy expressed a wish to see her, were 
it only at a distance. 

To this Mr. Wilbrahom made a decided objection. 

Richard bowed. ** Pardon me, sir,” he said, “ hut 
the precaution is not altogether unnatural in my case; 
there are people who apprehend—but let me remark, 
sir. that this is no suggestion of mine; it has come quite 
from another quarter—thcre are parties, I say, <who 
have hinted that even if Mrs. Elworthy were delivered 
<rf a stUl-hom child, a living one would he substituted in 
its place, and produced as the legitimate heir.*’ 

“Absurd!” said Mr. Wilbraham, looking angry. 

“The assertion is not mine, niy dear sir, 1 beg to 
repeat,” said Rfchard; “ I simply mention to you what 
appears to he an opinion abroad. The pioperty is of 
no trifling importance, and unfortunately Mrs. Elworthy’s 
mind is, I am sorry to believe, greatly pi ejudiced against 
me. Such things have been done, as the substitution of 
a living for a dead child to secure valuable inheritance, 
as your own legal knowledge must tell you. My situa^ 
lion ia a very delicate and peculiar one’: X have my 
own interests to secure, and without referenjhe to mie 


person or another, 1 have a right to make sure of ink 
play.” 

“ By all means,’* said Mr. WilbrahUm, speaking very 
cahxM “hut as regards the present state of affairs 
h^m^ can assure you that Mrs. Elwor^y is in perfect 
hmpfo; and please God, will in due time become thtf 
a^er of a living child. This affair, Mr. Richaiil 
jmifoicihff is not taking place in a comer, nor are MlUi 
Kw/^tby and^her yet unborn child of so little oeqiee* 
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^^nce as to liave no friends who will stand by her and 
we light dope; besides, sir, we ha\e not yet given n^ 
^the hope of finding the will; once find that, and the 
whole ^ing is beyond your power or mine; in the mean 
time, we cannot permit Mrs. Elworthy to be harassed 
er annoyed or agitated in any way, and perhaps the 
•best thiiig will be for mo to refer you to Mr. Bethune 
ef Sedburgh, her medical attendant, who sees her every 
day, and who will report tq you, m T have done, regard¬ 
ing her health. A.nd further, coni^ideriug the peculiarly 
painful oircumstances of the case, I would suggest to 
you whether, as a matter of common humanity, to say 
nothing of feelings of delicacy, it might not be better 
for you to witlidraw from the ncighbourliood, or at all ^ 
events, to refrain fiom making your appearauce at Wagt- 
Wayland for the present; and I must hold you respon¬ 
sible, as a gentlemanftliatno measures shall be takciiby 
yourself, or by any of your frjend<<, which may create in 
any way disturbance or lend to violence.” 

“ Certainly not!” said liicUard, certainly not!” and 
then thanking Mr. Wilbraham in his most affable man¬ 
ner, he "took his^eave. 

Even Mr. Wilbraham was for the time deceived; there 
was apparently so mfich more reasonableness in the dis^ 
position, and sfi much piore suavity in the stylo and 
demeanour ef this formidable opponent than he was pre¬ 
pared fot; but no report, favourable or unfavoorablc, 
WAS allowed to reach Mrs. Elworthy. It was b^autifulr 
and at the same time rery affecting, to see tlU calm 
submission add self-possession which she enforced upon 
herself in the great strength of love and faithful duty. 
He who was more to her than all the world beside, 
though dead, seeroe^ still to be near her, strengthening 
her to bear with fortitude, for his bdoved sake, all this 
great sorrow, so that his child might live to be w^by 
of him. Thus she sat in the bilence of that large, boH- 
iary house, which it was exacted would have been filled 
wi^ rejoicing, but over wnich so dark cu sorrow and 
such an nncertaia fate bad now fallen,* ia a sort of 
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charmed circle of profoundest quiet, #hUe arotmd her 
ivas gathering a terrible storm, of which not CToa the 
ttmtterin^s for some time reached her. 

llicha^ Elworthy withdrew again to Sedhnrghu And 
so much more agreeable than he expected had been the 
Impression made by his yisit on the mind of Mr. Wilbra- 
ham, that that gentleman left W^t>Wayland in rety 
good heart. Mr. Bethune prognosticated most faroiur- 
ably of his patient, and for the moment all appeared 
calm and ftdl of assured hope. 

But Richard Elworthy’s mind was teeming with sinister 
'■designs, aud as regarded the widow nothing was farther 
from his wishes than that slid should remain in a state of 
calm assurance. His money Hew in all directions; and it 
was really amazing and sorrowful to see, spite of the gene¬ 
ral loye and reverence felt for William ElwojtThy and his 
wife, how great a number of pcop^ were ready to swell 
the tido of Richard’s fortune when it appeared likely to 
turn in his favour. Even in Way land-dale there were 
many found who were willing to eat and drink at his 
cost, and to blii<^ter with big words about his rights. 
But the head of liis party was Banned o’ Tods-gill and 
his eldest son, now about twenty —young Dannel as he 
* was called-*«a wild young chap an\i a convicted poacher, 
ready for any mischief; who, ;vitli ahodt a dozen others 
like himself, loved nothing better than a spree of any 
kind, and who now found it extremely amusing to lounge 
about the door of the Bull's Head, in Dale*town, where 
Richard very soon took up his quarters, and where he 
Ulicrmitted a free tap and oread and cheese to all his 
^ortizans. Frdm the conclave at the Bull’s Head, 
therjetee, proceeded aJl kinds of inmours, both as re- 
gaedeu the present state of Mr^. Elworthy, and the 
uMflate success of her opponent. 

was a singular circumstance that now, in this strife 
the Wast-Wayland property, Isabel Harr set her- 
IE determined opposition to Richard Elworthy and 
"brother Bsunel. Ba&nel was offended at t||emg 
fc^oDy cut‘ off from any partidlpation in the property 
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Cousin Tholnas had left, and whioh, turning out 
io much mofo than was expected, at once placed Isahd 
^in circumstances better than his own; and Isabel, who 
transacted her own business at fairs and markets, Uke 
mtnj another stout dales^woman, always carried it witk 
a high hand against her brother whenever an opportu- 
«nity occ^irred. Nov, therefore, when Dannel was the 
sworn partiaan of niebard Elwortliy, Isabel, from a 
double motive, as violently espoused the other side. 
The whole district, indeed, was divided into two,factions; 
all who loved license rather than order, all who found 
their pleasure in idleness and drunkenness, rushed in to 
reap the harvest of the heir-at-law’s present popularity.' 
From Tods-gill and from the Bull’s Head, therefore, cir¬ 
culated the most astonishing rumours, pU of which it 
was* intended should reach the ears and harass the 
mind of the widow herself, and probably produce their 
realization. Sometimes it was asserted that there was 
no prospect at all of an heir; again, that the cliild was 
still-born, and that, in either case, Mr. Bethune was 
bribed to produce a spurious heir. It was asserted that 
Richard Elwortliy would dispute the possession to the 
last farthing; that the £rst lawyers in the land gave it 
already in his favour f and in three days from the present 
time, armed with the authority of law, he would take 
furciblo possession; and n there was to be an heir, like 
the bishops and the great lords of the land, when an 
heir to the crown #08 bom, he would' himself be cogni¬ 
zant of the birth. 

What a scene of disorganization and riot was this 
formerly peaceful and orderly Palel The off-scourings of 
the country thronged to it, and there was such puking 
and rollicking, and such floating rumours pregaaut with 
mischief abroad, as ^used the old sober mhabitants to 
a pitch of indignant resistance. At this sorrowful and 
alarming crisis, Isabel Garr made her appeara&de in 
WayUnd-dale, determined ,to raise such an active spirit 
of ^position as should, at ftast, if it would^not-substan- 
tiate the right, annoy and inconvenience the wrong. Sho 
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irent to the blacksmith’s shop, to the baker’s, to Ihe' 
barber’s, to tmy spot where people eoOgregateth aod * 
deelamg that s^ hersdlf would give twenty pounds to, 
the poor of Dale-town parish, and ten shiUmgs te the 
bell nngers, out of her own pocket, if a child was bAni 
to inherit the Wayland-dale property This created 
quite a reactum, and even the crowd at the Ba{l’s Headr 
gave three cheers for Isabel Garr and the lady of Wast 
Hall. 

Before Isabel Garr, however, had made hot appearance 
IBB. the scene, a stronger alliance had taken place on behalf 
6f Hrs. Blworthy and the tiuc heir Nothing has been 
said for some time of the untoward love afiair of the 
^pretty Agnes of Lilj-garth and the young quaker miller. 
They weie not yet married; yud so far tiom that, mdeed, 
that though the young people lemained as mnch attavhed 
to each oSier as evci, the two families had not spoken 
for a year and a half, much leijpfliaken hands Thomas 
Broadbent was gone fiom thei^le, and A,rnes had dis¬ 
pleased her father by rofusmg to marry anothei lover, in 
whose case thne was as much money, without any sec¬ 
tarian prejudices. «Thus it unfortunaWiy happened that, 
at tins \ery time, when the respectable inhabitants of the 
JOale should have all banded togetHbr, hand andheaxt, (m 
behalf of the right, that the ^two best^ men m it «tood 
aloof from each other, while they would separately have 
upheld it to Ihe last gasp with the true quaker stedfast 
ness But the case grew desperate, and even these two, 
so long dissevered by uhbrotherly ill-will, met and shook 
hands, and laid tibeor heads together to censider what it 
was m^cir power to do m the present emeigency. 

nHto’ Lily-garth, who had none of the old qusker 
infleic^lily m her, *cned for joy when she b|w her good 
brothar-in-law, Caleb Fothergill, ^once more in her 
house. 

what a good eight this ns for sure’” said she. 
** Sit thee down, Caleb, ett t^e down; thou!rt US 
ooukwas flowers i’ May! to be sure! we iQei(l|e«e 
<wajwrd» by th’ imrtrw,.- 
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' * Ohristifl brougl^t word that there was a strong mmoiir 
of Kifhard EJworthj taking possession of Wast Uall hf 
force, that he might know with his own eyes that he had 
iTair play, and that there was no deception. Somebody' 
down at Dale^town had heard Eiehard Elworthy say so 
himself^ If that was the case, Mrs. Elworthy ought to 
J)0 remoTod, Christie argued, and putting on his better 
coat to dio honour t(r the purpose of bis visit, as well ha 
to the new reconciliation, he set off to Birks-mill to 
consult his brother. 

There was truth in ths rumour; inasmuch as Richard 
Elworthy, who was now attended by a lawyer from Lon¬ 
don, had sent to the HaU a written notice that, in tl)|rwe 
^ys from the date thereof, if a properly attested will 
were not found, he should demand admittance into 
houw as presumptive heir-at-law. These tidings soob;c 
spread beyond the and Mr. Entwistle, and other 
of Mrs. Elwoithy’s friends, began to be seriously appre* 
hensive lest be should proceed to viedenee, which, in 
Mrs. Elworthy’b state, might prove fatal to her or the 
child, or even to lK>th. Pressing invitations were not 
wanting from pei4oDs of high standing in the neighbour¬ 
hood that she would remove to their houses, where she 
would be cordially w^oome, as well as in perfect secu¬ 
rity. But she shrunk from removing herself; in fact, 
she did not know by now much danger she was 
threatened. 

Nobody knew osactly wbat was to be done, for the 
most contradictory rumours were ladoat. Ij'His, however, 
was soon v6ry«eertain, that any violence or outrage oa 
the part of Richard would he as violently resisted and 
opposed by a very formidable party that Was now orga¬ 
nized in ^e Dale, with Christie o* ii)y-garldi and his 
hrotlier of Birks-milf at its head. These two, and haH 
a dozen other Wayland-dale and Ellerdale farmers con¬ 
stituted themselves into a little guard of honour to dt^d 
their beloved lady and her yet unborn child. ^ 

There was a wonderful ^xdtement in etety 
mind, yet outwardly things ‘were still. 'Mr, Bvtwl^tle 
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liad been at Wast Hall, where he bad a long conference, 
the purport of which had not transpired, further than that 
it was his wish that Mrs. Elworthj should be quietly 
remoTed. Richard Elwortby also was away from Dale- 
town; the morrow was the day on 'v^ich his violent 
entranee at Wast Hall was expected, it was said that 
a detachment of police were coming down to be stationed 
at the Hall, others said soldiers; ho(lrever that :^ght be, 
a number of young Dales-men, among whom were 
Christie o’ Lily-garth’s son, a handsome youth of 
eighteen, and a young fellow named Hichari Satter- 
thwaite, who lived at the mill with his uncle, vowed that 
Richard nevmr should set foot within the Hall—^that they 
would resist his entrance to the utmost. These young 
men really eigoyed the excitement, and frightened Mrs. 
i^awes and the maid-servants by a show of fire-arms and 
much talk of the terrible deeds they were ready to do. 
Isabel Garr was again seen in the Dale, going from point 
to point, promising everywhere money, and plenty of 
good beer for the men, and t^a-drinking for the women, 
|f an heir were horn to the lady of Wast-Wayland. It 
was reported thaUjsahel Garr would '^pend a hundred 
pounds if things only went as they ought to do; and it 
really was wonderful what enthusiasm she eveiywhere 
excited. * 

On this important day, Christie o’ Lily-garth presented 
himself before Mrs. Mildmay. 

^*1 am not come,” said he, ^^only On my own head 
and for my own sake, hut we’ve all ti^ed it over among 
ourselves, and as w^jAsr that the mistress will not leave 
the Dale—and yet Rh should leave the Hall before to¬ 
morrow, when there’s no knowing what yon villain may 
do-^we all want to get her nicely away to laly-garth to¬ 
night, end nobody ^ow any thin^of it. There’s only 
about half a dozen of us as kifows of it. IVe wrote to 


Mr.^’Wilbroham about it, and to Mr. Entwistle, and. I’ve 
jj^ot his answer, and he approves of it altogether, and so, 
doubt, will Mr. Wilbraham,* when his letter eemOs, 
there’s'no time to he lost.” » ‘ * 
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t It is an excellent idea, my good friend,” said Mrs. 
Mildmay. 

“ And,” contiRuod Christie, “ Nelly has got th* rooms 
•ready for her—capital rooms they are!—they’ve hoen 
airing ever sinc^yesterday. There’s th’ best bed-room 
for her, with th*ld family-bed in it, as wer’ never talcen 
^away, and ma’ppen she’d liko to know sometime that th* 
master iftmself wor^born in it. However, that’s no* 
much to do with it, only she would be safe there. No¬ 
body dare come there without my leave, for I’ve a lease 
of th’ place, and it’s all still and quiet, and Nelly and 
Agnes wiU tae great care of her, and she can have as 
many of her friends with her as she likes; we can make 
up four beds, and five at a pinch.” 

Christie looked very gip,ve and anxious. “Now, 
you’Jl persuade her,” coutmuod he, “lor if anything 
happened here, eithe^ to her or to th’ child, I tliink 1 
should never got over it.” 

Mrs. Mildmay was affected by his zeal; she gave him 
her hand, thanked him, aq|l said that she. was sure her 
daughter would see the desirableness of this proposal. 

Mr. Entwistle thinks,” said Christie, “ that all had 
better be done on the sly, as it were; we’ll get her away 
in the dusk—and tha* reminds me of what 1 had clean 
forgotten. 1 wait over to Sedbur’ last night, and saw 
!Mr. Bethune, and he approves of it too, and he’ll come 
to-night, if it’s agreeable to all, in his carriage, about 
dusk-hour, and so go with her to Lily-garth liimself, and 
. see her all safe. There’s nothing, you know, ma’am, 
uncommon in tji’ doctor coming, he does that every day; 
and he’ll drive off again, and nobody be th* wiser; 
then Richard £1 worthy and all his villanous set, they’ll 
think that th’ mistress is still here, and if they make any 
disturbance, let them*—wc can laugh when we’ve got her 
all safe at Lily-garth.” • 

Honour, to whom as much of Richard Elwovtliy’s 
threats, as was thought proper, ,were communieated, made 
wo opposition to the removal of herself to Lily-gbrth; 
iudeM, independently of a letter which was r^eived that 
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day from l\Ir. Entwibtle, by Mrs. Mildmay, urging upo7^ 
lier to accept tin's pioposal of Christie’s^there was nothing 
in it at all unpleasant or undesirable in any y ay. It was 
but selecting for the phice of the child’s birth the old 
family home, where his father, and hi^inccstors before 
him, had been born for many generations 

Mr. Betbnne’s carnage drove up to the Ilall towards 
dusk, and Chnstie and his few stout-hearted coadjutors, 
who were alohe deemed? worthy to know the secret, stood 
at a respectful distance, unseen h} her, with their hats 
off, and saw Honour enter the cainage in her deep, deep 
mourning, and m that condition of near maternity which 
80 readily excites the sympathy of every good-hearted 
mairied man; and there was not one of them hut \iho 
fdt his heart touched, and the tears spring to his eyes 
, “Now drive carefully, diive as if for your life,’’*said 
Christie to the coachman, mslung forward tlie moment 
he saw the door closed on Honour her mother and Mr. 
^^riiune; “ drive carefully, my good man, pi ay dol” 
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Ir Tia4 not known to llichard Llvoithy and lii& partiaana 
that MlLhroithy l^d left the UaJl No sooner, how* 
over, was she safely ofi, than the doors and the windows 
woie carefully secured, and Mrs. Hawes was ready to 
put herself at the head o^ the men-servants, who alone 
formed no inconsiderable defence. 

News was brolght about noon the following day, that 
Richard Elwortlw, and a whole army of men, were on 
their way to the Hall*to take possession. The greatest 
evcitement provdiled both within and without; the young 
men posted themselves m the court-yard to wait the 
event, bemg now strengthened by a couple of the 
who had been sent by Mr. Entwisile, to see that the 
peace was kept. The great'gato’-way, which fonne4 the 
principal entrance, and the gate leadihg to the shrubhery^ 
were secured agaipst intrusion, so that there was no 
access to the house, but by the court-yard. There was 4 
something exciting m all this, and* it is questihnable 
whether these youn j men did not long to come to close 
quarters with the detested heir-at-law and his allies. 

But nerl^er the heir-at-law nor any of his allies frere 
seen, and t6|u^rds evening, it was found that he had not 
even been at ^jpde-towo, noi^any where m the l>ale*t}ii|i 
day.* People kfiAir not what to think. * ' 
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, The following day they wero again eapocted; and 
« again the court-yard at the Hall Was filled with the same 
eager little group, who now were growing Very restless 
for want of something to doi 

About ten o’clock, a chaise drove r^idly up; it con¬ 
tained only Mr. Entwistle and his principal clerk. He 
was received by our young dale-friends with entliusiasm, 
and from them he learned the ei^isiing state ^ affairs. 
He made very little remark on nil he heard, and seemed 
to take everydiing so coolly, and so much as a matter of 
oourse, that the young men, who wanted nothing more 
than action, were a little disconcerted. They entered 
the house, and were soon seated at an abundant break¬ 
fast supplied to them in the library, by Mrs,* Hawes. 
Prom her they learned th%t Mrs. Elworthy had been 
gone two days, and that her removal to Lily-garth was 
as yet unknown to any hut the hon^iehold, and the parties 
immediately concerned in it. Mr. Entwistle appeared 
much satisfied. 

Mis. Hawes, like the good men in the court-yard, was 
dissatisfied with the com and undemonstrative lawyer. 
She wanted him td assure her that all v/as safe for Mrs. 
Elworthy, hut ho did not do so^ and therefore she was 
compell^ to speak. 

** Pray ye sir, do ye think ’at this Sichard will get 
the property, and the mistress be turned out?” 

" If we are fortunate enough to hare a living child- 
no, certainly I” was his reply. 

That was all the answer he gave, and poor Mrs. Hawes 
knew as that before. He wert on with liis 

breakfast, and the discomforted housekeeper, who felt as 
if her Qjppeti^were qute gone, wondered how he could 
swallow^uch mouthfuls of hot buttered rolls and toiigua. 
She felt as if the news weic come that the child was 
dead, and that the now disinherited widow must bo 
desj^oUed of all. 

” What’s th* use of lawyers,” said she, indignantly, 
'‘if they cannot make just and common-sense laws? 1 
wish they were all of them in the Red Sea, and at I 
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‘'had the settling of this business. Fd soon make short 
’<\rorli, of it, that 1 \7onld/* * 

Another chaise \ras now seen driving up. If it con- 
tainod Richard Blworthy, he was come in a much more 
sober state than was expected. It drew up at the court* 
yard, after having pulled up a moment at the great gates, 
•where thp chain and padlock sudiciently intimated that 
there no entr^cc. A gentleman, whom nobody 
knew, alighted; Richard Elworthy was with him, but 
kept his seat, after the two had exchanged a few inaudible 
words with each other. 

Tlie strange gentleman looked very brisk and cheer* 
ful, and seemed quite ready to return any saluta¬ 
tion of the young dales-men, who now, with the stout 
old butler at their side, stpod ready to .oppose his eu- 
ti’aoee, or at all events, to hold a parley. lie asked 
in a civil, but rathgr peremptory voice, to seo l^lrs.. 
Mildmay. 

“You cannot see her, sir,” returned the butler, shortly;. 
“but Mr. Entwistle of Kqpdal is here.” 

“ Good!” said the other, not appearing in the least 
surprised, and giving his card, desired that it might bo 
presented to that gentleman. 

The card of Mr.*Steele, solicitor, Lancaster, was 
handed in. • 

“Ah, well!” said Mr. Entwistle, handing over tho 
card to his clerk. “ 1 am glad that we have to deal 
with a respectable man. Tell Mr. Steele that 1 shall 
be happy to see him.” 

The lawyers had a long conference, a small part of 
which reached the ears of Mrs. Hawes, as she sat in her 
parlour, with the door open, that she might watch all 
that went forward. 

“You are mistakfn, my dear sir,” said Mr. Steile, 
who now interposed between Mr. Entwistle and the door, 
which that gentleman opened, as if about to leave* the 
loom, having just said, “ then there is an end of the 
conference between us. and f will wish you a good sHom* 
ing;* only remember that any entrance here on the part 
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of your client will be dealt with as a breach of the'- 
peace.’* 

How these words delighted Mrs. Hawes I But Mr. 
Steele replied, “ My dear sir, you are mistaken. Par-’ 
don me, my dear sir, but you are too hasty! You 
take an incorrect Tiew of the grounds upon which my 
client acts.” The head clerk he:pe spoke. He, too, 
seemed to be mollifying Mr. Entwlstle, and Mi*. Steele 
proceeded:— 

“My client,” said ho, “demands nothing unreason¬ 
able, nothing more than I think you would feel yourself 
justified in demanding for a client of }our own under 
similar circumstances. If this child Iitcs— if it can be 
proved that a living child is bom, he retires fiom the 
contest; the child becomes o ward of chancery, and the 
thing is removed from our hands. But until then, he 
stands as heir-at-law, and is justified by the law in pro¬ 
tecting his property from spoliation or fraud. I claim 
for lura, then, as heir-at-law, and you cannot, my dear 
sir, nullify his claim. The /*aHe may he hard, as you 
say, but we make not the hardship, we merely assert our 
legal rights. 1 demand for him the pOwor of wardship 
ol his property until his claim is nullified by the appear¬ 
ance of a direct heir. But wo must have the biiih of 
this heir properly attested.*’ ’ 

“Of course, of course,” said Mr. Entwistle. “The 
Lord (Jhancellor has had the case laid before him, and 


takes great interest in it; it will be well looked after. 
But it is our present ilnperativc duty to protect the un- 
fortnnato lady in (question from any aggression, or from 
mode of annoyance and disturbance. We must Lave 
jfiir plav, Mr. Steele, wo must have fair play!” 

Mr. Steele acquiesced. Again the libiary door was 
shut, and the lawyers again sat down to their conference, 
of which, as Mrs. Hawes could hear nothmg, nothing 


Unnspired. 

It was not long, however, before Mr. Entwistle’s clerk 
Went out, and to the surprise of everybody, returned with 
"’^Bichard Ehvorthy himself. lUehard had occupied him- 
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£elf witli reading the ** Times ” newspaper, after his agent 
had left him, whilst young Fothergill and hib friends 
stood outside the gate talking about him, and saying 
\nany bitter, and as they thought, witj^ things, which 
were intended to wound and mortify him. Like Mrs. 
Hawes, they were infinitely dibsatisfiod, but they were 
jnuch more than dissatisfied when Mr. Entwisile’s agent 
stepped 4o the eha&se door, and opening it, said in 
a chil voice, “I’ll trouble jou, sir!” at the same 
time, letting down the steps, and intimating to him to 
alight. 

They all thought that there must be treachery within 
dooi s. Both Fothergill ami Satterthwaite started for- 
ward to oppose Richard's entrance, but the clerk, who 
wab a posithc man, put the 'i aside, saying, “By your 
leavg, gentlemen!” and thus the two entered. 

“What docs it meiyi^” asked {Satterthwaite from Mrs. 
Ilav cs, into wliobc parlour he now walked. The butler 
was tlieie also, and three or four other domestics, all 
abking tlic same question. ^ 

“ Goodiiesfa only knows!” said poor Mrs. Hawes, 
leady to cry. I 

A loud ringing of the library bell startled them. Mrs. 
Hawes answered it. Slie found the gontlcmeu all stand¬ 
ing, and all talking together, so that for some time they 
did not notice her; but the gleaned up, that Richard 
was really to be permitted to remain there. The discus- 
bion now was, liow far he should be limited in action. 
Hu demanded foi bis own use tliis room in which they 
were standing, namely, the library; but that was reso¬ 
lutely opposed by Mr, Entwistle. The head clcik was at 
this time engaged in placing seals upon all the locks in 
the room, and this Mrs. Hawes understood w^as to he done 
throughout the housd! 

Mr. Eiitwibtle at length called Mrs. Hawes aside, and 
told her that Mr. Richard Elworthy would remain .there 
for the present. She was about to interrupt—to beg an 
explanation—to remonstrate^but be silenced hexv •eay* 
ing f^iat they knew wliat they were about. • 
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** It ift a good tbingy tben/' said she, **for it’s more 
than I do.” , 

^‘That is possible,” Said lie, good-humouredly; “but 
in the present state of affairs, wo cannot have eyerytbing 
out own way. Ton must provide a private room and 
necessaries for Mr. Richard El worthy.” 

“I hope he has brought his own cook w^tli him,”, 
interrupted she, “ for there is nobody here ’at ^ill do it, 
that 1 can tell you! I, for my part, should think it sin 
and treason, Mr. Entwistle.” 

Mr. Entwistle must have had great power of persua¬ 
sion, for presently Mrs. Hawes listened quietly. “ We 
ate doing all for the best,” said he, in conclusion; ” we 
are keeping things quiet. Please God wo get a /iv/nsr 
child, all then is settled! IJicre is no saying what vio¬ 
lence might have been committed if we had not yielded a 
little. You have done right in renioving Mrs. Elwortliy; 
she must be kept apart from evexy disturbing and annoy¬ 
ing cause.” 

Mrs. Hawes said somethiijg about the triumph that 
Richard had gained; that all he wanted was to get 
his nose in, and new they never wduld get him out 


again. 

Mr. Entwistle laughed; he saidf*that she would soon 
see that Richard had no great triumph^—that he was 
bound now to keep the peace—and any breach of it, 
which was what they had principally to fear, because of 
its eftect ou Mrs. Elworthy, would subject him to punish¬ 


ment. He hod thus become forested in the maintenance 
of peace and order, and thjB|ie was made to aid them 
in the most i«||iN!tual manned 


Tims it was concluded. Richard was to have the 


drawing-room and a chamber; Mr. Entwistle’s heatl 
clerk was also to remain as the Vepresentative of the 
other party. Seals were fixed upon every lock; the 
rooms were locked, and the keys placed in the hands 
of Mrs. Hawes, who received orders not to leave the 


« placi. 

I’ Mr. Entirisde and Mr. Steele took luncneou to- 
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gcthcr, after which they drove off in their reapoctive 
vohicles. 

The newB that Richard Elworthy had got possession 
Of Wast Hall spread through the Dale, and caused th,e 
utmost coDstematiou and dibmay. It was feared at first 
that, some way or other, the law had given it to him, 
and so great was the popular indignation, that, had it 
iSeen so, tfiere is no d’oubt but that they would have been 
ready to pull it down over his head. 

On the other hand, the wild rabble who had attached 
themselves to Richard, and who were regarded by him 
merely as the coarsest tools wherewith to rough-hew, as 
it were, his work, and then to be cast aside, now finding 
no demand for tlieir rude energies, contrary to their ex¬ 
pectations, sat drinking at the Ball’s Head until they were 
all ajfire for action, and for any mischief which might 
come into their heads. 

One of thc<»c fellows proposed, therefore, as a capital 
joke, that they should go and make a bonfire at the Hall 
in honour of the new squire. It was thought to be a 
very bright idea, and younj Dannel Garr, and three or 
four other foolish^ half-drunken fellows, set out towards 
e\ ening to accomplish it. Young Garr, who knew the 
ground well, led them Oo an old oak copse adjoining Ilih- 
blethwaite Force,»in which brushwood had been cut this 
spring, and now lay tied fip in faggots. Of these fag¬ 
gots they collected a sfifiicient number to form an immense 
bonfire, and conveyed them by dusk-hour to a little dingle, 
terming the extremest comer of tlic Tods-gill land, and 
only at a short distance from the Uall itself, to the front 
of which they intended to remove them as soon as the 
darkness would render it safe to do so. 

Under the strict surveillance of the ^lice in-doors, as 
well as of the most stilngont orders from Mr. Entwistle’s 
head clerk, the househedd at the Hall went early to bed, and 
the insurgents outside might have carried their plan, hiio 
execution without interruption, had not the dogs kept up 
such a tremendous harking the moment they approaolied 
the h^use with their bundles of faggots, as obliged them 

M ® 
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to desist from this part of their eoheme. But they were 
not disposed to give it up altogether; accordingly olam- 
herhig over a wooden fence into the stack*yarJ, they 
found a stack of faggots ready to their hands, and piling 
up of these an immense heap, loosely put together, so 
as to make a monstrous bonhre, they soon it ^ 
a-blaze. 

It was long past midnight, aiid pitch dkrk, there 
being no moon» when a fierce light flashed througli every 
chink of the closed shutters of the hack-windows of the 
Hall, and awoke such of tho startled sleepers as lay on 
that side of the house, with the idea of lightning. But 
the light continuing, a more terrible idea instantly sug¬ 
gested itself, and one nearer t^o truth, that the HaU was 
on fire. 

‘‘It is that villain’s doidg! He thinks the mistress 
is here!” exclaimed Mrs. Hawes and the butler, and all 
the other servants ni a breath. 

They rushed to the chamber which Bichard Elworthy 
occupied, and met him at the door, apparently as much 
alarmed as themselves, 

“Where is the fire?” he demaudeu 

They charged mm with it, and hutled out voUies of 
hatred and indignation against kirn, every one seeming 
glad to Iiave an opportunity of speaking his miud. 

He took no notice of thenjc or their opprobrium, and 
ovou ordered the polic^|||^hG iidmediately simnnoned, 
and to gave tlH^strictest orders to search out 

and scis^M^ one who might appear to he the originator 
of the mischief, although, in his own mi^d, he suspected 
them to ho hio own friends. The setting fire to the 
HaU had once before been proposed as a means of alarm- 
big tho poor lady, and Richard Elworthy had, at that 
time, laughed at it as a capital ^oke. He feared now 
that same of his friends were acting on thia suggosti<m, 
in the idea of doing him good service. 

The windings of the Hale prevented the Hall from 
beii^ seen at any great dutonee, and this, together with 
the early hours kept by tho dales-pe(^le themselves. 
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.caused the alarm of fire not to he spread immediately 
from one end of the valley to the other; neither,did the 
light from the burning, nor indeed any knowledge of it, 
•reach Lily-garth until all danger was over. 

Richard Elworthy, who, above everything, wished to 
avoid any breach of the peace, was unspeakably annoyed 
at this occurrence; and disregarding the torrents of 
abuse which ho was assailed by the congregated 
household, rushed down stairs, and issued peremptory 
orders to have the iire-hiickets taken down, and the fire- 
engine brought out. But this was already done; there 
was neither man nor woman about the place who was 
not prompt for action, and whose activity and energy 
was not loused still more by the determination not to re¬ 
ceive orders from Richard ^Iworthy. 

It. was soon ascertained that there was no danger to 
the Hall; but the firp having been made too near the 
.stack fiom tv Inch the faggots wore taken, it also caught 
fire and aoon became one mass of fiaine most terrific to 
witness. A new cause of apprehension then arose from 
a ha}-rick which stood near, and which adjoined the 
stables, from wlfieh the horses were immediately rc- 
li/oved. 

Richard Elworthy,^s tvo haveiaaid, was most assidu¬ 
ous on this occacion; rushing from point to point, and 
giving orders as thouglf ho were the master of the 
place. 

His zeal, however, defeated its own object; the people 
who resented hifi interference, eTcn though his directions 
were the Tvisest that could be given, everted themselves 
with redoubled voluntary energy and forethought, that 
they might render his commands unnecessary by fore¬ 
stalling them. It afforded a great deal of amusement, 
even amidst the firstP terror, when one of the maid ser¬ 
vants, a stout dale-lass, who, when directing the leathern 
pipe of the engine, was peremptorily ordered by Rieliard 
Elworthy to make some alterations in her movements, 
at once cut short the speaker’s words by turning,••as if 
accidentally, the stream of water upon * hunself, and 
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drenching him from head to foot. It was done as if in 
the twinkling of an eye, and the next moment the water 
was deluging the hay-rick. There was a load roar of 
laughter which the incensed heii-at-law thought it best' 
not to notice, and as it was soon after ascertamed that there 
was no longer any danger of the fire spreading, he 
quietly retired from the scene, while seveial of the ring¬ 
leaders in the mischief, among the rest youu|, Dannel 
G-arr, were already in the hands of the police. 

It was during this night that liichaid Elworthy learned 
that the widow was no longer at the Jlall. This was n 
piece of intelligence that startled him. Where, then, 
was she, asked he, and how long had she been gone I 
Nobody would give him a satisfactory answer, and he 
was hiled with many susnicions and apprehension^, 
which led, within the next several days, to active corres¬ 
pondence among the lawyeis. 

The news of an incendiary attempt upon Waat Hall 
spread far and wide, and did more to damage Richard 
Rlworthy^s cause than anything else. It was univer¬ 
sally attributed to his agency; it was said that suppos¬ 
ing the widow to bg in the bouse, he had caused this 
diabolical outrage to be committed, m the hope of ics 
producing the most disastrous efferits upon her. He was 
really guiltless of the aifair, but he bo'C the blame. It 
was in vain, as far as popular optmuii went, that he was 
extremely indignant; that he disclaimed all knowledge 
of the attempt, and even, to prove his innocence, did 
his utmost to bring* the true offenders to justice. 
Young Dannel Garr and several others were taken up 
on the charge, and for the present committed to 
prison. 

But Richard Elworthy gained nothing hy aU this. He 
was indeed iu a most difficult position, between two rery 
formidable horns of a dilemma. He must either pirove 
hims.jlf guiltless of this outrage, and thereby incense his 
own party by convicting them, or he must allow himself 
to be considesed guilty of tbSs breach of the peace, and be¬ 
come, therefore, m his own person, amenable to thi law. 
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Jle infinitely preferred the former, and now the rcf^actioa 
b.egan. And while he cursed the lawless people who, 
when*left to*themselves, had committed a fatal dutrage, 
dtv^hich had essentially damaged him in the eyes of all, 
they, in their turn, cursed him as a sneaking Judas, who 
would betray his own friends when they were doing their 
best to serve him. 






CUAPTER XVII. 


WmiiST the violent passions of the Todb-gill Garrs and 
othorSf were raging almost *.,(> madness, and wJ)ilst all 
the Dale and the country round “was ringing uitli the 
strange news of this incendiary oiflrago, Mrs. Elworthy 
was calmly passing the caily weeks of May in the se¬ 
clusion of that shady old house, where all was as still as 
in a castle of enchantment. * She asked not for tidings 
of what occuired without, well knowing that she had 
wise and warm friends to protect her interests, and thpt 
her present duty was to wait and^ho still. She walked 
daily in the quiet gaidcn at Lily-garth, but knew not, 
that at such times, a faithful sentinel, Christie or some 
one else, kept watch neai. Chiistie said, from her first 
coming to hjl^ousc, **sho shall never know, pool thmg, 
how we never have hey out of our sight, lest, nia’ppen^ 
she miglit not feel so free and easy.” 

The only thing they told her, was that Lord Lonsdale 
and many other influential people had written, immedi¬ 
ately oil the news pf the Are, most kind letters. They 
read her only such parts as did noteJcfer to the outrage, 
and she made no inquiries regarding the rest, for she 
knew that a time would como when nothing would bo 
withneld from her. Lord Lonsdale, as well as the others, 
axprpss§d the wannest inteiipst in her behalf, and oflered 
aid and countpnance if any emergency occurred in which 
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.thej oould be araiUble to her. This was rety c^eetfiag * 
and consolatory'. Mr. Wilbraham had also written to 
assail them* of what Me. Entwistle had told Richard 
J^lworthyr, that the Lord Chancellor took deep interest 
in the case, and that the child and its mother would find 
the most'favourable, and the most kind wardship, UEtder 
this Head of the Law. 

• “AiK^'pray yo how’s th’ mistress? And have ye 
heard ought fra’ Lily-garth?” asked the dales- 
people of each other many times in the course of 
each dny. 

Christie came home one evening in high delight, for 
he had met Matthey o’ Brockside, who was just come 
out of Rosendale, where lived the famous dumb wife 
that everybody coiHulted about their dreams. Mat- 
thoy’s sister. Ally, who lived in Rosendnlo likewise, had 
drcnhied a wonderful dream. She dreamed that she saw 
a beautiful white dote, sitting on a rock amid raging 
waters; people in boats were trying to get at her to save 
her, bitt they could not, and then, all at once, there rose 
up from beside her a youilg eagle, and took her on its 
outspread wings, siud lifted her from the rock, and soared 
^itith her far into the blue sky, away and away through 
golden sunshine, an(^ all the people in the boats, and 
crowds that wor^ looking on, set up a great shout of joy, 
with which Ally awoke. • 

Ally was BO astonished by the dream that she went 
at once to the dumb wife to get it interpreted, and she, 
without a word about Mrs. Elw^rthy, showed them as 
plain as if it was in a glass, a lady lying in a bed with a 
“lad-bairn” ih her arms. Ally, therefore, knew in a 
minute that it had reference to Mrs. El worthy, ft was a 
dream of good omen, as the dumb wife had given her to 
understand. • 

Ally went from house to house in Rosendale, and her 
hrotlior Matthey o’ Brockside did the same in Way^pnd- 
dale, telling everywhere the wonderful dream ana th^ 
interpretatioh which was giv§n of it by the dumb Vtlfe— 
she who never spoke, yet knew so much, and whose in- 
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f' 46rpretdtion9 of Jreama were acknowledged true both far 
and wide. 

It was now somewhat past the middle of May, * 

One morning, Christie o' Lily-garth called up his son 
before day<break, and* told him to tide with all speed to 
Jedburgh, and bid^ Mr. Bethune hasten there without 
delay. 

Thou mae tae my mate,” said Christie, ealhng again* 
to his son from his chamber door; “she’ll go better than 
th’ black filly." 

This permission showed to all who knew Chiistie, 
how much his lieait was in the errand. This mare was 
diis pride and Ins glory, and his son would not lia\e 
dared to ask the loan of hci, but uow she nas voluuteeied 
for this hasty lide. 

Such of tile dales-people as saw young Fothergill o* 
Lily-gaith riding at this early hour at full speed, undei 
Stood the errand, and it soon spread iiom house to 
house, that the doctor was sent for to Lily-gartb, and 
before night they should have great news one tv a} oi 
another. e 

Young Fotheggill letumed for a late breakfast, accoid- 
ing to dale hours, and Mr. Bethune avrired in his cab- 
iiago almost as soon. 

Christie said that he would mb down j;he mare himsdf, 
for that he did not feel in spivts to go far from home 
that morning. And yet when hour after hour passed, 
and he saw nothing but the anxious faces of the women 
in bis house, it ^as more than he could bear. lie now 
said he would go up the Fell and look after some black 
Scotch cattle which he had grazing tber^. He did so, 
hoped that, as he had been away now for some 
hmrs, there would be glad ttdmgs for him on his 
return. « 

Koj^ps he the only one so waiting; a crowd of people 
was^faerally before house, keeping at a respectful 
^istiilnce; some sitting, others walking about, and others 
ge^jl^ and coming. Thei;p never had been such an 
^l|:^einent *and anxiety before. Christie inq[uired, for 
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his infe, and found her in the back-kitchen scourln|; a 
cheese-pan. 

^WaeVto me!” said Nelly, rather snappishly, in 
reply to her hushand^s inquiries, ** she’s very badly!—to 
my thinking, ver^ badly!” Neljy rubbed at the braes 
pan more energetically than ever, it and ^continued: “I 
wonder ’at women are fools enough to marry! Th’ 
finest ihan ’at ever was, isn’t worth what it costs a 
woman! I wish, for my part, that I do! ’at having 
bairns was turn and turn about, as would be mote fair 
like, and then th’ man, when he’d had his turn, would 
know how to set store by’s wifel” 

Nelly’s intense sympathy made her very cross. 

Christie did not reply, but walked back to tho stable 
where his favourite mare stood, and leaning against the 
stable door-post, thought over past times. He recalled 
that dreadful day, now so long gone by, when the first 
^Irs. El worthy died,^ and his Nelly, then his blooming 
young wife, suddenly took to her bed, and the terrible 
agonies of child-birth succeeded. He remembered his 
feelings at that time as livingly as if it was now; when 
the intensity of his sympathy made him suffer with her, 
ssid it was a bitter grief to him that he could not hear 
aU for her. Ilis heart at this moment was very heavy; 
a foreboding of •evil oppressed him, and he felt almost 
as weak as a woman, fie thought of the dumb wife, 
and how she had interpreted Ally o’ Rosendale’s dream; 
hut it could not sustain hia hopes now—it even seemed 
like a tempting of Providence. • 

Tears coursed down his sunburnt cheeks. ** What an 
old fool 1 amP’ thought he to himself, but he could not 
shake off the depression. 

He was one of those simple, eamesh souls, who believe 
that no prayer can bffeffici^t unless presented kneeling. ' 
It seemed disrespectfnl to the Almighty, according to 
his feeling, to present a petition otherwise than in 'thin 
humble position. He now needed the consolation (ff** 
earnest prayer; therefore, mounting to tlie haydofb} he 
kueU down among the hay, and prayed ferventl}^ for the 

m2* 
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who was then iot her hotir of noedf and for the 
child about to be bom, and on whose Hfe the well-,, 
being and happiness of so many depended. ' 

Hia prayer was ended, and he came down; but just 
as he reached the outer door of the stable he heard the 
voice of his daughter,'shooting, **Father! father! there’s 
a lad bairn! a l^ny lad haim!” 

The joyful news flew among the people outside} there 
was a buz 2 , a murmur, almost a, shout of joy. 

Christie said nothing, but again mounting the hay¬ 
loft, dropped once more upon his knees, and poured 
forth his genuine overflowing soul in thanksgiving; 
and when he came down again, he was as mod as the 
rest. , 

Kelly was in the parlour, setting out the \;ea-thing8, 
with cold meat, Various sorts of pies, and the great staud 
cf spirits, the three bottles of which had been filled tfiat 
morning for the occasion. Everjijbdy must now eat 
and drink, and the doctor was coming down for that 
purtwse. 

Nolly was crying for joy as Christie came in. 

**Thou must ilae think ill o' me for ifhat I said just 
now, Christie," said she; “if th’ woman has a’ th’ pam»> 
to bear, so has sho maist joy over her bairn. Oh! there 
is no joy like that of a mother over her pew-bom bairn; 
and 1 never thought, when it wer* all over, ’at I had borne 
too much either for thy sake or th’ bairn’s; so thou must 
think*nought of what I said." 

Christie gave hi<t wife a hearty kiss. He could just 
then have kissed all the world. lie declared he was so 
pleased that he could forgive Biehard Elworthy, and even 
the very himself, ail the mischief that he had tried 
lo do. 

^ Christie sold he could not ^stop eat anything, for 
that he miist go and tell the good news. “ But, pray ye, 
Nelly woman," said he, speaking mysteriously and in a 
^rlwlBpey, ** is th’ haira all right and sound?" 

** For sure it is," replied »NeUy, looking as bright as 
words were satisfactory; “as sound and perfect a 
- r* « 
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baxfn as erer Trer* bom; a big dbap ^at kaoii% 

, bow to cry, I promise thee!” 

*^Aiid *tbere"s no fear ’at it may die the&7’* said 
Christie, now venturing to .speak in his natural voioo. 

The doctor at this moment came in, looking voxy 
cheerful. A 

“ Well, Mr. Fothergill,” said he, o*ing his hand to 
Chrisjjie, “we’ve managed our affairs very satisfactorily 
up stalls. Mrs. Elworthy is famously, and we have a 
beautiful little boy.” 

Christie sho(^ the doctor’s hand so vigorously that 
the gripe was fSt long afterwards. He then went to an 
old-fashioned desk, the key of which himg to his watch- 
chain, and taking out thence a little roll of something in 
white writing-paper, opened it, and laid ten golden 
sovereigns and a half befbro the doctor. 

*“Tiicic, doctor,” said he, “those arc yours; wo’ve 
had them laid in readiness these many weeks. * 
There’s my brother at Birks-mitl, and Mr. Walker o’ 
th’ 'tshool, and Matthey o’ Brockside, and 6ne or two of 
th’ lolkb in Ellerdale—hut you’ll find all th’ names 
wi’itten upo’ tV paper—we said ’at we’d mae you this 
little compliment amongst us if there wer’ a hkely bairn— 
wc mattered not mi^h whether it were lad or lass; so you 
can put it in y^ur pocket, doctor, And you’ll be none the 
worao of it, I reckon. * But I’ll go now and carry th* 
news to th’ Uall,” said he, impatient to ho off. 

“ Willie’s gone there,” said Nelly; “ho set off as soon 
as tir bairn wer’ born.” • . 

“ Then I’ll go to Dale-town,” said Christie. 

“AH Dale-town knows it by this time,” said Nelly; 
“besides, Michael Sattertliwaito’s there long afore this; 
ho set off when Willie did. Thou ai*t getting an old man, 
Christie,” said hi*' '?rife, laughing; “tV young fellows all^’' 
get th’ start of thee!” and then springing up from her 
chair, she sot tlic parlour-door wide open, saying, Hark 
ye, Christie, my man, there’s lih’ bairn a-SKjrpochii^' 
There’s no mistake in thari” ' /. 

ffhe doctor, who was well pleased wither the Unexpected ,v 
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whi’6h lie liad placed in His pocket, began, in high 
good-humour to explain that crying in a new-born child 
was a sure sign of health, and was necessary to exj^nd 
the lungs, <hc. dec.; during which long speech, for the 
doctor made it both long and learned, poor Christie, who 
could listen toj^thmg but the child, felt himself quite 
unmanned. TW voice of this new eristence, so welcome 
and so precious to him, seemed to stir the very deaths of 
sentiment and affection within him* He thought again 
to himself, ** what an old fool I am, for sure!” and then, 
who should walk in hut Mrs. Mildmav herself, looking 
Very happy and yot very pale. She h A received every¬ 
body’s congratulations but Christie’s. He, poor man, 
Jbowevor, seemod in no condition to offer them, for the 
very sight of her at tliat moment brought such a choking 
sensation into lus throat that he could not speak a word. 
Portunately Mrs. Mildmay bore him company; they shook 
'hands without saying a word, but their looks and their 
very silence were intelligible to each other 

The grand meal, whatever it might be called, wal!> now 
ready, and the doctor was eatilig away with on amazing 
appetite from various of the many good things ^ith which 
*Hhe big table,” as it was called, and which was onlj^ 
used on great occasions—^wedding'^ and such like, was 
now so abundantly furnished. ^ 

** Sit thee down and tae a mouthful,” said Nelly to 
her husband, **for thon’st not oaten anything to speak 
of to-day.’* 

And yoi4|§lust driqk^o the health of the lady up 
stairs, and our young heir,” said the hap^y, and proud 
doctor. 

ChristieJMed a bumper, and drank a bappy recovery 
and long mfe to Mys. Elwortby; then filled again, and 
^ drank li^g life and prosperity to the^mung heir of Wast- 
Waylamd. 

Hq ate something standing, for he said he must be off. 
i JJfi must go down to Dale-town and set the hells a-ring- 
for through they might liear them up to the HaU, 
yet tiiey woufd^not disturb the mistress at LUy-garthofor 
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^Bow-fell kept off the sound of the heUa, as he haff often ' 
' u^oticed. 

Christie 'nas in such an excitement of joj, that he was 
.ready to ring the belle himself. 

When he reached the church-yard gate, however, the 
hells began to ring as of themselves; som^ody.had bemi 
before him, that was evident. Besides Snchael Satter- 
^hwaite. there were plenty of others to set them on; even 
Isabel uarr, who by some unaccountable means, was on 
tlie spot to hear the first tidings, had been there, and 
left ten shillings for the ringers, as she promised, vowing 
more vehemently than ever, that there should be such 
tea-diinkings, and such merry-makings, as had never been 
known before, even if it took fifty pounds out of her own 
pocket. 

The bells were ringing, ms though they would shake 
the bid church tower down, and all Bale-town was a-stir 
as well as the vallcyssitself, from one end to the other, 
when a chaise was seen driving rapidly through it, on 
it'> wa^ont of the valley. It contained Richard Elworthy. 
Where he was going nobtfdy knew; hut hardly was he 
through the street and out of sight, when the landlord 
of the Bull’s Hoad rushed to his door-steps to look after 
him, exclaiming loud enough for everybody to hear, 
“ The villain! an^ he nas left his bill unpaid.” 

Christie was a great ^nd happy man. Everybody 
thronged about liim for days, and would shake hands 
with him, not only because they loved and honoured him, 
for his own sake, hut because he^had always been the 
friend of the mistress, and because it was under his 
roof that the ^oung heir of Wast-Wayland was bom, 
when he and his mother were almost outcasts from their 
oivn. 

The general joy vid satisfaction wt^ so great, that 
there was a daily throng at Lily-garth, lo inquire after 
the young child and his mother, to make little offerjngs 
to both, and, if possible, to get a sight of him*\ few 
favoured mortals had seen h^ before he was ro^^y^days 
old, find these became oracles on this popular .topic. The 
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intelligence of this child, were in circulation; no nurse 
nor mother in the Dale had ever seen anything cqdal to 
him. * 

His birth, of course, was in the newspapers, and many 
copies of Buoliipapers are carefully preserved, by such of 
the dales-peo|)le as have a turn for the chronicling of 
events, to this day. r 

The spirit of this general rejoicing, which liad in it 
the spirit of conciliation, produced a remarhahle eftcct at 
Birks-mill. The good quakers, Caleb and Elizabeth 
Fothergifl, were, in some mysterious manner, hronglit to 
oonsent to the marriage of Thomas Broadbent and the 
pretty Agnes o’ Lily-garth. They said that they would 
no longer oppose his marrying “ out of the society,” 
eeei&g that A^es and he wdl'e so much attached to each 
other; or perhaps, suggested the good step-father, jignes 
might come into the society hetoio they ts ere mained. 
He thought “ ‘Friends’ would not object to recchpg her, 
ifl&eoing that her father had been a ‘Friend’ liimse f.” 

The news of tins concossidh on the part of liis family, 
soon reached Thomas Broadbent, and he hurried into 
Way land-dale, with a heart so full of joy, that no otl*cr 
besides Agnes's could equal it. U was oelightful comiug 
homo—after the miserable leaving that there had 
been. The step-father broached the idea of Agnes he- 
ooming a “ Friend,” for this was a sort of middle course for 
the good quaker to take. Q’homas and Agnes took this 
matter i nlft^ c onsideration. They said that this would 
take a deJft time; it would have to go from one monthly 
meeting tJwiother; for “ Friends ” were always so slow 
kbout such things; and, perhaps, after all they would not 
receive her because she was not “ a convinced Friend,’’ 
but only applied for membership because she wanted to 
marry a “ Friend.” 

They determined, therefore, as the shortest and safest 
4 !Bray, tygo to church, as Agnes’s father had done before 
thep^ and get married at once. They did so. 

Caleb Elizabeth Folhe|giU looked very ^raive 
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. Fhen they heard what the rash youag people had dooe* 
T]hey said “ ‘ Friends ’ would he very angry about it; per¬ 
haps %ould ‘ioveii deal with them' for having sanotioued 
it; but as it was done, it could not be undone; there 
w^as no crying for shed milk.” So they kissed and shook 
hands with the young couple, and in the bottom of their 
hearts felt very well satisfied. 

* The y^ung heir of Wast-Wayland was baptized Wil¬ 
liam after his father. The dales-people said among 
themselves that, of course, his christening would he very 
grand, and that no doubt Lord Lonsdale, or the Loid 
Chancellor, or perhaps both, would he his godfathers. 
They said that he and his mother should he taken back 
to the Hall with a grand procession of all the neighbour¬ 
ing gentry in carnages and on horseback; and that all 
the tenants sliould follow \ieth music and* banners; they 
said1;hat the bells of Pale-town should ring for a week, 
and that there shoulil he a general holiday,* with bon¬ 
fires aud fire-works; that an ox should he roasted wh<fie 
for tlujmen, with plenty of good ale, and that the women 
^should have tea in the meadow by Wast-water; and that 
there never shouid he so much honour done to a young 
heir and his mother as should be done on this occasion to 
Mrs. Elworthy and hgr infant son. 

So talked thc^ in their entliusiasm; hut they forgot 
that the } oung mother wgs a widow, and that she could 
I only return to her child’s home to feel in its desolate 
solitude that the child’s father would never enter it 
more. 

Honour wept over her child, her beautiful first-horn. 
Now, for the first time, she might give way to her grief, 
so many, many things pressed the sense of her bereave¬ 
ment upon her. A strange, deep agony stamped it upon 
her soul, when forgetting for a*moinent the death of her 
husband in the ecstatic joy.of her child’s ftrth, she thought 
instinctively, as it were, how great would be his joy^also, 
and then sank down, remembering as if with ^tho ficrv 
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circle ft with his love^that it was fatherless^that she 

was a widow! 

No one at present could spes^ of hers as joyful feeJIngs. 
She had yet to be allowed the indulgence of grief before 
her time of joy arrived. There was, however, healing 
£or her in her maternal duty. Again she must curb her 
sorrow for the sake of her child. Oh! the wisdom and 
the sustaining power of duty! She was calm^end still,* 
and at times her pale and sorrowful countenance was 
brightened 1>y a smile of maternal love, only too often 
dimmed by tears. 4 

Ohiistie, who was desperately bent upon her triumphal 
return to the Hall, could not be convinced of its utter 
impracticability, not to say impropriety, until he had seen 
Honour herself; then he said no more. 

She returned** quietly, very<\juietly, one evening about 
the middle of June, and the few friends she loved ^est, 
they who Had stood by her in fornDrer trials, were there 
to receive her, and to remove, if possible, some sad¬ 
ness from her desolation. After this, all the fjnnlies 
of distinction and influence in the neighbourhood 
vied who should show her most kindness and most 
attention, i 

But if she could not rejoice with e„full-hearted joy, that 
was no reason why there should be no ,rejoiciug at all. 
Christie 0’ Lily-garth, his brother, Caleb Fothergill, his 
happy son-in-law, Thomas Broadbent, the good Mr. 
Walker, and even Isabel Garr,' took care that there 
should. The hells of Dale-town no\ig||k)g because the 
young heir had taken possession of ms father*s house; 
the chil^n, both boys and girls, had holiday, and tea 
mind pldp^ake under the sycamores in front of Mr. 
l^alkerTschool; an ox was roasted and distributed one 
day, with plenty .of good beer, to alt the poor people for 
miles round, who would fetch .it, Christie officiating as 
seneschal on the occasion. The following day, that there 
^ight n0t be a surfeit of good things, a grand tea- 
drinking was held in a be^jitiful meadow below Birks- 
mill, after which, in the evening, everybody hastened to 
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. a field near the t(hrn, where an exhibitor of fire-works, 
who had been sent for from Lancaster, had set up his 
greift macliinerj, and where, as soon as it was dark. 

• everybody, old and young, gentle and,simple, from far 
and near, were transported by the wondrous beauty of 
(Jatheriue wheels, Homan candles, blue fire, rockets, 
stars, and every possible fiery device which the mechan- 
*iat coulj^ imagine, and, to end aU, there was a dance in 
the open air for the young people—tMiristie, and two or 
three others of the more respectable dales-men, being, of 
course, masters of the ceremony. 

All this was anything but amusing to the people of 
Todb-gili. Young Dauncl was in jail, betrayed there, 
as they said, by Kichard El worthy; and more than this, 
Danncl himself liad lost that two hundred pounds which 
he, miserable man that ho f'as^ had volunteered as a loan 
to tfic now penniless and abhcoiidcd lieir-at-law. 

The lea-'C of TodjJfgill was not, of course, renewed to 
Danmd <j}arr. He and his family set off, as soon as 
3"()uiigf Diimiers tiial was over, with what money they 
could raise, to America, Whither young Hannel was to 
follow them as s%on as the twelve mouths, the term of 
iMapriboiimeiil, to which he was sentenced, was expired. 
The old dibmal liou^. at Tods-gill was pulled down, a 
bubstantial one l^uilt in its stead, and here Thomas and 
Agnes IJroadbont settled down, instead of going to 
^ America, as they had talked of, and thus a new and most 
rcbjiecUblc name was added to the tenantry ot the young 
heir. 

The Huttons, of course, were anxious lookers-on, not 
knowing how cleeplj interested and implicated Mr. Fre¬ 
derick Ilorrocks nas in tlie disgraceful part of the 
affair. To them it was rather satisfactory than other- ^ 
wi&e, that a true hei#was born; for seei^ng that all pos¬ 
sible advantage to them was lost, they had a plea.siire in 
knowing that Jlichard Elworthy was defeated. Jnttlc 
did they think that advantage to any of tlmir ow 
family could have accrued by the success of Aiat, iin- 
prim^iplcd adventurer. 
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Horrocks was enraged beyond meftnire; and but for . 
bis share in the business, he would have betrayed the 
base thief whose accomplice he had allowed liimseif to 
become; as it w^s, he knew that ho was in this man's 
power, and it was only by the sacriiice of another con¬ 
siderable sum of money tliat. ho sent him out of the 
country, and bound him to remain there. 

The Lord Chancellor was on able and an ii^ulgcnt 
guardian, both of the widow and her child. Mr. Wil- 
braham was his intimate friend, and every suggestion 
from this excellent man had its full weight. As far as 
possible, the wishes and views of the late Mr. Elwmlliy, 
when they wero known, were carried out. Mrs. Elwor- 
%'s income was on the most liberal scale, and this ena¬ 
bled her to do an act of generous kindness, mere justice, she 
called it. She continued to pa^ Mrs. Dutton’.s annuity 
out of her own income; but tliat lady, not wiahing to 
consider herself in any way indcbwd to Honour Mild 
may, accepted it as an allowance made to her 1 y the 
Lord Cliauccllor, in consequence of her claims un the 
Wast-Wayland property; and, though she knew to the 
contraiy, she alwtijs spoke of it as suel« Tlondur iic'^er 
objected to this piece of self-deception; it v as enough 
for her tliat thir> unhappy lady c^iuld be benefited ui 
any y\a.y. 


V At the present moment what is tlio state of affairs at 
Wast-Uall? Mrs. Elwortliy in the tenth \ear of her 
widowhood, seems the impersonation of all that is lovely 
and grao4i|^ ill woman. Ilcr hair, though she is still 
young, hMi^rey;iher eahn and thi-ughtfid countenance 
is remarkable for its expre'fsion of heart-felt good¬ 
ness/and that joy which springs fiom the peace within, 
mhj is tlvB* countenance of one who, having passed through 
a ^evur&r conflict, has comt out, though wounded, yet 

victorwus. 1' 

1 
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She is devoted to the well-being of her beloved dales-*^ 
•people and her joung son. Many have been the splen- 
. (lid allianc( 9 s which havo been offered her; but she has 
• remained steadfast to her widowhi^od, and to the 


fiilfllpient of present duties in which her whole soul is 
engaged. % 

Qf the child, I know not how to speak, lest I should 
seem te be as extravagant as Christie o’ Lily-garth, who 
firmly bf'lievcs tliat human perfection exists in him. It 
is enough to say that this young William Elworthy is 
not only gifted with extraordinary personal beauty, but 
with rare natural endowments both of the heart and the 


liead. Mrs. ]\lilJmay still lives hale and active, the 
happiest of mothers, the proudest and fondest of gj-and- 
unttliers. 


Scarcely any person of* eonseqiionec ^n our story has 
dieil within thc^(! ten years. Calcl) and Eli/.abetli Fother- 
gill still live at JlisiLB mill. And even though Tliomas 
‘i)roddl>ciil did marry out of the society, “ Eriends,” dealt 
g( ntl / with his mother for the olfenee ; so gently, indeed, 
that when five or six yoftrs were passed, and she occa¬ 
sionally dro]»]ied*a few good words in meeting, there was so 
]ftn(*h unity felt tlu'rewith that slie wa-? ad\anecd up into 
the gallery, and thus^ook her place among the established ' 
pn achei'is, or ’‘iiiinittcriiig Friend^,” as Lhej’ arc called, 
Thomas and A.gnes Jiroadbeut flourish immensely at 
Tods-gdl, There are now many little ros^-checked 
children running about, and Agnes, tliougli she obliged 
Thomas to take lier to church to.bo married, now always 
goe'>to meeting with him, and has even jmt on the neat lit lie 
cjuaker cap, which ania/.ingly becomes her. Her father 
is deliglitcd v ith her in this eostnme, for she brings back, 
with her bright hloumliig face, the renieinbraiice of the 
whole class of youi^' “ (j^uaker lassesi” wKo, when lie 
was a young man, had great fascination for him, tliongli 
he married after all “ out of the socict3^” lie hasiicca- 
sionally taken to going to ‘^Friends’” meeting, 
but lie says he shall never gc- hack again into thc.‘o)d fold, 
because they are sadl^ too quiet for him, i-j'\te‘of liie old . 

. - I ■ ' 
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iiking for them. Christie is as full of ’energy and aetivitj^ 
as ever, and he hopes that he and every body else who 
loved the master,*’ may live to see the d&y wheu*^the 
young heir shall he onc-and-twenty, and then, he declares, 
there shall be such a jubilee held as ^yill put every other 
out of lemembrance. 
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